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' ACCOUNT or Tue PLATES. 


LATE I. P. 86. Fo. I. The Mauſoleum of Donald 6 Brien; King 
of North Munſter, near the High Altar in the Church of the 
Holy Croſs in the County of Tippera 77. 

FI d. 2, 3. Plan and elevation of a building in this Church, wherein 
it is ſuppoled the piece of the Croſs was depoſited. This receptacle 
is in a pier between two chapels in the South wing-of the Church. 
Account of the Foundation of the Church and Abbey of Holy-Croſs. 

Murtough, monarch of Ireland, and grandſon to Brien Boru, hav- 
ing received from pope Paſcal II. in 1110, a gift of a piece of the 
croſs, covered with gold, and ornamented with precious ſtones, 
determined to found a monaſtery, and dedicate it to the Holy Croſs; 
but did not live to finiſh it. Don. 6 Brien, king of North Mun- 
ſter, compleated the church and abbey in 1169, as appears by the 
charter which begins thus: Donald, by the grace of God, king 
of Limerick, to all kings, dukes, earls, barons, knights, and other 
chriſtians of whatſoever degree throughout Ireland, greeting,” &c. 
and to which the biſhop of Liſmore as legate, the archbiſhop of 
Caſhell, and the biſhop of Limerick, are ſubſcribing witneſſes. 


PLATE ISP. 86. Inſide of king Cormac's chapel at Caſhel, and 
plan of the cathedral. 


This chapel was built by Cormac Mac-Cuillenan, King and Arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel, who died in go8. The ſtucco on the walls appears 
to have been done when the chapel was built. Donald © Brien, 
king of Limerick, built thelythedral in the reign of Henry II. and 
converted Cormac's old church into a chapel, or chapter-houſe, on 
the ſouth fide of the choir. 'The roof of Cormac's chapel is arched 
over with ſtone, and the roof formed of ſtones corbelled ſo as to 
form the pitch of the roof. The roof of Brien's chapel at Killaloe 
(built alſo before the arrival of the Engliſh) is arched in the ſame 
manner; and ſo is the roof of the chapel of St. Dulogh near Ra- 
heny in the county of Dublin. 

The Anchoret's tower on the north ſide is alſo much better built 
than any other in the kingdom, the roof arched in the manner 


above 


ACCOUNT or Tuz PLATES. 
above deſcribed, and the workmanſhip within fo exceeding 


* if you look up from the bottom it appears like a poliſhed barrel 
of a g gut or the inſide of a poliſhed cone. Harris has given an ele- 


vation of the ſouth fide of the eel of Caſhel, EE Cormac's 
chapel may bo Sith pthc, 


1107 LO 
$413 © 


PraTE III. P. er Fio. 1 An oGogonal buil j part of the 
abbey of Melefſont. ding, 


. F164 2. | Gatkic entrance into ehe chapet | of the abbey af. Melefant. 


The abbey of Melefont was founded i in the year 1 14a; by 6. Car- 
rok prince of Jorge the canons regular of St. Aug uſtine. It has 
been ſaid, that in 1 1, 52:cardinal Papiro here held ne fynod in 
which he diſtributed Palliums to the four archbiſhops of Ireland. It 


is certain e U a ſynod. was held here, ar which the Mo- 
narch, the + Vida, 
giel aſſiſted, ck. x the great church was conſecrated, and among 


other offerings, 180 ounces, of gold. and a gold chalice were pre- 
ſented. 


PLATE IV. P. 213. Fre. 1. St. W Croſs near Drogheda. 


There is an Iriſh inſoription on its Baſe, for which ire Phil. Tranſ. 
abridged, vol. v. part 2. page 57. 


Fi. 2. A round tower, or anchorite retreat, ing St. Boyne' 8 
croſs. Theſe towers were built in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 


centuries. 


Theſe few Plates of Buildings, erected in Ireland before the land- 


ing of the Engliſh, are preſented to the reader as the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory reply to the aſſertions of Mr. Humę and others, concerning the 
ſtate of this kingdom before Henry reign. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the works of Uſher, Ware, Harris, the Monaſticon 
Hibernicum, &c. can atteſt that there is no impoſition in the account 
given of each Plate. It would have been eaſy to multiply theſe 

ornaments, had the ſtate of arts in Ireland, before the twelfth cen- 
tury, been the ſubject of my wore | 


— 


ty true, 


the prince of Breffni, and prince of Or- 


* 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


AVING a natural reverence for the dignity and anti- 
| quity of my native country, ſtrengthened by education, 
and confirmed by an intimate knowledge of its hiſtory, I could 
not, without the greateſt pain and indignation, behold on the 
one part, almoſt all the writers of England and Scotland, (and 
from them of other parts of Europe,) repreſenting the Iriſh na- 
tion as the moſt brutal and favage of mankind, deſtitute of arts, 
letters, and legiſlation ; and on the other, the extreme paſſiveneſs 
and inſenſibility of the preſent race of Iriſh, at ſuch reiterated 
inſults offered to truth and their country : inſtances of inatten- 
tion to their own honour, unexampled in any other civilized 
nation. 


For, though unhappily for this antient kingdom, unnatural 


diſtinctions have but too long been kept up by artful and deſign- 


ing enemies, to the almoſt entire ruin of the whole ; yet are 
we in fat, but one people, and as unmixt a race as. any in 
Europe. There is not at this day a Mileſian, or deſcendant of 
Strongbow, whoſe bloods are not ſo intimately blended, that 
it would be impoſſible to determine which ſhould preponderate. 
A modern Engliſhman of the moſt exotic and heterogeneal an- 
ceſtry, and though, perhaps, but fortuitouſly dropt there, 

a ** | grows 


1 PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


grows up as warm an advocate for the honour of his coun try, 


as the oldeſt Briton in North-Wales ; whilſt an Iriſhman, who 


has no honour, no fortune, no conſequence perhaps, but what 
he derives from his country, ſcarce feels, in his whole life, 
one warm pulſation for national honour : To this it is, that we 
ſhould attribute, in ages of literature and politeneſs like this 
and the laſt, thoſe groundleſs, and as yet unanſwered charges, 
made on our country, which in days of profound barbariſm, 
would be deemed degradations to humanity. 

But why, it may be ſaid, ſhould Engliſh and Scottiſh writers, 
be fo particularly indefatigable to miſrepreſent and traduce the 
Iriſh nation, and its annals, if they were not convinced that 
they merited ſuch treatment? It is a ſubject worth diſcufling, 
and I ſhall endeavour fd do it with brevity and perſpieuity. 
The venerable Bede, and moſt early Britiſh writers, are diffu- 
five in praiſe of this nation, their humanity, their hoſpitality, their 
love of letters, their noble endowments for the education of Bri- 
tiſh youth, and the uncommon pains they took in converting and 
civilizing the Saxon race; but the moment a fatal connection 
aroſe between the two people, we find the tables turned, and 
every crime that human malice can invent, or human frailty 
imagine, imputed to them 

Henry II. through unhappy civil fouds, of which the hiſ- 
tories of all nations are full, was called over to Ireland; and 
like a politic prince, he availed himſelf of our domeſtic mis- 
fortunes. The Iriſh, though early Chriſtians, tho' renowned for 
ſpreading Chriſtianity and letters over moſt parts of Europe, and 
little differing in effentials from the Weſtern Church ; yet for 
many centuries, paid little attention to the decifions of Rome. 
Henry having once got an opportunity of meddling in Iriſh 
affairs, (as is clearly related in the laſt part of this work,) was 

| determined 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 11 


determined never to loſe ſight of /o glorious a prize. It was then 
the cuſtom, as at this day, to cover with the moſt ſpecious pre- 
tences the worſt: actions. He was elected to the monarchy of 
Ireland; and he ſtudied to make that appear a work of neceſ- 
ſity, which was a work of choice, and to transfer it to his 
poſterity. The contributions, called Peter's Pence, which the 
Engliſh paid to Rome, the Iriſh gave to the See of Armagh; 
and whilſt we read of Italians, and other foreigners appointed to 
Engliſh biſhopricks, the Iriſh before this epocha, ' ſcarcely con- 
ſulted Rome about her dignitaries. It was no hard matter to 


prevail on Pope Adrian (an Engliſhman) to beſtow the 


dominion of an ifland in which he had ſcarce any power, and 
from which he derived no profit, to an Engliſh prince, when both 
power and profit were to be the conſequences. By the bull of 
donation, Henry was to enlarge the bounds of the church, pay 
to the See of Rome a penny a year out of every houſe in the 
kingdom, promote the growth of virtue and Chriſtianity, and 
ſpread the knowledge of truth through a kingdom—the moſt ex- 


emplary perhaps for all Chriſtian virtues in the world ! I know it 


has been aſſerted, that this famous bull was granted ſome years 
before the landing of Henry. Adrian, its ſuppoſed author, 
was raiſed to the pontificate in 1154, died in 1159, and 
yet it never appeared till 1172. His ſucceſſor, Alexander III. 
confirmed this donation ; and the learned Dr. Lynch in his Cam- 
brenſis Everſus, has ſpent ſome pages to ſhew the nullity of both 
grants. But whether they were or were not ſpurious, it is clear 
to any one acquainted with human nature, that theſe Popes, or 
any Popes, would be pleaſed that they were ſolicited to beſtow 
on a powerful prince, their title to a kingdom, which coſt 
them nothing, when the moſt ſolid advantages were to accrue 
from the donation. In 1185 Henry procured a patent from 

a 2 Rome 
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Rome to crown his ſon John king of Ireland; and with this 


young prince came Gerald Barry, from his country called Cam- 
brenſis, who was appointed to write a hiſtory of it. Treated by 
the church as Heretics, it was no hard matter in an age of 
ignorance like that, to impoſe the greateſt abſurdities on a 


ſuperſtitious people. In 1190 Cambrenſis's book was read and 


publiſhed at Oxford, with great form and ſplendour. In it the 
Iriſh clergy are abuſed, the laity inſulted and traduced, and care 


is taken to ſhew that many Engliſh princes, antecedent to Henry, 


claimed a ſovereignty over Ireland.- Thus Henry's elevation to 
the Iriſh monarchy, which was the free choice of the majority 


of the nation, was attempted to be conſtrued into an abſolute 


right in the prince: and we muſt bluſh at public ignorance, or 
public infincerity, when ſo lately as the days of Elizabeth, we 
find the parliament of the pale, in their famous attainder of 


6 Neil, aſſert the ſovereignty of England over us long before 
_ Henry's days, whereby they weakened their own independency, 
and leſſened the obligations that crown was under to themſelves 


and their anceſtors. 
This policy of Henry with regard to Ireland, was purſued 


by Edward I. about 130 years after, in the caſe of the Welſh 


and Scotch. An appeal was then, as before, had to Rome. Ed- 
ward, from imaginary legends, promulgated by Jeoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, &c. ſets forth, that Brutus the Trojan, from whom 
Britain was called, divided the country among his three ſons. 
To Legrus, the eldeſt, he left England, from him called Lae- 


gria; to Camber, Wales; and to Albanctus, Albany; and there- 


fore as repreſentative of the chief line, he claimed a ſuperiority 
over the other two. But however the Welſh might, the Scotch 
were determined not to be outdone in fabulous hiſtory, or give 
up their pretences to antiquity in a caſe where invention was to 


ſupply 
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ſupply the place of truth. Centuries therefore before a Brutus 
was heard of, their advocates in their anſwers to Edward's 
claim affirmed, that a monarchy was founded in the mountains of 


Scotland by a colony from Ireland, headed by Gathelus, who 


was himſelf cotemporary with Moſes. The ground-work for a 
national hiſtory being thus boldly laid, of which it appears their 
country had preſerved very few and imperfect particulars, their ho- 
nour was engaged to ſupport this imaginary antiquity. John For- 
don a Scotch prieſt, was therefore ſent to Ireland ſoon after to col- 
le& more authentic materials; and tho' he was humbly content to 
admit the Caledonian monarchy to be very many centuries later, yet 
even this could not be done, without calling in queſtion the au- 
thenticity of the Iriſh annals. From theſe motives, whilſt the 
Engliſh, for near 500 years, from the moſt ſavage policy, were 
by their writers, vilifying the Iriſh abroad, and by their governors, 
and emiſſaries here endeavouring to deſtroy every domeſtic re- 
cord; the Scotch, thro' a ſpirit of pride, (the more condemnable 
as being leſs uſeful to their country) were endeavouring to ſteal 
from us, and arrogate to themſelves, thoſe eminent and illuſtrious 
Iriſhmen, who from remote antiquity have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
at home and abroad: and with greater certainty to effect this, they 
have omitted no means whatever to throw our hiſtory and anti- 
quities into contempt. But though England has, for more than a 
century paſt, rejected this brutal policy, better aſſured of the friend- 
ſhip and ſupport of Ireland from affection and inclination than re- 
ſtraint, though her literati wiſh for ſome fuller inveſtigation cf our 
antiquities,, and her nobility, particularly the preſent duke of 
Northumberland, ſeem to intereſt themſelves more in theſe 
matters than the very natives themſelves, yet have not the Scotch 
relinquiſhed the purſuit. More determined and leſs reſtrained than 


ever, their writers have not been aſhamed to run into the moſt 


indecent 
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indecent exceſſes, and fall into the greateſt abſurdities in purſuing 
their favourite ſcheme ; and this upon a preſumption that, as our 
annals have been not only ſhamefully neglected, but in a manner 
deſpiſed by the late race of Iriſh, no one would at preſent be 
found in the kingdom of ſpirit and capacity ſufficient to break 
through vulgar prejudices, and recall his countrymen to a ſenſe 
of themſelves. | 

However . inadequate to ſo great an attempt, as the cauſe 
was a glorious one, I was determined by application and 
aſſiduity to ſupply what I might want in capacity or parts; 
and I had hopes of inſpiring ſome abler of my countrymen 
with the generous ſentiments of encountering theſe mo- 
dern bravoes. To this end I many years fince ſet about 
collecting the beſt materials. But though we wanted not from 
age to age men of erudition to defend the honour of their 
country; yet ſo little has this ſubject been attended to, 
particularly fince the revolution, that their writings are with 
the greateſt difficulty obtained. This is the caſe with the learned 
writings of Ward, Lombard, Routh, 6 Flaherty, &c. and I 
was above four years on the ſearch, before I could procure 
a copy of Gratianus Lucius. Even the old MSS. ſo eaſily to be 
met with formerly, are now with great trouble procured. Hav- 
ing at length furniſhed myſelf with a collection, I ſet about ex- 
amining, in the moſt ſevere and critical manner, our hiſtory 
and annals. Inſtead of apologizing for, or ſlurring over many 
ſeeming abſurdities in the relations of our ſenachies, and parti- 
cularly with regard to-the migrations of our Scythian anceſtors, 
when I perceived that the national hiſtory had been a conſtant 
obje& of the ſtate, I concluded that they muſt ſtand the moſt 
ſevere ſcrutiny ; or that a learned nation muſt for ages have coun- 
tenanced and protected impoſitions. 


The 
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The admirers of modern reveries tell us, it is abſurd to fup- 
poſe, when navigation was in its infancy, that a colony of peo- 
ple ſhould make ſuch long and diftant voyages before the uſe of 
the needle was found out, whilſt they admit that the Phœnicians, 
the Tyrians, and Greeks, traverſed: vaſt oceans: yet ſurely there 
can be no more teaſon for denying the fact in one, than the other 
inſtance, ſince they alike depend on the faith of hiſtory. But in 
many particulars how are we aſſured of our ſuperiority to the an- 
tients ? The Chineſe have been lang poſſeſſed of - thoſe diſcove- 
ries, we modern Europeans boaſt as our on; and we have more 
than bare preſumption for ſuppoſing that our Mileſian anceſ- 
tors were very early acquainted with navigation, aſtronomy, and 
even the uſe of reflecting and refracting glaſſes. Father Kegler, 
preſident of the Mathematical Tribunal in China, has informed 
the public of a map of the heavens made there long before the 
arrival of the miſſionaries, in which not only the viſible ſtars, but 

| thoſe diſcoverable by glaſſes only, were delineated; and our early 
writers inform us that, the Iriſh coaſts were firſt difcovered with: 
glaſſes, by Ith; the ſon of Mileſius. In the ifland of the Hy- 
perboreans we are toldg the people could bring the moon near 
to them, and diſcover in it hills and valleys; and yet till the 
modern uſe of glaſſes was found out, the ſtory was treated as 
a fiction. But to wave all this, let us aſk, what motives could 
our ſenachies have for impoting on the public an imaginary re- 
lation of the different migrations of their anceſtors. from Egypt 
to Greece; from thence to Spain, and fo to Ireland? We ſee 
the ſame unvarniſhed tale tranſmitted from age to age, from the 

remoteſt antiquity, without the leaſt alteration ; and the collateral: 

_ evidences which I have produced from the hiſtories of theſe dif- 
ferent nations, are aſtoniſhingly ſtrong, conſidering the very 
early times in which they paſſed. This critical enquiry, which 
* A deſire 1 
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a deſire to prove in the ,cheareſt manner the truth of our antient 


hiſtory made me undertake, I apprehend, will throw a very great 


light on many obſcure parts of antient hiſtory ; at leaſt the 
reader will judge for himſelf, When he reads the 6th and 7th 
chapters of the firſt part of this work. The-Hyperhorean iſland, 
deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, has been ſuppoſed by ſome, like 
Sir Thomas More's Utopia, an imaginary one; but the many 
Greek writers who ſpeak of this extraordinary iſland, leave no 
doubt as to its exiſtence: the only doubt that remains is, where 
to fix it. When the two laſt chapters of the firſt part of this in- 
troduction are examined, the critical reader will be enabled to 
determine whether Ireland is not the country deſcribed in every 
line, and how far her hiſtory is capable of nne 4 con- 
troverted parts of antient hiſtory. y). 

The early Greek and Roman writers have ee 4 the 
Druids as the prieſts and philoſophers of the Celtic nations of 
Europe; as a race of men, eminent for the moſt exalted virtues, 
and for their extenſive knowledge in arts and ſciences. Yet if we 
credit moſt learned moderns, theſe Druids borrowed their acts and 
myſteries from'the very Greeks themſelvegy tho' theſe laſt tell us, 

that they were confined to the remote parts of Europe, and men- 
tion thEm as a people they were little acquainted with ! 

Finding in all periods of our Pagan hiſtory, conſtant mention 
of Druid prieſts, and having yet in our language no other 
word than Draithe whereby to | expreſs a diviner, or teller of 
future events, I began to ſuſpect that this extraordinary body 
of men, took their riſe amongſt us; and that with arts and 
letters, they ſpread their doctrine over the continent of Europe. 
I read with attention all that had been advanced by foreigners 
relative to them: I particularly confidered every paſlage in 
Czfar, who was an eye-witneſs; I compared theſe, with the 
accounts 
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accounts of our Druids as delivered by Colgan in the lives 
of our early Chriſtians, and with many parts of our antient 
hiſtory; and in the whole have found a moſt aſtoniſhing co- 


incidence of facts. The miſtakes of Scaliger, Selden, and other 


modern critics, with reſpect to Cæſar's relation, I have hereby 
been enabled to correct; and hence every lover of truth may 
learn how dangerous and preſumptuous it is in modern critics 
and commentators, merely becauſe ſome parts of a relation ſeem 
to them abſtruſe, boldly to contradict what are advanced as po- 
ſitive facts by antient writers, and living witneſſes. In a word, a 


0 peruſal of the zd, 4th, and 5th chapters of this firſt part, will 


convince the unprejudiced, that the Heathen Iriſh were the po- 
liſhers and inſtructors of the adjacent nations; and that the Iriſh 
hiſtory ſhould be diligently ſtudied by every learned European ; 


© nay, that is impoſſible to become a profound antiquarian without 


a knowledge of it. 
 Czfar tells us, that lettered men were in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion among the Gauls ; he deſcribes their governments, and 
affirms, that in all tranſactions, whether of a public or private 
nature, religious ones only excepted, they made uſe of letters. 
He is poſitive they had public Colleges for the education of 
youth; and that theſe were inſtructed not only in religion and diſ- 
cipline, but in the ſublimeſt parts of metaphyſical and philoſo- 
phical knowledge. Yet modern writers, in oppoſition to theſe 
aſſertions, affirm, that theſe and the circumjacent nations were 
rude, ignorant, and illiterate, without*public records, without 
hiſtory, or any marks of a civilization. How is this con- 
ſiſtent with the veneration they expreſs for the Roman hiſto- 
rians? Muſt it follow becauſe through various revolutions 
theſe annals are long ſince loſt to us, that Cæſar intended to 
impoſe on the Roman people ? Our hiſtory will clearly ſhew he 
| b never 
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never meant any ſuch thing; and our Hiſtory only can vindicate 1 
the learning and hohour of the Celtic nations, from the ; 
aſperſions of their very deſcendants. Cæſar tells us the Druids | 
were great aſtronomers, and the Iriſh word for a year literally ſig- 1 
nifies the circle of Beal, or the Sun. He tells us, to them were * 
committed the education of youth; and in every part of Ireland 7 
colleges were founded for the ſame purpoſe. He ſays, that ſuch 
as choſe to become eminent in letters, repaired to the iſles of Bri- 
tain, or rather to Ireland; and at the reception of Chriſtianity, - 
and for centuries after, was a man of letters of Britain, or of the 
continent miſſing, it was a proverbial expreſſion, Amandatus eft a 
ad diſciplinam, in Hibernid. Thus, in the days of Druidiſm as in N 
ſubſequent times, was Ireland the great ſchool of Europe, and it on 
will be found that our antient hiſtory, like pure gold, the more 1 
ſeverely it is analyſed, the brighter it becomes. 5 
Convinced that our anceſtors came here a great and po- 5 >, 
liſhed people, I expected from our records every proof of it, and 'L 
was not deceived. Literary foundations, for the inſtruction of 
5 foreign as well as their own youth, ſkewed them indeed a learned 
nation; but their attention to every other uſeful object, proved 2 
them a great and wiſe ſtate. Not even at this day in China, is 
agriculture carried to a higher pitch than it was formerly among * 
the Iriſh, the traces of which are yet viſible in our wildeſt 
and moſt uncultivated mountains. By this they promoted popu- 
lation, formed an hardened yeomanry, and gave riſe to new wants 
and new induſtry. It was from the countenance afforded by 
our princes to agriculture, that trades and manufactures early 
flouriſhed amongſt us; that the bowels of the earth were ex- 
plored for new riches ; that Ireland was renowned for her mines 
of gold, filver, copper, and tin; that our commerce was exten- 
five; and that, as Tacitus confeſſes, our ports were more fre- 
quented 
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quented by foreigners, than theſe of Britain. By this were our 


navies and armies ſupplied with hardy warriors, who kept 1 in ſub- 
jection the neighbouring ſtates, and who even ſought in foreign 
climes thoſe tyrants of the world, the antient Romans. We may 


judge of the riches of Ireland formerly, from the early laws made 


in the /:ttle parliament of the pale, againſt the uſe of gold bits, 
and ornaments of gold to bridles, except by perſons of a certain 
rank; and by the duty on pure ſilver exported. Such are the 
conſequences that muſt ever flow from a ſtrict attention to agri- 
culture. 

I conſidered our antient mode of legiſlation with great attenti- 
on ; and I flatter myſelf that I have viewed its advantages through a 
clearer medium, than any preceding writer. It is a fact admitted by 
the moſt celebrated hiſtorians, &c. that the antient laws, inſtituti- 
ons, and cuſtoms of Europe were in no degree borrowed from the 
Greeks and Romans ; and in Ireland I found their riſe could be 
traced as well as the origin of the Celtic literature. Cæſar, for 
example, divides the Gauls into different claſſes : thus were the 
Iriſh arranged. He fays, next to the literati, their knights were 


in the higheſt eſteem, and that they were remarkable in his time; 


exactly our caſe. Pauſanias deſcribes their manner of fighting; 
and every page of our hiſtory is pregnant with proofs of their ro- 
mantic bravery and humanity ; yet moſt moderns are of opinion 
that orders of chivalry took their riſe in Europe at a much 
later period. Hottoman in his Franco-Gallia judges that the 
crown of France was always hereditary in the three royal races ; 
whilſt Du Hailan, on the contrary thinks, that under the two 
firſt races it was merely elective. To reconcile opinions ſo op- 
poſite, the learned Pere Daniel imagines, that the crown of France 
was hereditary under the firſt race, elective under the ſecond, and 


again hereditary under the third. Vertot has with great ſolidity of 
b 2 argument 
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argument proved, that in all inſtances it was both hereditary and 


. elective. That 1s, that in point of blood, it could not depart from 


the reigning line; but that the ſucceſſion did not paſs directly to 
the next in blood, but was determined by the choice of the chiefs 
of the people. Such has been the Iriſh modus of ſucceſſion, from 
the remoteſt antiquity even to the beginning of the laſt century. 
None but the male line could govern in France ; and through 
our extended hiſtory, but one inſtance occurs of a female regent. 
Among the Celtic nations we find all crimes, even murder, 
puniſhed by fine, or ſervitude ; and the fine was ſettled accord- 
ing to the dignity and quality of the deceaſed. In Ireland, from 
the days of Ollamh-Fodla, till the laſt century, all crimes, (vio- 
lation offered to females, and inſults offered to any of the eſ- 
tates aſſembled at Tara excepted) were in like manner 
puniſhed by mulct; and this has been by our lawyers called the 
law of Eiric, or retribution. Engliſh writers in particular have 
been wanton in their cenſures of this law, which they have ac- 
counted to the laſt degree barbarous; and this apparently for 
no other reaſon but to run down the Iriſh legiſlation, fince it is 
certain that their anceſtors ſtrictly adhered to the ſame. It has 
not appeared however that the more ſanguinary and fiery ones 
that have ſucceeded have been the leaſt check upon vice and 
immorality ; and ſince the encreaſe of thoſe laws, there has viſibly 
been an increaſe of public executions and public crimes. If a 
reverence for ſtrict and impartial juſtice, as well as for the diſtri- 
buters of it, be a proof of falutary laws duly adminiſtered, it 
muſt be granted that thoſe of Ireland were eminently fo, as thoſe 
Engliſh lawyers, who firſt introduced the preſent form of legiſla- 
tion into the Iriſh counties in the laſt century, moſt fully ac- 
knowledge. 

But 
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But beſide the great lights which our hiſtory is capable of 


throwing on the antient laws and cuſtoms of Europe in general, 
England is more particularly intereſted in this enquiry. I have 
wrote a purticular chapter on this head; and if I ſhall not have 


he. Wanke of, Britiſh antiquarians for it, I can only ſay, that 


J have taken no ſmall trouble to deſerve it. The learned 


Cambden was too great an antiquarian to be totally ignorant of 


the Iriſh language, as his Britannia proves. It was in conſequence 


of this knowledge, and to be able to account for the many Iriſh 


words found in the Britiſh, that he ſuppoſes the Aborigines of 
Ireland came from thence. Mr. Lhuid, from the employment 


he engaged in, found himſelf under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of 


ns wh a maſter of our tongue, It was from this acquiſi- 
tion that he was enabled to anſwer. the expectations of his pa- 
trons, and to prove to the curious, how much the antiquities 
of Britain could be illuſtrated by thoſe. of Ireland. He too ſup- 
poſes the firſt ſettlers in Ireland to have come from England, 
and thereby accounts for the moſt antient names of places, Se. 
there, being radical Iriſh. The lately deceaſed Dr. John 
0 Brien, titular biſhop of Cloyne, aſtoniſhed at the light 
which our language throws, not only on the Britiſh, but the 
other Celtic diale&s, is forced to adopt, in his Iriſh Dictio- 
nary, the modern ſyſtem of population in direct oppoſition 
to all antient hiſtory, and particularly to that of his native 
country. But, convinced by the filence of the venerable 
Bede on this head, and the poſitive aſſertions of our very 
antient writers, that the firſt inhabitants. of Britain went from 
Ireland, (and I do contend that their teſtimonies ſhould have the 
greater weight) I have clearly, I think, accounted for the. affi- 
nity between the two languages, without attempting to ſubvert 
- antient. 


Ro 
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antient hiſtory. | Thus much vey an account hack the firſt . 
ſecond parts of this work.. 

The Circumſtances taken notice of i in "A RE g Sketch 
will, I imagine, appear to every candid Reader very ſtrong 
proofs of the alledged | power, dignity, and civilized ſtate of 
the antient Iriſh ; there is however one objection to this ſyſtem 
that deſerves attention, not indeed ſo much on account of its 
intrinſic weight, as the confidence with which it has been urged, 
and the credit it has obtained. How, it is ſaid, can the abject 
ſubmiſſions of the Iriſh to an handful of Norman adventurers, 
who, in the decline of the 12th century accompanied the 
exiled king of Leinſter to Ireland, be reconciled to the Idea of 
their power, their good government, and their diſcipline ? 

All Engliſh writers who have wrote of Iriſh affairs from the 
time in queſtion to this day, are poſitive, that the reſtoration of 
Mac Murrough was an abfolute conqueſt of Ireland, and a con- 
queſt made by two or three hundred foreigners. There is not per- 
haps in all hiſtory a revolution more intricate, more involved 
in obſcurities than the one in queſtion ; nor is there any in which 
Iriſhmen are more intereſted. From a thorough acquaintance 
with the records of this tranſaction, and a ſtri& attention to the 
paſſions and prejudices of the ſeveral writers, I hope to have pe- 
netrated and ſatisfactorily laid open the nature of this revolution 
and its conſequence, without calling the intrepidity, or the impor- 
tance of my countrymen into queſtion. The tranſitions from 
courage to timidity, from greatneſs to obſcurity, muſt be gradual; 
and nothing can be more prepoſterous, than to ſuppoſe a warlike 
nation, the uncommon exertion of whoſe courage was ſo con- 
ſpicuous through the whole Daniſh wars, ſhould at once be ſub- 
dued by an handful of people, ſcarcely ſufficient at this day to 
take a battery of two guns. Yet Engliſh writers have not been 


aſhamed 
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aſhamed to affirm this to be a conqueſt; and I ſhall not be afraid 
to ſet them right in the important queſtion. | 
The voluntary abdication' of Mac Murrough I conſider in the 
ſame light, as that of Labhra, of Tuathal, mentioned by Tacitus, 
of Eogan the great, and Mac Con, ſeveral ages before. Like them 
he was animated by a ſpirit of revenge, and a deſire of recovering 
his former greatneſs ; like them he applied to a neighbouring na- 
tion for aſſiſtance ; like them he raiſed troops, who Were allured 
by the hope of gain ; and like them he returned and triumphed 
over his enemies. Ingratitude is a crime which the Iriſh cannot 
be accuſed of; and Mac Murrough, like his predeceſſors, royally 
rewarded thoſe aliens. Thus far their eſtabliſhment in Ireland, 
could be no more deemed a foreign conqueſt, than that of thoſe 
adventurers who followed the ſtandards. of the exiled princes of 
York and Lancaſter, and of the late king William into England; 
or of the ſubſequent advancement of many noble Iriſh families in 
France and Germany. In all theſe inſtances the acquiſitions of the 
adventurers were the rewards of merit and bravery, freely conferred 
by princes of the country only. If Henry's elevation to the Iriſh 
monarchy may be deemed a conqueſt, then muſt the election of 
the duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III. of France, to the: 
crown of Poland, in 1573; and the later ones of Auguſtus of 
Saxony, &c. be accounted conqueſts of Poland. This alſo clearly 
explains, why until the days of James I. the laws of England 
were confined to a narrow tract of land, not the tenth part of 
Ireland, and which was only the domain allotted to ſupport the 
ſtate of the Iriſh. monarchs, independent of their own particular: 
territories. 
- Moſt writers have been remarkably ſevere in their cenſures of” 
the Stuart line; yet by their acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, 


the brighteſt jewel in the Britiſh diadem was ſecured. 


The 
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The Iriſh; cho before chis period, were perpetually in arms 
ſtruggling for their liberties, the moment they beheld a 
prince of the royal line of Mileſius wear the | Britiſh crown, 
immediately declared themſelves peaceable ſubjecte ; and 
what the force of 400 years- could not accompliſh, the fimple 
acceſſion of one prince compleated. By the compacts between 
him and the Iriſh, all 6iſtin&ions were for ever to ceaſe; and the 
laws of England, or rather thoſe of Ireland, were to be implicitly 
obeyed over all the kingdom, as may be ſeen in the acts of James I. 
and Charles L: Since that day, all ranks of Iriſh own the power of 
- the kings of England, as Monarchs: of Ireland ; the Iriſh of Bri- 
tiſh origin from natural affection, and thoſe of the od flock, from 
the pleaſing conſideration that they are till governed by a prince 
of their own; blood. Such is the light in which they behold his 
preſent majeſty; and warmer or faithfuller n his extenſive 
dominions cannot produce. ; | 

Civil wars, the greateſt curſe. that can | befal a country, 
becauſe generally more ſanguinary and. cruel than thoſe of na- 
tion againſt nation, ſoon deſtroyed | that peace which ought; 
to have ſubſiſted between the people of Ireland. Blinded by 
the intemperance of religious and political rage, each party 
painted their opponents as prejudice and paſſion dictated; and 
the war in 1641, has been looked upon as the laſt degree of 
human ferocity and wickedneſs! The farther we are removed 
in point of time from national revolutions, the more impart- 
tially they are conſidered, and the charges of maſſacres and car- 
nage on the whole Iriſh nation, now appear clearly the work of 
two or three great bad men. It muſt be, from the general 
cuſtoms and inclinations of a people that we are to form theis 
character; and from due obſervation of theſe it will aſſuredly ap- 


pear 
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pear that cruelty of diſpoſition is no more the characteriſtic of the 
Iriſh in general, than of the neighbouring nations. 

To view the two iſlands of Britain and Ireland, one would 
think them intended to ſupport and protect each other. The 
antient Greeks and Romans called them indiſcriminately the 
Britifh Iles, as if they were inhabited by the ſame people; and 
Cambden thinks Albion, the moſt antient name of Britain, was 
given it as it were a ſecond Ireland (Eile-Ban, another Ireland ;) 
Ban, or Banba being one of the antient names of our country. 
Czfar too ſays, the cuſtoms and manners of the two people are 


nearly alike; and in his preſent majeſty, and his anceſtors 


from James I. the royal blood of the three kingdoms is united. 
All theſe circumitances conſidered, is it not aſtoniſhing that 
any diſtinctions ſhould be kept up between them? Yet fo 
it is, that we are ſcarcely treated with common decency by 
Engliſh or North-Britiſh writers. I have however already 
obſerved, that the moſt ſenſible Britons are far from approving 
of theſe indecencies ; and from the ſpecimen which Dr. Warner 
has afforded us in his Iriſh hiſtory, we may form ſome notions 
of native Britiſh candour. 

Such, in a curſory way, is an account of the preſent work. 
As to the motives to this undertaking, I do affirm them to have 
been of the pureſt kind; a love for my country, and ALL 
her ſons; a defire to place them and their anceſtors, in that 
point of view which their courage, their hoſpitality, and other 
manly virtues, juſtly intitle them to: a wiſh that a ſpark of pub- 
lic ſpirit might catch every breaſt, and baniſh for ever from 
amongſt us all ruinous diſtinctions. To ſay that this work could 
not be made more correct and extenſive than it appears, 
would be aſſerting much more than truth; and yet when the 


reader conſiders how little leiſure a perſon confiderably engaged 


C in 
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in an active profeſſion, and the improvement of it, can find; and 


what little encouragement or emolument he could propoſe to 
himſelf, by the attempt, he will 9 e its . ad 
commend his induſtry. - | 4 


In fact, let us conſider hiſtory 3 in every light which it is ca- af | 


pable of, and it will appear that a rational hiſtory of Ireland may 
afford as much amuſement and inſtruction as that of any other 
antient nation whatever. Would we view it philoſophically, 
where ſhall we find the hiſtory of the human mind more 


elevated and more amiable ? Do we look for incentives to 


the brighteſt actions for national liberty? Let us behold 


Ceallach in Caiſhil ; a prince gallant, ' brave, and young, infidi- 


ouſly impriſoned. by the Dane; and threatened with perpetual 
confinement in a foreign land, if he will not conſent to deliver up 
his country a prey to theſe ſtrangers. Inſtead of acquieſcing to 
demands ſo injurious to his people, he privately directs his 
ſucceſſor, though of another family (for Munſter was alternately 
ruled by two houſes for ſome centuries) to make no kind of conce(- 
fion to theſe Barbarians, and to take advantage of this negocia- 
tion to arm his country to their deſtruction, without any regard 
to his particular fate. How noble a ſubject for the Muſe! Are 
we taught to venerate Judith for deſtroying the oppreſſor of her 
country? Behold a character more amiable, as leſs culpable, in an 
Iriſh princeſs of the royal line of Heremon; expoſing her perſon, 
whilſt ſhe preſerved her honour, to rid her country of a foreign 
tyrant. And do we admire a Curtius, facrificing his life to the 
good of his country ? how much more ſenſible, glorious, and 
worthy of imitation, was the conduct of a Fingal, a Seadbna, 


and a Connal; who, in the famous ſea-fight off Dundalk, find- 


ing theirs and their country's liberty at ſtake, at one deſperate 
effort, graſp in their arms the commanders of the enemy's ſhips 
and plunge with them into the fathomleſs abyſs. 


Would 
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Would we de acgilaikthf with's people where true Hberty was 
5 feliced from Ariſtocratical opprefſion; and Demôcratical 


inſolence; where a line was drawn between religion and bigotry, 
intemperate zeal az and true charity; behold e faithful pages 


of Iriſh hiſtory, / bearing (teſtimony! ito all theſe © points. We 


mall ſee a Patrick "coming® to convert” an Whole nation to a 


new religion.” af See with what 4 wiſe' and philoſophic tem- | 
per theſe altercations are conducted on both fides. No civil 
wars, no perfecutions, no "countries laid waſte; © and. their 
innocent inhabitants deſtroyed,” às immolatibns to ſome 
angry deity. Nothing of all this! Their diſputes are ma- 
naged with decency; and the publie no further intereſted than 
to be convinced which doctrine was moſt orthodox. When 
Chriſtianity took the lead of Druidiſm, we find the ſame tole- 
rating ſpirit preſerved; and though Druidical tenets were kept 
up for above three centuries after the landing of Patrick, yet 
were its profeſſors unmoleſted. What a teflon of inſtruction to 
modern nations! Had ſuch wiſe and conciliating meaſures ani- 
mated the councils of European ſtates in theſe later times, happy 
had it been for the public. Spain, would not have been de- 
bilitated by the expulſion of the Moors. France would not have 
regretted the revocation of the edi& of Nantz ; and after 
a profound peace of 80 years, the effects of the Popery lanes 
would not be felt in Ireland. 

Such is a ſketch of the hiſtory of a nation whoſe annals I have 
laboured to drag from obſcurity to light: with what ſucceſs, 
time only muſt determine.. This however I may affirm, that 
whoever undertakes hereafter to write an hiſtory of Ireland, will 
find the preſent work an uſeful aſſiſtant: in it he will find many 
things, ſeemingly dark and myſterious, cleared up, and illuſ- 
trated. When a ſpirit of curioſity begins to break forth, truth 


ſhould 
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ould, aver mm 
to oppoſe the faith of Wee en ed en 
prejudices. N Hattet nds U deinen dogs ien tamil 
In what light this meek will 3 by. my. comntry..d 
am at a loſs to know. Lam ſenſihle that men reluctantly part 


with their prejudices and their Opinions and the later periods at 


of our hiſtory have been ſo ſhamefully miſrepreſented, that it will 
require ſome time to eſtabliſh: the antecedent; facts. ut let it 
be conſidered. i in what light it may, my intentions Fortify, me 
againſ the eyent. During the long. period « of this laborious , n- 
quiry,, I hayg fervently 4nd repeatedly wiſhed for reſolution, per- 
ſeverance, . and health, to purſue - the ſubjeR, | and I ad adore. that 


Supreme Being, which, has at length enabler me to being: it to 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
The inutility of enquiring | after a primeval language. Uncertainty 

of an original Celtic. The true uſe to which an antiquarian 


- ſhould apply a knowledge ' antient NE" ; ' particularly 
applicable to that of Treland. 


HE original intent and inſtitution of Letters being to make 

every age wiſer and better than the former, it were ſin- 
cerely to be wiſhed, the better to promote theſe laudable ends, 
that perſons of the cleareſt heads, were appointed, or would 
devote themſelves, to lay out regular plans of the moſt certain 
methods of improving each particular ſcience ; and to point out 
what enquiries ſhould be totally rejected, as beyond the com- 
prehenſion of limited beings, and of courſe fruitleſs, or which 
when known, added little or nothing to the real fund of know- 
ledge. It is true, by theſe means, much fewer books would 


be publiſhed ; but then, we ſhould be much more knowing 


in every branch of uſeful Science. To apply this to our 
preſent purpoſe, what volumes have been written on the 
origin of languages, the primeval one, &c. and yet how little 

h B to 
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colffEaicchicn)! of the laþoribis atjd) critical , Enquirer ! {In 
the compoſition of ſuch works, great erudition is diſplayed ; 
and we only with, that fuch talents were employed on ſubjects 
more worthy of them. 

> Had thers betn'apy origins! language, as cannot be doubted, 
: being expreſſly faid in gs ben « Behold the people are 
one, and the language one; yet what ſolid proofs have we, 
that after the confuſion of tongues at Babel, this original 
lang Sage will | dads In its purtty, as it 8. pretended to haye 
— by the deſcendants of Heber ? The” projectord and un- 
dertakers of that darin , that ſtupendous work, were aſſuredly 
men of great abilities; they muſt have been philoſophers and 
mathematicians, well acquainted with the laws of motion, and 
the properties of bodies z add; to(this,:' that they muſt have 
had great weight and influence on their friends and depen- 
dents, to engage them in this etiterprize. But had this ori- 
| ginal Language | been preſerved by, any particular ſept of theſe 
Men, . would it Not haye been worthy their ambition to at- 
tempt, by inſtruction, to draw. back the reſt of the aflembly 
to the 1 of this language, and to a reſumption « of their work; 
eſpecially | as it appears by Scripture, that this was the only 
mean .uſed by the Almighty to defeat their impious deſigns? 
And u ir re it will not be ſaid, that men were then more in- 
capable 10% acquiring a knowledge of different languages, than 
at preſent? It is more than probable then, that in the 
confuſion of Tongues which enſued, they totally. differed 
from each other, and none retained the leaſt veſtige of the 
great original. And Scripture is clearly of this opinion ; for 
Moſes tells us, that God faid, Let us go down and con- 
found their languages, that they may not underſtand one 


another's ſpeech.” In the diviſion of the iſles of the Gentiles, 
Ee : by 
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by the poſterity. of Noah, he obſerxes, By, theſe were the 
iſles of the Gentiles diyided in their lands; every one ter his 
tongue, according to their families, and in; their nations. Tt 


ſeems to me evident; then, that whatever this original language 


was, it is in vain to hope for a diſcovery of it from the know- 
ledge: of tongues, how. antient ſoever; and indeed, the unſatis- 
factory attempts, and different hypotheſes of critics and, philo- 
logiſts on this head, for a conſiderable. time wo give weight 
to. the aſſertion. N24 - 

But, if from general 8 we . to ©: Deter 
facts, we ſhall find more reaſons for theſe ſurmiſes; for the fur- 
ther we advance into remote hiſtory, the more diſtant we find 


ourſelves from an univerſal language. Cæſar for inſtance 


aſſures us, that different tongues. were. in his days ſpoken in 


Gaul, and the German nation differed from them. In Britain, 
more languages were formerly ſpoken than now. In the South, 


they uſed the Britiſh, or Welch, the Saxon and Corniſh, beſides 


| the Latin; and in the North, the Iriſh and Pictiſn prevailed. 


This being the caſe, the laborious reſearches. into the original 


Celtic, or primeval; language of the deſcendants of | Japhet, 


will, I fear, prove as fruitleſs an undertaking as thoſe after an 
univerſal one. And after all the enquiries and pains of Pon- 
tanus, Menage, Pezron, Lhuid, &c. what do we learn? That 
a very few words have ſome ſmall degree of affinity, in ſome 
languages; but that the radices, ſtructure, and grammar declare 


them to be totally different! 


It cannot be conteſted, but a knowledge of different tongues, 
confined to its proper ſphere, muſt greatly aſſiſt the antiquarian 
in explaining many abſtruſe points of antient hiſtory, beſides the 
facility of reading different works in them. Thus, a general 
ſcholar, unacquainted with the hiſtory of Phyſic, from the vaſt 
B 2 number 
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number /f Gfeck technical terms, ſcattered thro' ſuch writings, 
would naturally *c6nclude; that it was highly cultivated by the 
antient Greeks; and that from them other nations learned the 
firſt rudiments of it: and for preciſely the ſame reaſon he would 
affirm, that they were'great-philoſophers and" rhetoricians.” In 
Chymiſtey; Pharmacy, and Aſtronomy, we find very many Arabic 
teriis of art; and though we did not know” from hiſtory that 
the Arabs eminently protected letters, and highly improved theſe 
ſciences; and that from them, the Italians got a taſte for the 
fine arts, and an acquaintanee with the early Greek writers, long 
befote the deſttuction of the Grecian empire, yet ſhould we na- ; 
turally” infer, "that theſe ſciences, were greatly advanced by 1 
them. But, inſtead of confining ourſelves to theſe natural 
inductions ſniould We raſhly affirm, that the Europeans were a 
motly aggregate of Grecks and Arabians, as ſuch- numbers of 
their words were to be found among us, eſpecially in the 
ſciences 5 is it not manifeſt, that we ſhould rather injure than 
ſerve the cauſe of letters? And yet ſomething ſimilar to this 
has been advanced by many writers of great eminence, and 
particularly by the great Mr. Cambden : This gentleman, from 
the bare conſideration that the antient Britons and Gauls had 
the ſame” religion, and that fome Celtic words latiniſed by 
Cæſar and other Roman writers, ſeemed to be of Britiſh origin, 
has boldly advanced; that the Britons and Gauls were origi- 
nally one people; but, in my opinion, concluſions more limit- 
ed would be more convincing ; ſince Cæſar expreſfly declares, 
that the inhabitants, particularly of the interior parts of 
Britain, were Aborigines. Beſides, why ſhould the ſameneſs 
of religion and cuſtoms of different nations, in antient times, 
be admitted as a proof of their being one people, which would 
be treated with contempt in a modern caſe? A Chineſe or 
Perſian 
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Perſian ſuperficially viewing the different countries of Europe, 
and obſerving at Paris, Rome and Vienna, the ſame religion, 


rites and ceremonies, and in the fame language; though from 


' ſuch appearances, his affirming theſe different nations to be 
one common ſtock, might appear concluſive to his country- 
men, yet it muſt be admitted, that the hypotheſis would be 
juſtly ridiculed by the knowing European. 


Since then it appears certain, from the earlieſt periods of hiſ- 
tory, that Europe was divided into many ſtates, each ſpeaking 
its own diale&, and governed by its own laws and cuſtoms ; and 
that the Romans, near two thouſand years ago, found no veſ- 
tiges, nor even heard by tradition, of an univerſal language ; 
the ſucceſs of ſuch enquiry may now be juſtly doubted. But, 
in exploring the cuſtoms, laws, and manners of different an- 
tient nations, if we find technical terms, eſpecially religious and 
literary ones preſerved, the roots of which are not to be found 
in their languages, we may ſafely affirm that ſuch rites and myſ- 
teries were not the invention of thoſe people. Where we can fix 


them, there we may conclude they took their riſe. But, if the 


hiſtory of a people aſſerts the ſame, eſpecially if they appear 
to have been a polite and lettered nation, the proofs are irre- 
fragable. So far therefore a knowledge of antient languages becomes 
uſeful and intereſting; and the light it is capable of throwing on the 
obſcure parts of hiſtory, as well as on the remote laws and cuſtoms 
of different nations, muſt be undoubtedly great. But, inſtead 
of making theſe natural inductions, the reſult of plain ſenſe and 
reaſon, if we indulge a luxurious fancy ; if we form, from ſuch 
ſlight appearances, hiſtorical hypotheſes of population, unaided— 
indeed oppoſed, by hiſtory, it is evident, that inſtead of convic- 
tion and knowledge, ſcepticiſm and diſorder muſt follow. It is 
preciſely in this light that I have conſidered, and have endea- 


voured 


- 
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voured to explain the antient rites and cuſtoms of Europe, both 
before and after the promulgation of Chriſtianity, by the aids 
which the hiſtory and language of my native country afford me. 
However warm an advocate I may be thought in the cauſe of a 
country inſulted, - with impunity, by almoſt every ſcribler of 
modern date; yet I hope my zeal will not hurry. me into aſſer- 
tions that I cannot ſupport. If it ſhall appear, and I truſt it will 
appear, that whatever religion and learning prevailed among the 
Celtic nations of Europe, particularly the Britons and Gauls, 
before the admiſſion of Chriſtianity, came from Ireland ; and, .if 
from its language and hiſtory, I ſhall be able to explain and clear 
up many things, as yet involved in the greateſt obſcurity, I flat- 
ter myſelf I ſhall render an eſſential ſervice to letters, and reſtore 
to my country, part of that honour which ſhe has been, { lon g. 
and ſo unjuſtly deprived of. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Druids. i ferent accounts of their manners and cuſtoms — 
preſumed not to have offered human ſacrifices. Rowland's claim 
to their prime refidence in Angleſey, examined and refuted. 


HAT there were, amongſt the Gauls, a ſet. of people 
highly eminent in arts and ſciences, the crowded evi- 
dences of antient Greek and Roman writers prove; according 
to theſe, they were divines and legiſlators, philoſophers and 
poets, had particular privileges and immunities, and were held 
in the higheſt veneration by the people. Laertius, in the proem 
to his account of philoſophers, deems the Druids the principal 
authors of barbarous theology long before the Greeks. In his 
account of Ariſtotle, he judges the Druid philoſophy more an- 
tient 
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tient than the Greek, and that theſe laſt might have borrowed 
theirs from the Gauls, whom he compares to the ſages of 
Chaldea, or the Magi of Perſia, Phurnutus * affirms, that 
amongſt the many fables the antient Greeks held concerning 
their Gods, ſome were taken from the Magi, ſome from the 
Egyptians, and ſome from-the Gauls. .Strabo, in his fourth book, 
divides them into three orders, the, OvaTaus, or Vates,, who 


aſſiſted at their ſacrifices, the Druids, who were divines and 
philoſophers, and the Bardi, . who ſung the praiſes of their 
heroes; they were, ſays Diodorus, the juſteſt of men, and 
often ended a diſpute in peace when two armies were drawn 
out ready to decide it by the ſword! Ammianus Marcelinus + 
tells us, © that a knowledge of the liberal arts, was commu- 
* nicated to the unpoliſhed people, by means of the Druids, 
« Euvates, and Bards.” Diodorus Siculus, and Cicero, mention 
another order amongſt the Druids, called Saronides; but 
this, later critics have judged to be a miſtake, as both Agb; 
and oxgws. are ſynonimous words for the oak; ſo that, in fact, 
Saronides and Druidz, were but different words to expreſs the 
ſame thing. Later writers however have omitted all theſe diſ- 
tinctions, uniting them all, under the fingle name of Druids. 
But of all the foreigners, who have wrote of this body of men, 
none ſeem to have heen better acquainted with their cuſtoms, 
than Julius Cæſar. In the fixth book of his.commentaries, he 
is minute in his account of them. The perſons moſt diſtin- 
« guiſhed amongſt the Gauls (ſays he) are of two orders, the 
*« Druids and the Knights. The Druids ſuperintend the worſhip 
of the Gods, and the care of religion: To them are committed. 
« the education of youth; and ſo much are they eſteemed, that all 


ce difputes 


* De natura Deorum. +. Lib. 15. 
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i diſputes -public or private, greaſe to: their deciſion. If any 
murder is committed; or law · ſuit about inheritance commenced, 


ce 


cc 
* 


they determine it, ditecting rewards and puniſhments. If any 


man attempts to go retrograde to their deciſions, they interdict 


«« Him from their facrifices ; and the excommunicated are deemed 


46 


cc 


cc 


cc 


* impious and:aborminable. Their company is carefully avoided by 


all who would avoid a like cenſure; nor are they capable of hold- 
ing any employment or gaining juſtice or redreſs from the com- 


* munity. Over this whole body preſides an Arch-druid, whoſe 
power is abſolute. After his death, the moſt worthy ſucceeds 
him; but if there are many candidates, the election is deter- 
mined by votes, and ſometimes by force of arms: they meet 


every year in the country of Chartres, which is in the middle of 
Gaul, in a place appointed and conſecrated for that purpoſe. 
Hither all who are at law or variance repair, and ſubmit their 
cauſes to their deciſion. It is thought that their inſtitution came 
originally from Britain, and from thence paſſed over to Gaul ; 
and at this time they who are ambitious of becoming eminent 
in their rites, repair thither, for their edification. 
They never attend war, and are exempt from all taxes 
and duties conſequent upon it; for which reaſon many em- 
brace this order, and others are admitted, thro' the intervention 
of friends. They muſt commit to memory a great number of 
verſes, as it is deemed unlawful to truſt their myſteries to 
writing; wherefore, ſome remain twenty years at ſtudy. 
On other occaſions, public or private, they uſe the Greek cha- 
rafter. The firſt point of their theology is, the immortality of 
the ſoul, and the metempſychoſis, or paſſage of the ſoul from 
one body to another. This they think a great incentive to virtue, 
by inſpiring a contempt of death. Many other things they in- 
ſtruct their diſciples in, as of the ſtars and their motions, of the 
world 
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world: and the earth's: magnitude, of the nature of things, and 
s the immortality and power of the Gods: thus far Cæſar. 
Pomponius Mela declares the Druids to be < well inſtructed 
in the form and magnitude of the earth, the motions of the 
% heavenly: bodies, and a knowledge of future events.” Pliny, 
in his natural hiſtory tells us, that their places of worthip were 
| ſurrounded by groves of oak, and that they were not permitted 
to facrifice. but in them. Lucan alludes: to this in his firſt 


book, where, addreſſing the Druids, he ſays, 


5 3 alta remotis 19 1 
Tncolitis Lucts. 2 5 


Pliny alſo tells us in hn reverence the oak was held, 
inſomuch that they thought it a tree choſen by the Deity 
1 himſelf; and the miſſeto was deemed a ſovereign remedy againſt 
1 9 all diforders : the high prieſt dreſſed in white, cut it at the pro- 
| per ſeaſon with a gold fickle, and received it on his ſagum, at 
which myſtery all their religious aſſembled, according to Ovid: 


Ad viſcum Druide, Druidæ clamare Solebant. 


1 Pherecddes, Preceptor to Pythagoras, as Moreri tells us, in- 
4 ſtructed the people in the principles maintained by the Druids, 
1 as to the immortality of the ſoul; and Stephanus ſays, that the 
5 Eubages, or Ouvates, who were the prophets, and the Samno- 
= thei or acting prieſts of the Gauls, were fo conſiderable in num- 
ber, as to be deemed a diſtin& people from the reſt of 'the com- | 


munity. They were believed to be remarkably endued with a 
ſpirit of prophecy; on which account, Tacitus tells us, that 


1 they v were frequently conſulted as to the event of things. The 
$3 C. | Emperor 5 
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"Emperor Aurolim applied t them ite know. if the Roman 
empire would retnain in his family; and their prediction that 
Diociefian ſhould become Emperor of Rome, while a com- 
ton ſoldiers: is a. Wel- attoſted fact! But Oæſar, Strabo, &c. 
wille they allow-theſe people extraordinary talehts and virtues, 
are / poſitive that they offtred human ſacriſices to their Gods; 
and Tacitus charges the Britith: Dtuids with the ſame crime. 


When we conſider the acknowledged [zeal and bigotry of 


the Gauls to their religion, inſomuch that for it they were 
ready to ſacrifice every. thing ; when we alſo reflect on the 
reverence in which they held their prieſts; the learning, ratio- 
nal and exalted ſentiments of the latter; their notion of the 
foul's immortality, and the new bodies which the ſouls of the 
Juſt ſhould ahimate;z; their reverence for the Deity, &c. is it 
natural to imagine them capable of ſuch horrid immolations ? 
Is it not probable their hatred to the Roman power might, by 
way of recrimination, give riſe to this charge? I know the 
authority of the ancients is againſt me on this head; but what 
we ſee daily happen might formerly have happened. Who, 
in looking over ſome books of controverſy, would imagine, that 
fome ſects of Chriſtians had any thing human but the form? 
The Acts of a few individuals are frequently made charges 
againſt! a whole body; and one body of Chriſtians accuſes ano- 
ther vf doctrines abfolutely damnable] Certain it is, that in 
the whote Iriſh Hiſtory no inſtance occurs of the Druids offer- 

up human facrifices; on the contrary, when St. Patrick 
oppoſed Druidifm ſingly and unſupported, no violence was of- 
fered him. Both the Druids and he pretended ſupernatural 


calls; and as uſual, called in the Deity as evidence. Diſputes 


of this kind, ſhould ever be determined, as they then were. 
The books containing the rites and myſteries of both doctrines, 


were, 
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were, by mutual conſent; put under water, and which ever re- 
mained longeſt unaltered by this element, were to be looked upon 
as the pureſt. From this fingle inſtance, we may form a judgment 
of the great humanity and philoſophic ſpirit. of the antient Iriſh. 
They wiſely conſidered, that every ſyſtem of - morality ſhould have 
virtue for its baſis; and whilſt the profeſſors of the new religion ad- 
hered to this fundamental point, they viewed every other circum- 
itance in the ſame indifferent light we do oppoſite ſyſtems of phi- 
loſophy, juſt as the Chineſe have done with reſpect to the Chriſ- 
tian Miſſionaries, in our own days: | Chriſtianity, by degrees, ſu- 
perſeded Druidiſm; its votaries with. a piqus and fiery zeal de- 
ſtroyed all traces of the old doctrine; and with them, no doubt, 


thoſe ſyſtems of Philoſophy and Metaphyſics, ſo much applaud- 


ed by Cæſar, and other antient writers. 

Various have been the conjectures of the moderns on this 
extraordinary body of men, Mr. Dickinſon “ imagining ſome 
aftbnity between the rites of the Druids and thoſe of the an- 
tient Patriarchs, ſuppoſes this religion Anti-Diluvian, and to 
have been ſpread over the face of the earth by the poſterity of 
Noah. The learned Dr. Rowland, obſerving fome like- 
neſs between the Carneages and Grom-:Liacs of the Druids, and 
correſponding Hebrew words, concludes, that the Hebrews were 
the original authors of this inſtitution. And, as Czſar expreſſly 
ſays, that they did not commit their myſteries to writing, and 
that their religion came originally from Britain; that Tacitus + 
deſcribes the Druids of Angleſey, and the deſtruction of 
their groves and altars by the Romans ; and that Britiſh writers 
have been hitherto ſilent on this head; he boldly claims the 
iſland. 98 e for the metropolitan reſidence of theſe doc- 


C 2 tors; 
De origine Druid. + Mona Antiqua. t Annal. L. 14. C. 29. 
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tors; hence, as a ms: fountain, orthodox Druidiſin "flowed 
10 all pages}! e im ions e ot fy 
But againſt his 1 (for ſuch ouly it is) it bas been 
obſerved, that the concluſion is too forced, to ſuppoſe the Druids 
to have taken their religion from the antient Patriarchs, becauſe 
2 few: words happen to have the ſame meaning in the Hebrew 
and Celtic language. Beſidet, Scripture tells us, that the 
Jews were under the immediate direction of the Supreme Being; 
and we are willing to believe that Druidiſm was a mere human 
invention. But to allow Mr. Rowland's argument its full 
force, (that after the diſperſions of mankind, ſome faint no- 
tions of Theology were preſerved by the poſterity of Japhet) 
a queſtion will naturally ariſe, how the Germans became 
totally ignorant of this worſhip, as Cæſar aſſures us, Germani 
multum ab bac Conſuetudine differunt ; nam, neque Druides ha- 
zent, qui rebus divinis prafint, neque ſacriſiciis fludent.” How 
came the Romans, and even the Greeks, who were nearer the 
fountain of knowledge, (ſuppoſing population from the Eaſt) 
to be unacquainted with this religion, and to mention it as a 
worſhip confined to the remote parts of Europe? Why fix on 
the iſle of Angleſey, ſo remote from any foreign commerce, fo 
barren in itſelf, and of ſuch little conſequence, in prejudice to 
every other part of Britain? Beſides, the acknowledged igno- 
rance of the Britons in point of letters, ill accords with the 
character which Cæſar gives of the learning and wiſdom of theſe 
devotees. Almoſt all Britiſh writers, from Ninius, who lived 
in the fixth century, to Cambden, Lhuid, and Rowland, 
agree, that at this period, the Britons were barbarous, rude, 
and ignorant; and Mr. Rowland himſelf, whilſt he contends 
for his favourite country, yet owns, ** That the very Druids 
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« of Britain, neither kept nor tranſmitted to poſterity, any 
% monuments of their country.“ 
After the conqueſt of Mona by Agricola, ſays Mr. Rowland, 


the Druids fled, part to Scotland, part to Ireland, and others to 


the Iſle of Man; and to prove this, he obſerves, that in the 


days of St. Patrick, Ireland was full of Druids; but ſenſible 


that this body of men were HERE in the higheſt reputation, 
from the foundation of the monarchy, he attempts artfully to 
evade the objection, by declaring, © That from the remoteſt 
* antiquity, the Iriſh had a ſet of Druids amongſt them, planted 
there with ſome of the firſt Britiſh colonies; but from the ac- 
% counts given by their antiquarians, they, in many particulars, 
« relating to power and juriſdiction, and the uſe of writing, dif- 
« fered from the Gauliſh and Britiſh Druids.” Since then, 


'« in many particulars, befides the uſe of writing,” our Iriſh Druids 


differed from theſe, the Druids. in Ireland, in St. Patrick's time, 
could not be from Mona, nor could their anceſtors take their 
rites from Britain; eſpecially as both antient Iriſh and Britiſh 
writers are poſitively filent as to any early Britiſh migrations 
to Ireland, though ſuppoſed by ſome moderns. 

In the firſt part of his Mona Antiqua, he gives a note on page 
29, which overturns his whole ſyſtem : The Iriſh Memoirs are, 
% undoubtedly, (ſays he) in many things, of good report and credit, 
« ſupported by the many reaſons in. defence of them. That the 
« Triſh had early learning amongſt them, ſuch. at leaſt as related to 
« family hiſtory, and the like; and that they made the beſt uſe of 
« jt, is not to be queſtioned: their Druids having leſs of 
« power and authority amongſt the people, became thereby, 
« as more tractable, ſo more obliging and kinder to poſterity 


& than the Britiſh Druids were, as will appear hereatter ; who, 
« hu-- 
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cc humorfomely bigoted: in their. Way, by their Haug iy diſduin 
„, letters and contempt of writing, treaſured all in their own 
„ noddles : whereas the Iriſh Druids, leis. ſtrict in the antient 
rules of their profeſſion, ſcrupled not ru record! in writing. 
« and thereby tranſmitted to future times the many Hiſtories 


«© of their Monarchs and Princes, the Genealogies of their 


chief tribes and families, and other occurrences of note, 
„many of which, are to this day to be ſeen amongſt them; 
„all which helps, the Britons, in a great meaſure wanted, by 
the inexcuſable pride and folly of our Britiſh Druids, who 
© ſuperſtitiouſly avoided that way of communication. This 
« unhappy temper of our Britiſh Druids has left our nation fo 
„ much in the dark, that, during their time, we have very 
«« little to depend on, but what the names of places and other 


« footſteps of antient things will give us room to make the 


« beſt uſe we can of, by gueſſes and conjectures.” 

The learned antiquarian Lhuid, in his Archæologia, fo far 
from imagining that we borrowed any thing from Britain, re- 
commends it ftrongly to future Britiſh antiquarians to ſtudy 
attentively the language and hiſtory of Ireland, as of the 
greateſt utility, to inveſtigate the antiquities of their own coun- 
try; theſe are his words “: «© Henee it is clear, that the Iriſh 
«© language is abfolutely neceſſary to thoſe who would write of 
« the iſle of Britain; and that it is 7mpofible to be a complete maſ- 
<« ter of the antient Britiſh, without a competent knowledge of 
« the Iriſh.” The learned Cambden gives a moſt deſpicable ac- 
count of the antient Britith in theſe early days; * for their lives 
(he ſays) „ were altogether uncivilized, and perfectly rude, being 


ec wholly taken up in wars, ſo that they were long without learn- 


ing; moreover, their Druids and Bards thought it unlawful to 


% commit 
* Preface to his Welch Dictionary, &c. 
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« commit any thing to books, and ſuppoſing they had, they 
« muſt be long fince loſt.” The learned Dr. Warner, in his 


account of the great Cormoc 6 Cuin, thus apoſtrophizes, 


« Will it be any longer doubted after this, whether the an- 
re tient native Iriſh, had any philofophy, literature, or arts, in 
«« their Pagan Nate? onght 'we not rather take ſhame to our- 
<< ſelves, that we have hitherto always treated that antient people 
« with ſuch illiberal contempt, who had the fart of the Britons 
« for many ages, in arts and ſciences, in learning and in laws?” 
Thus, by the confeſſion of Cambden, Lhuid, and even Mr. 
Rowland himſelf, the Britiſh Druids could have no pretences- 
whatſoever to the prime ſeat of Heathen literature or theology ; 
whilſt thoſe of Ireland are acknowledged to have cheriſhed arts 
and ſciences, from the moſt remote antiquity. Hence it muſt ap- 


pear manifeſt, that our Druids could have borrowed no part of 


their religion from thoſe of Britain; but the preſumption is ſtrong 
that they took from us. 

Mr. Rowland confeſſes, that above goo years before the birth 
of Chriſt, the metropolitan ſeat or principal college of the Iriſh 
Druids was eſtabliſhed at Tara, but at the ſame time, he transfers 


the chief reſidence of theſe doors to Britain! and while he con- 


tends for their inſtructing the nations around, he affirms, they 
% were themſelves: ſo extremely proud and ignorant, that they 
cc. carefully avoided any communication by letters; whereby they 
« left our nation ſo much in the dark, that, during their time, we 


have very little to depend on, but what the names of places, 


* and other footſteps of antient things, leave us room to make the 
*« beſt uſes of by gueſſes and conjectures “ So that, except by 
intuition, it is hard to conceive how Mr. Rowland could find 
that Brudiſm: came originally from any part of Britain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Druidiſm not a Greek, but Celtic inſtitution. The different names 


of their priefls and altars, radical Iriſh. High illuftration 


which the Iriſh Hiſtory gives to Ceſar's account of this body of 
men. Evidences offered in Jupport of Ireland's claim to the _ 
ſeat of Druidiſm. 


ANY learned moderns, who are fond of making Greece 

the fountain of all ſciences, will have it, that the Druids 

of Gaul took from thence their theology z and ſupport the aſ- 
ſertion by obſerving, that the word Druid, like many other 
of their technical terms, is Greek, and derived from the 
Greek Apvy guercus; but, Baxhorn Dickinſon, and others, have 
fully cleared up this point, by proving the word Druid to be 
pure Celtic, adopted by the Greeks, as they did many other 
words; for the old radical Greek for an oak, is oagor;. Hence 
the gulph of Engia is called by Pliny, Sinus Saronicus, on ac- 
count of its having been furrounded by a wood of oak; and 
it is from this obſolete word, that the Druids have been called 
by this people, Zapwrics, as Diodorus in his 5th book ob- 
ſerves. Godovinus, in his note upon this word, in Cæſar, 
tho' he confeſſes his ignorance of its true etymology, judges 
it to be rather Celtic, than foreign ; ** Perincerta eft (ſays he) 
% la etymologia, Verique MM mile, Gallus illis Gallicum nomen im- 
„ poſurſſe, non peregrinum.” Beſides, even the Greeks admit, 
that Druidiſm was an inſtitution more antient than themſelves ; 
and that they rather borrowed from the Druids, than theſe from 
| | them. 
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them. Plato alſe owns, b fttat his countrymen adopted 1 many 
words of barbarous origin, for ſuch is the epithet they beſtowed 


on all ſtrangers; and it only remains to be refolved by theſe 
learned moderns, why the Greeks thould inſtruc foreigners in 


the rites: and myſteries, of a religion they were very little ac- 
quainted with, in preference to their own received worſhip? 

The word Druid being Celtic, its radix and its compounds 
are to be found in the Iriſh only; deir being the pure Iriſh for 
an oak. Our Heathen prieſts, from the moſt profound anti- 
quity, have been called Draithe, from which the word Druid 
is evidently formed; as the T and D, were formerly uſed indif- 


criminately, for each other. A ſoothſayer, or diviner has 


at preſent, no other name amongſt us; and it appears, that di- 
vination was one of the offices in which the Druids were em- 
ployed. In Archbiſhop.9 Donnell's elegant Iriſn verſion of the 
New, as well as in Biſhop Bedell's tranflation of the Old Teſta- 
ment into Iriſh, this word is conſtantly uſed to expreſs a ſor- 
cerer, a ſoothſayer, Sc. What the Greeks call aeromancy, or 
divining by the air or clouds, we call Cea-Draithea# ; and ſe- 
condfight, a power ſuppoſed inherent to this order of men, is 


ſtill named by us, Draith-fhios, or Druid-knowledge. The 


Vates and Bardi, or inferior orders of Druids, have their names 
from the Iriſh as well as the firſt : Faidbe with us, ſignifies 
a prophet, and Bardus ſeems derived from Bar, a man of let- 
ters; or, it may be taken from the Bared, or honorary cap 
conferred on them, when they paſſed Doctors in Poetry, as we 
know the chief Bards conſtantly did; but be its derivation 
what it may, that the word is radical Iriſh is evidene from this, 
that an hereditary family of antient Iriſh. Bards Bards, who' go by 
the een, . eee e this aay;” ths e of 
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Druidiſm not a Greek 1 but Celtic inſtitution. T, he different a 


of their prieſis and altars, radical Iriſh. High illuſtration 
which the Iriſh Hiſtory gives to Caſar's account of this body of 


men. Evidences offered in ſupport of Ireland's claim to the prime 
ſeat of Druidijm. 


ANY learned moderns, who are fond of making Greece 
| the fountain of all ſciences, will have it, that the Druids 
of Gaul took from thence their theology; and ſupport the aſ- 
ſertion by obſerving, that the word Druid, like many other 
of their technical terms, is Greek, and derived from the 
Greek Apvy quercus; but, Baxhorn Dickinſon, and others, have 
fully cleared up this point, by proving the word Druid to be 
pure Celtic, adopted by the Greeks, as they did many other 
words; for the old radical Greek for an oak, is od. | Hence 
the gulph of Engia is called by Pliny, Sinus Saronicus, on ac- 
count of its having been ſurrounded by a wood of oak; and 
it is from this obſolete word, that the Druids have been called 
by this people, TI] , as Diodorus in his 5th book ob- 
ſerves. Godovinus, in his note upon this word, in Cæſar, 
tho' he confeſſes his ignorance of its true etymology, judges 
it to be rather Celtic, than foreign ; ** Perincerta eft (ſays he) 
% la etymologia, verique fit fimile, Gallos illis Gallicum nomen im- 
« poſurſſe, non peregrinum.” Beſides, even the Greeks admit, 
that Druidiſm was an inſtitution more antient than themſelves 
and that they rather borrowed from the Druids, than theſe from 
| them. 
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them. Plato ' alſ6 owns, that his countrymen adopted many 
words of barbarous origin, for ſuch is the' epithet they beſtowed 
on all ſtrangers; and it only remains to be refolved by theſe 
learned moderns, why the: Greeks thould inſtru foreigners in 
the rites. and myſteries, of a religion they were very little ac- 
quainted with, in preference to their own received worſhip ? | 
The word Druid being Celtic, its radix and its compounds 
are to be found in the Iriſh only; deir being the pure Iriſh for 
an oak. Our [Heathen prieſts, from the moſt profound anti- 
quity, have been called Draithe, from which the word Druid 
is evidently formed; as the T and D, were formerly uſed indiſ- 
criminately, for each other. A ſoothſayer, or diviner has 
at preſent, no other name amongſt us; and it appears, that di- 
vination was one of the offices; in which the Druids were em- 
ployed. In Archbiſhop 0 Donnell's elegant Iriſh. verſion of the 
New, as well as in Biſhop Bedell's tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
ment into Iriſh, this word is conſtantly uſed to expreſs a ſor- 
cerer, a ſoothſayer, &c. What the Greeks call aeromancy, or 
divining by the air or clouds, we call Cea-DraitheaF ; and ſe- 
condſight, a power ſuppoſed inherent to this order of men, is 
ſtill named by us, Draith-fhios, or Druid-knowledge. The 
Vates and Bardi, or inferior orders of Druids, have their names 
from the Iriſh as well as the firſt: Faidbe with us, ſignifies 
a prophet, and Bardus ſeems derived from Bar, a man of let- 
ters; or, it may be. taken from the Bared, or honorary: cap 
conferred on them, when they paſſed Doctors in Poetry, as we 
know the chief Bards conſtantly did; but be its derivation 
what it may, that the word is radical Iriſh is evident from this, 
that an hereditary family of antient Iriſh: Bards, who go by 
the er name . Ward, retain to this Mr the? name of 
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Mac en Bhard, or the Son of the Bard, and Bard is Iriſh for a 


Poet. From theſe out-lines, let us deſcend to more minute 


proofs of our country's claim ; and from its hiſtory and Cuſtoms, 
elucidate foreign accounts of: this extraordinary body of men. 


By Cæſar's relation, the Druids were divines, legiſlators, 


philoſophers and poets; though ſuch different, and ſome of 
them oppoſite ſtudies, would ſeem too much for a ſet of devout 
recluſes like them. In very remote times, there is no doubt, 

but the Druids, like the Patriarchs, exerciſed all theſe 
different functions: That they did ſo in Ireland is certain; for, 
Amergin, a ſon to Mileſius, and who was appointed by his bro- 
thers Ard-Draithe, or Chief of the Laws, exerciſed them all; 
to which, 6 Cormoc, a very antient Bard, (in his account of the 
eminent Literati of Ireland) alludes, in his deſcription of this 


legiſlator, and which Mr. 6 Ceomgr chus renders i into Latin: : 


Jt 
Primus menü S-eneckde, "Miter IERNE ; 


Hi Noricus, Fudex Lege, Poeta, Sepbus. 


And the following Hemiſtic, a part of chat Prince s works, 
implies the ſame. | | 


* 


Edgnd ld Eaptuny d: agu beabee la Flantbh, 
Let wiſdom direct the church: Conduct and prudence the ſtate. 


But as people began to multiply, and families divide, theſe 
different ſciences were judged too complicated for any one ſet 
of men. The Literati of Ireland, were therefore very early 
divided into different claſſes: The Druids amongſt them, as 
the Jewiſh,, prieſts, were of a particular family ; ſo were the 
Bards ; the: lawyers of another ſept, &c. How ſoon after Amer- 
gin, our firſt legiſlator, the ſciences were thus wiſely divided, our 

hiſtories 
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hiſtories do not clearly expreſs, but that it could not be very 
long, we know to a (certainty; In the reign of Ollamb 
Fodbla, or the learned Doctor, who flouriſhed, according 
to Mr. 6 Flaherty, A. M. 3236, or 764 years before Chriſt, 
a law paſſed, which continued for ever after an unalterable 


maxim of ſtate, by which the different ſciences were to be 


confined for ever, to different families, which ſeemed not ſo 
particularly aſcertained before. To ſupport theſe different profeſ- 
ſions with ſuitable dignity, public ſtipends were allowed them 
by the ſtate ;_ and it was decreed, that in all wars, or inteſtine 


commotions, their perſons and properties. ſhould be held ſacred 


and unmoleſted by all parties: and fo great was the veneration 


of our anceſtors, for arts and letters, that, though by violence 


the monarchy was but too often acquired, and ambition occaſi- 
oned the moſt bloody conflicts, yet, for a ſpace, exceeding 2000 
years, a fingle inſtance cannot be produced of the violation of 
this law. Even for a long time after the incurſions of the Saxons, 
ſo great was the veneration for letters, that rude, rapacious and 
cruel, as theſe invaders were, they did not dare to break 
through this law, leſt the whole kingdom ſhould unite againſt 
them; and even ſo late as the days of James and Charles the firſt, 
this cuſtom continued in ſome vigour, eſpecially in Ulſter, 

Connaught, and Thomond. | | | 
The reſpe&t paid to letters in Ireland, extended to 
its profeſſors, who were held, in rank and eſtimation, next 
to the blood royal; as appears by a ſumptuary law paſſed 
in Ireland, about the year of the world 3050, which allows 
to Ollambs, or Doctors in different ſciences, but one colour 
leſs in their garments than to the princes, viz. fix ; the knights 
and prime nobility being allowed but five; the Beatachs, or 
D 2 keepers 
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keepers of conſtant open houſe for all ſtrangers, four; military 
2 three; ſoldiers, two; and artizans and plebeians, 
This cuſtom of many coloured garments, we find to be ex- 
Wen antient: thus we read in Geneſis, Now Iſrael loved 
Joſeph more than all his children, becauſe he was the ſon of 125 
old age, and be made him u coat of many caluur . | 
Schobls and colleges were founded by the Druids, for the a 
cation of youth, in different parts of the kingdom, which, on 
the[reception.of Chriſtianity; were converted to Chriſtian, ſemi- 
navies;:' But. Tara was their principal univerſity.: © There the 
Arch- Druid, chief Brethon, or Judge, Ard. Fbileaub, or Poet 
Laureat, Hiſtorian, Antiquarian, conſtantly attended the Mo- 
narch's court: There the general convention of the eſtates was 
held every third year, with the literati of the kingdom, to form 
new laws; examine the regiſtries, and: finally determine diſputes 
and law-ſuits, juſt as Cæſar tells us, was the cuſtom in Gaul 
many centuries after. The opening of this great aſſembly 
was ſolemn, awful, and magnificent; they met three days be- 
fore the month of Sambuin, or N ovember, and ſacrifices being 
offered, and the holy fires lighted up, accompanied by all kinds 
of muſical inſtruments, and ſucceeded by different odes in favour 
of the Deity, they repaired to the great hall, called Moidb- 
Cuarta, where each perſon took his place, according to the nobi- 
lity of his blood and dignity of his ſept; for honours and appoint- 
ments being hereditary in families, no confuſion could enſue ; 
and to remove even pretences for diſpute, the heralds were careful 
to place the arms of each chief over his ſeat. Probus * and 
Jocelyne + compare the magnificence of this mecting, in the 
* of St. Patrick, to that of Nebuchadnezzar, when he aſſem- 


bled 
® Vita S, Patricii, Lib, 1. + Ditto, Cap. 40, &c. 
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bled his princes 'and nobles, to worſhip the golden calf on the 
plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon. The King (fays 
Probus) and chiefs'of the people, the princes peers and magiſ- 
% trates, the Druids, Inchanters, Soothſayers, and Doctors in all 
« Arts and Sciences, being aſſembled, Loagaire the Emperor, like 
% a ſecond Nebuchadnezzar, had the aſſembly of Tara opened, 


« with ſongs and lutes, timbrels and harps, and every ſpecies of 


„ verſe.” 
Cæſar tells us, That the Druids were exempt from taxes, 


from attending the wars, &c. for which reaſon only, numbers 


embraced the profeſſion. The high immunities enjoyed by men 


of letters here, we have already ſhewn ; and ſo early as the year 
3236, the number of regiſtered Druids, Annaliſts and Poets, &c. 
royally ſupported amongſt us, exceeded 200 of each order ; beſides 
ſuch as were retained by private families. The Ollamb or Doctor in 
each ſcience, had in his train 30 ſubordinate graduates; and on 
account of the great liberties enjoyed by them, many idlers 
enliſted themſelves under their banners. This became ſo great 
an oppreſſion on the public, that the eſtates of the kingdom 
deliberated more than once, to expel them entirely the king- 
dom ; and though they did not unanimouſly agree in this point, 
their numbers were ſo far reduced, and ſuch other prudent 
regulations made with regard to them, that the burden was no 
longer complained of. 

Cæſar ſays, This order of men were faid, to take their riſe in 
Britain; but were I to venture the ſmalleſt alteration of the text, 
it would remove the obſcurity of the paſſage, and do honour to the 
great hiſtorian. That Britain, from what has been ſaid in the 
laſt chapter, could not be the prime ſeat of Druidiſm, I think 


mult be admitted; and of this the public are fo well ſatisfied, 
| ; that 
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that ſome eminent critics contradict the entire paſſage, affirming 
that Druidiſm muſt have taken its riſe in Gaul; as if they could be 
better informed, of tranſactions, at the diſtance of about 1800 years, 
than Cæſar himſelf. If theſe gentlemen, however, with impu- 
nity, entirely contradict ſo great a. writer, may I not be in- 
dulged in an attempt to clear up and illuſtrate this paſſage ? If we 
ſuppoſe, inſtead of Diſciplina in Britannia reperta, Cc.“ 
that Cæſar wrote, Diſciplina in inſulis Britanniæ reperta, 
« atque inde in Galliam tranſlata eſſe exiſtimatur, we ſhall find 
the ſenſe full and ſtrong: That in the original copy it was ſo, 
from the great accuracy of this writer, and from his ſuperior 
opportunities of knowing a ſet of people he was fo long among, 
may be well preſumed ; and alſo as England and Ireland were 
both before and after this writer's time, called indiſcriminately 


Inſulæ Britannice. An author of his eminence might well ex- 


preſs the chief ſeat of Druidiſm, in this careleſs way, as an affair ſo 
little intereſting to the Roman people. Thus Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher, The Britiſh Iſlands are tuo; one called Albion, the other Terne. 


Euſtatius, the Greek interpreter of Dionyſius ſays, There are 


t Britiſh Iflands, Ouernia and Allowin, or Birnia and Albion 
and St. Chryſoſtom * in more than two places, calls Britain and 
Ireland The Britiſb Iſies. 

But though Cæſar mentions the riſe of Druidiſm in Britain 
as traditionary, yet, he is very pglitive, that in his own times, 
«« Such as choſe to excel in letters repaired to Britain,” or 
rather to the iſles of Britain. Now from the evidence even of 
Engliſh writers, it ſhould appear leſs incredible to affirm, that 
Druidiſm might have taken its riſe in Britain, than that the 
Britiſh Druids in Cæſar's time, inſtructed the learned of the 
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continent in Divinity and Philoſophy, the magnitude of the 
earth, the motions and diſtances of the planets, the immortality 
of the Gods; and that there only, theſe ſciences were per- 
fectly cultivated. Wherefore we mult totally reject theſe ?. 
paſſages as falſe, or admit them as poſitive truths ; and if we 
admit them, they can become credible by ſuch alteration and 
interpretation only as I have propoſed; for it were abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that an iſland, ſuch as Britain was in his days, ex- 
poſed to the incurſions of the Iriſh and Picts, invaded by the 
Romans, and in which it appears letters were far from being 
either countenanced or cultivated, ſhould become the Chief Seat 
of the Muſes. Ireland, therefore, great and powerful at home, 
and dreaded and reſpected abroad, whoſe happy ſhores the Ro- 
mans durſt not approach, muſt have been, I conceive, the coun- 
try alluded to. But to proceed, 

Our great author tells us, That on account of the great 
number of verſes the Druids were to get by heart, ſome of them 
remained twenty years at college;” and it was neceflary that the 
moſt eminent of them ſhould do ſo; for beſides the antiquity 
of their country, and the exploits of their heroes, we find they 
treated of the moſt fublime branches of phyſical and metaphy- 


ſical ſcience, *© of the heavenly bodies and their motions, the 


magnitude of the earth, and the nature of the Gods.” That 
hiſtory, as well as every other uſeful branch of knowledge, has 
been preſerved in verſe, in all our. early records, is what is ad- 
mitted ; and this has even ſerved as a pretence to ſceptics to re- 
ject entirely our antient annals. But in the moſt antient nations of 
the world, hiſtory and other ſciences have been thus preſerved, as 
the ſmoothneſs and harmony of verſification, muſt impreſs them 
more ſtrongly on the memory: an important conſideration, it 
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muſt be allowed, among nations to whom printing was un- 
known, and where the preſervation even of a few MSS. was the 
buſineſs of the Poet, Hiſtorian and Antiquarian only. Ariſtotle 
had the ſame opinion of verſe, * < Every one (ſays he) better 
remembers metre - than proſe;” and ſo antient is this 
practice that Pliny + affirms, before the days of Pherecydes (who 
flouriſhed in the days of Cyrus) proſe writing was unknown; 
and nearer our own times, verſe has been thought not ill ſuited 
to the graveſt ſubjects: Strabo 4 tells us, the Turduli and 
Turdetani, bordering on the Ocean in Spain, preſerved all their 
laws, rites, and hiſtory in verſe, for above 6000 years back ; 
and they, it is more than probable, were a Scythian Colony, 
Horace's admired Art of Poetry was publiſhed in verſe, Ge. 
Lucretius wrote a Treatiſe of Philoſophy in verſe, which has 
been confuted, in the ſame ſtyle by, Cardinal de Polignac. Rules 
for Health were wrote ſome Centuries paſt, in Monkiſh verſe, 
by the moſt celebrated Phyſicians in Italy, the title of which is 
Schola Salernitana. Fracaſtorius wrote on the venereal diſeaſe, 
in Latin Verſe ; Vida publiſhed his Silk Worm, and Game of 
Cheſs, in the ſame ſtyle and language; as did Freſnoy his Ars 
Grapbica or Art of Painting. Pope wrote his Ethics; and 
Prior, an ingenious Syſtem of Phyſics, in verſe. At all 
periods, the moſt reſpectable of our Iriſh annals. have been wrote 
in verſe; and moſt of our later antiquarians, as 6 Daly, Canti, 
6 Gnive, 6 Higgin, Mac Daire, 6 Heoghſa, &c. have wrote 
in verſe; as did ſome years ago 0. Connell, a Kerry Bard, an 
Epitome of Iriſh Hiſtory. 
Cæſar ſays, it was not permitted the Druids of Gaul, to 


commit their ſacred n to writing; but he aſſigns the 


reaſon, 
Lib. Rhetor. 3. Cap. 9. + Lib. 17. Cap. 55+ 1 Lib. 3. 
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reaſon afterwards by obſerving, that ſuch as chooſe to 
excel in their arts, repaired to the /e of Britain, or rather to 
Ireland, where they were, moſt carefully treaſured up; the 


Hierographic, or Ogham, being the letter ſacred to theſe myſte- 


ries, and which is yet preſerved. That they would not ſuffer 
foreigners to be inſtructed in this occult writing, may be well 
accounted for, from this ſingle conſideration ; that it was penal, 
even in the natives, to ſtudy it, the Druids and Senachies only 
excepted ; for, together with the rites and ceremonies of their 


religion, the great Arcana of State were therein preſerved ; 


their foreign pupils were therefore obliged to commit their 
rites to memory. 

This care of their religion was not peculiar to the Iriſh : we 
find it practiſed by the moſt polite nations of antiquity, as the 
Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Cc. and how very difficult 
it was for ſtrangers to gain any tolerable knowledge of their 
learning appears from the well-known ſtory of Pythagoras, who 
ſubmitted in Egypt to circumcifion, and many other hardſhips, 
before he could be inſtructed in their myſteries. 

That the Iriſh Druids committed their myſteries to writing, 
may be collected from the following hiſtorical facts. To deter- 
mine which religion was pureſt, St. Patrick and his diſci- 
ples agreed with Loagaires, Arch-druid, to put the Books 
or Goſpels of both religions under water, and that which- 
ever ſhould appear leaſt injured by the element, ſhould pre- 
dominate. And after the new religion took the lead, St. 
Patrick had influence enough to get above 200 volumes of 
Druidical Theology and Philoſophy burnt. 

Why this apoſtle cauſed theſe writings to be deſtroyed, cannot 
be eaſily accounted for. If they were too immoral or bad, 
which the tenor of the lives of theſe Druids and their predeceſ- 


E ſors, 
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muſt be allowed, among nations to whom printing was un- 
known, and where the preſervation even of a few MSS. was the 
buſineſs of the Poet, Hiſtorian and Antiquarian, only. Ariſtotle 
had the fame opinion of verſe, * Every one (lays he) better 
remembers . metre than proſe; and fo antient is this 
practice that Pliny + affirms, before the days of Pherecydes (who 
flouriſhed in the days of Cyrus) proſe writing was unknown; 
and nearer our own times, verſe has been thought not ill ſuited 
to the graveſt ſubjects: Strabo 4 tells us, the, Turduli and 
Turdetani, bordering on the Ocean in Spain, / preſerved all their 
laws, rites, and hiſtory in verſe, for above 6000 years back ; 
and they, it is more than probable, were a Scythian Colony. 
Horace's admired Art of Poetry was publiſhed in verſe,  &c. 
Lucretius wrote a Treatiſe of Philoſophy in verſe, which has 
been confuted, in the ſame ſtyle by Cardinal de Polignac, Rules 
for Health were wrote ſome Centuries paſt, in Monkiſh verſe, 
by the moſt celebrated Phyſicians in Italy, the title of which is 


Schola Salernitana. Fracaſtorius wrote on the venereal diſcaſe, 


in Latin Verſe ; Vida publiſhed his Silk Worm, and Game of 
Cheſs, in the ſame ſtyle and language; as did Freſnoy his Ars 


Graphica or Art of Painting. Pope wrote his Ethics; and 
Prior, an ingenious Syſtem of Phyſics, in verſe. At all 


periods, the moſt reſpectable of our Iriſh annals. have been wrote 
in verſe; and moſt of our later antiquarians, as as 0 D aly, Canti, 
6 Gnive, 6 Higgin, Mac Daire, 6 Heoghſa, Cc. have wrote 
in verſe 3 as did ſome years; ago 6 Connell, & Kerry Bard, an 
Epitome of Iriſh Hiſtory. 

Czar ſays, it was not permitted the Druids of Gaul, to 


commit their ſacred myſteries. to writing; but he aſſigns the 
N reaſon, 


Ib Rhetor. 3. Cap. 9. 1 Lib. 17. Cap. 55+ + Lib. 3. 
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reaſon. afterwards by 'obſerving, that ſuch as chooſe to 
excel in their arts, repaired to the es of Britain, or rather to 
Ireland, where they were, moſt carefully treaſured up; the 
Hierographic, or Ogbam, being the letter ſacred to theſe myſte- 
ries, and which is yet preferved. That they would not ſuffer 
foreigners to be inſtructed in this occult writing, may be well 
accounted for, from this ſingle conſideration; that it was penal, 
even in the natives, to ſtudy it, the Druids and Senachies only 
excepted; for, together with the rites and ceremonies of their 
religion, the great Arcana of State were therein preſerved; 
their foreign pupils were therefore obliged to commit their 
rites to memory. 

This care of their religion was not peculiar to the Iriſh : we 
find it practiſed by the moſt polite nations of antiquity, as the 
Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Cc. and how very difficult 
it was for ſtrangers to gain any tolerable knowledge of their 
learning appears from the well-known ſtory of Pythagoras, who 
ſubmitted in Egypt to circumciſion, and many other hardſhips, 
before he could be inſtructed in their myſteries. 

That the Iriſh Druids committed their myſteries to. writing, 
may be collected from the following hiſtorical facts. To deter- 
mine which religion was pureſt, St. Patrick and his diſci- 
ples agreed with Loagaires, Arch-druid, to put the Books 
or Goſpels of both religions under water, and that which- 
ever ſhould appear leaſt injured by the element, ſhould pre- 
dominate. And after the new religion took the lead, St. 
Patrick had influence enough to get above 200 volumes of 
Druidical Theology and Philoſophy burnt. 

Why this apoſtle cauſed theſe writings to be deſtroyed, cannot 
be eaſily accounted for. If they were too immoral or bad. | 
which the tenor of the lives of theſe Druids and their predeceſ- 


E ſors, 
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ſors, will by no means permit us to think, the preſervation of 


ſome of them. would rather do honour to Chriſtianity ; but we 


have top much reaſon to imagine; that they contained many phi- 
loſophict ras} which were thought incompatible with the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, and it was therefore judged ſafeſt to deſtroy them. 


For we have ſtrong reaſons to believe that the antient-Iriſh were ex- 


cbllent aftrotiomers, and underſtood the uſe of teleſcopes, as will 


appear more evident, by a peruſal of the laſt chapter of this firſt part. 


And; as our great Virgilius was formerly condemned for aſſerting 


the antipodes; and in later times, Galilæo was clapt into the 


inquiſition, for affirming a plurality of worlds, ſo the works 
of our Druids were moſt probably deſtroyed for ſimilar reaſons. 
Though Cæſar obſerves that the Gauls were interdicted the 
uſe of letters in ſacred affairs; yet in other buſineſs, public or 
private, he ſays they made uſe of the Greek character. This 
paragraph merits our moſt ſerious attention, and a very little 


alteration in the text, will give full ſatisfaction, and reconcile 


the oppoſite notions of critics on this paſſage. 

That Cæſar was a complete maſter of the Greek is univerſally 
admitted, and that the Gauls were totally ignorant of it, the 
following anecdote proves. When Quintus Cicero was beſieged 
in Beauvais by the Gauls, Cæſar wrote to him in Greek, that 
if his letter happened to be intercepted, it ſhould give no infor- 
mation to theſe people. From this fact, the learned Scaliger, 
Selden, '&c. contend, that the word Græcis has been foiſted 
into the copies, and is no part of the original; and in the beſt 
modern Editions of this writer, this word is put into a parenthe- 
ſis, as if no part of the work. However, by way of amend- 
ment, it would ſeem, that the Critics have rather taken from 
than added to the . * it muſt Ren appear very 


abſurd 
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abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a learned and wiſe people, ſuch as the 
Druids have been painted to us, and from whom the Greeks, 
by their own confeſſion, borrowed part of their mythology, 
ſhould idly adopt the letters of a language, totally unknown 
to them, and of a people they ſcemed to have very little inter- 
courſe with. What character could they be poſſibly ſuppoſed 
to uſe, but that of the country from whence their arts and 
ſciences came? Now, people well acquainted with our Iriſh 
alphabet, will find a great fimilitude between many of its 
letters, and the correſponding Greek ones. Of this Idea, the 
late Mr. Harris was ſo full “ that he gives it as his opinion, 
That as the Britons, from whom the Gauls borrowed their 
religion, uſed the Greek letter, ſo the Iriſh, who took this 
doctrine, from the Britons, adopted the ſame character, which, 
in proceſs of time, might DEGENERATE into Iriſh. 

It is ſurpriſing, that this gentleman, who in the fame page 
affirms, That he never met with any alphabet, no not the 
' Runic itſelf, in the ſame order and ſtructure with the Beth- 
luis-nion and Ogham of the Iriſh, or our antient, common, and 
ſacred characters; ; and who could obſerve that, as there Was No 
prototype to copy them from, they muſt be originals, yet, in a few 
lines after, ſhould advance, by way of conjecture, that the 
Greek letter, ſuppoſed to be uſed by the Britons, might, in 
time, degenerate into Iriſh ! But what will the ſupporters of 
this opinion ſay, if we ſhall be able to prove that the Greeks 
themſelves | borrowed their alphabet from our e an- 
ceſtors T. 


There bane then, A ſenſible even in many of our letters 
to thoſe: of the ; Greeks, | we, may very well ſuppoſe, that, in- 
ſtead of Literis Græcis, Cæſar wrote 6. Literis Græcis fimillimis.” 


E 2 This 
* Harris's Works, vol. ii. p. 22. + See chap. 6th, of this firſt part. 
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This amendment will illuſtrate the whole paſſage, and prove, | 
that Cæſar was right, though his commentators blundered. For 
as the early Saxons; by the acknowledgement of Cambden, and 
their beſt antiquarians, borrowed from us the uſe of letters, and 
even adopted our character, why not ſuppoſe the Gauls (as much 
indebted to us, for arts and ſciences, before Chriſtianity, as 
they were in both improved by us afterwards) to have 
adopted it 'alfo ? Nay, it appears that moſt nations in Europe, 
as well as theſe, made uſe of our letter. For inſtance, Wornmius * | 
owns, that his countrymen have an antient alphabet, which . 
they call Tra. Letut, or Trlandirum Literæ; and to this day, b 
the Germans call a letter Buſebtab, Which in Engliſh ſignifies 
bookſtaff; and all the old Northern nations, for the ſame 
reaſon, called it Bogstav. Now it would appear odd to give a 
letter this name, were it not. known, chat the name of every 
letter 1 in onr alphabet, is the name of a particular tree. Thus 
it appears, and in the ſucceeding chapters it will become more 
evident, what lights our annals and language are capable of 
throwing . on the antient ſtate of Europe, and how carefully 
both ſhould be cultivated by learned antiquarians. | 
Our conſtitution, from 1 its foundation, ſeemed calculated as well 
for arts as arms. Our great anceſtor Gathelus, from whom the * 
Triſh are to this day called Clana- Geadbelig, or the poſterity of 
Gatbelus and our language Gaoidbalg, was ſo called from his 
great vene ration for letters; Gaoith denoting learning, and du, 
love. It appears likewiſe that Druidiſm was firſt brought into 
Ireland by theſe conquerors; for our annals are clear, that when 
1th, the ſon of Milgius, was ſent from Spain upon the diſcovery 
of the Weſtern or Fortunate iſland (Ireland) it was in hopes of 
accompliſhing the prophecy of Caircer, the Arch-druid, 
ay 
1 Liteme Runicae, cap. 5. r 14 
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fay they, had predicted three centuries before, that the Gathe- 
« lian, or Milefian race, would never find repoſe, till they con- 
« quered. the moſt Weſtern iſland of Europe, where they would 
« become a mighty nation.” It was in conſequence of this 
prediction, that they directed their courſe from Greece to Spain, 
then thought the moſt Weſtern part of Europe, and not finding 
there all the ſecurity they expected, they ſent ſhips, in order to 
make new diſcoveries, under the command of this prince, who 


appears not only to have been an able navigator for thoſe times, 


but an aſtronomer too, ſince it was by glaſſes, as we are expreſsly 


told, that he firſt diſcovered the Iriſh coaſts. Thus, above 
3000 years ago, our hiſtories bear evidence to the exiſtence of 


the Druids, and their pretenſions to fore-knowledge. - 

As a new inſtance of the originality of our characters, we 
may add, that our letters in antient times were called Feadba, 
alluding to woods: Our Ogham or hierographic character, is 


to this day called Ogham-Creabb, or the branchy type; and 


every letter in our common alphabet, alludes to ſome tree. Thus, 


Beith, or B, is the Birch-tree; Luis, or L, a quick; Nion, or 


N, the aſh; Fearn, or F, the alder; Sail, or S, the willow; 


'Deir, or D, the oak; Uath, or U, the whitethorn, &ec. and 


had we' no other proofs than thoſe here hinted at, that Ireland 
was the chief ſeat of the Druids, and of Drutdiſm, ſpreading from 


hence to Britain and the continent, they muſt be admitted, by every 


candid enquirer, to be very weighty; and eſpecially as no other 
nation can offer any ſo good. Our earlieſt writings were on the 
tablets of birch- tree, called, Orauin, and the collected pieces 
Taibble-F zeadb, or Philoſophical Tablets. It was to this cuſtom 
undoubtedly, that Horace alluded, when he tiled the firſt com- 
poſition of laws, engraving them on wood, Leges incidere Ligno. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV 


a . f Religious among 4 1 Gauls, called Fn of 
Iriſh origin. Of the Senæ or Druid-Prieſteſſes. Antient Italians 
adhered to Druidiſm. Deities of the antient Iriſh; their Ca- 

.  therns, Crom-hacs, and circular pillars. Gauliſh Hercules ex- 

' plained. ' Of the Dallans, or Pillars of the Iriſh. 


ESIDES the Druids, we find another .order of religious 

amongſt the Gauls, called Samnothei, of whom writers 
afford us little ſatisfaction: the general opinion is, that Sa- 
mothes, a ſon of Japhet, was the founder of Druidiſm amongſt 
the Celtz, as well as of arts and letters; hence their Aterati 
were called Samothei ; they were, according to Ariſtotle, highly 
{killed in the laws of God and men; and Beroſus affirms, that 
from Samothes the Greeks borrowed their alphabet. Hollingſ- 
head, in his Chronicle, from Bale, declares, that the prieſts 
of Samothes became ſo renowned in Britain, that from them 
the ifland was called Samothea. Lewis in his Hiſtor. Brit. cap. 
2. aſſerts him to have been the founder of the Celtic monarchy, 
and that he wrote a code of laws and diſcipline, in the Hebrew 
tongue, but in the Phcenician character ; and that, from him 
the Greeks borrowed their letters. Diogenes Laertius, with a 
vanity. peculiar to the Greeks, in making all compound words, 
from Greek roots, calls this order of men Zeuvode, from Eeuv©- 
venerandus, and OEOZ Deus; but as they were a Celtic order 
of religious, we, with more juſtice, derive this word from Samb, 
which is Iriſh for acceptable, pleaſant; and Dia, God. But to 
demonſtrate, that the Samnothei, as well as Druids, were an 
Iriſh inſtitution ; we find as the month of May was ſacred to 
Beal, or Apollo amongſt us, ſo was the month of November 


dedi- 
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dedicated to Samothes, being to this day called Sambuin. I 
know ſome learned antiquarians, and particularly Mr. Lhuid, 
think, that our Sambuin, or November, was ſo called, from 
Samb-fuin, i. e. the gathering in of Summer; but this I cannot 
agree to: for Spring is the time of ſowing ; and harveſt that 
of gathering; and the laſt we call Fombar, probably from 
Fuin-arbhar, the gathering in of the corn. Beſides, the firſt 
of November was as high a feſtival with our Heathen anceſtors, 
as the firſt of May: on its eve was the great fire of Sambuin 
lighted up, all the culinary fires of the kingdom being firſt ex- 
tinguiſhed ; and it was not only deemed ſacrilegious, but highly 
penal, to light up the Winter fires but from this ſacred one, 
given out by the Samnothei, or prieſts of Sambuin; and for 
which the head of every houſe paid an annual tax. The ſu- 
preme temple of Sambuin was called Tlachta, in Meath ; and 
from him the Sabines, and then the Romans probably borrowed 
their Sancus, Semo- Sanctus, and Fidius; for according to Ovid, 


all theſe names implied the ſame Deity. 


| Quarebam nonas, Sanco, Fidione referrem, 
An tibi Semo pater ; cum mihi Sancus ait 

Cuicunque ex illis dederis, ego munus habebo. 
Nomina trina fero : fic voluere Cures : 

Hunc igitur veteres donarunt æde Sabini, 
Inque Quirinali conſtituere jugo. 


Thus Samothes appears, I think, with great probability, to 
have been an Iriſh Deity, and his worſhip to have ſpread from 


hence, with Druidiſm, to Britain and the Continent. Beſides 


theſe, Pomponius Mela tells us of a female order of religious 
amongſt the Gauls, dedicated to one of their deities, who made 


vows of perpetual celibacy ; and theſe votaries were called Sen. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Cambden, an able and zealous advocate for his comms; 
would have it wrote, Lene, and that, he ſays, is old Britiſh for 
a Nun, as he fougd it in ſome antient gloſſary. But till a 
better reaſon is offered for this alteration, we ſhall adhere to 
the original, and eſpecially, as it appears ſatisfactorily, that 
theſe Senæ muſt have been the prieſteſſes of Sambuin; and from 
them I conjecture, that ſome of our antient females might take 
names, as they do now from - Chriſtian Saints; thus, amon gſt 
our early Chriſtians, I find, a Saint Samthana, Abbeſs of Clon- 
brone, whoſe life is yet exktant. 

I have hinted, that the Sabines might have borrowed their 
Sancus from our Samhuin ; as I am clear, that the antient States 
of Italy, did their religion from us. Thus, in the reign of 
Tiberius * we are told, on account of the great inundations 
of the Tyber, it was propoſed in the ſenate, to ſtop the currents 
of lakes and rivers into it; but before they would reſolve on 
any thing, they firſt conſulted their allies. Theſe laſt obſerved, 
that nature pointed out the true current of rivers; and that it 
would be highly ſinful to attempt any alteration in them, eſ- 
pecially, as they had conſecrated woods, altars, and prieſts, to 
the rivers of their country. Auſonius, a poet of the fourth 
century, tells us (and as being a Gaul, his teſtimony cannot 
be doubted) that the Gauls had their river Gods ; and he thus 


ſpeaks of a fountain near Bourdeaux ; 
Divona Celtarum Lingua, ons addite Divis. 


Now Divona is poſitive Iriſh for a river god, and we have 
ſufficient proofs that ſuch were part of our heathen Deities. 
We are told in the life of St. Patrick, + that the Saint being 


in Conaught, attended by three biſhops, and many clergy, one 
morning 


* Tacit. Annal. Lib. 1. Cap. 79. + Ogypia, p. 20. 
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morning early, the Saint and his company were ſinging hymns at 
a fountain adjoining the palace of Cruachan ; and being interro- 


gated by two daughters of Loagaire the monarch, (who were there 


educating) as to their buſineſs, &c. we find, amongſt other queſ- 
tions, the eldeſt demands; who their God was, and where he dwelt ? 


If in heaven, under it, or on earth? In mountains, or valleys, 


the ſea, or in rivers? And it ſeems more than probable, that 
the early miſſionaries finding this great attachment of the natives 
to wells, which, to this day, are generally ſhaded by oak trees, 


they, in order to divert the courſe of their ſuperſtition, dedi- 


cated them to Chriſtian Saints, inſtead of their antient Druid 


' Patrons. Cæſar, in his fixth book, tells us that Mercury was 


a God greatly revered by the Gauls, and of whom they had 
many images; and Livy in his ſixth book ſays, that by the 
Spaniards he was called Teutates, or the God of travellers, 
which compound is manifeſt Iriſh ; Dia ſignifying God, and 
Tuath a country. Apollo alſo was a Deity of great con- 
ſequence, whom they called Belin, and Belinus, and by this 
name the month of May is yet called HERE. Next to 
him, Ceſar mentions Mars, whom they called Heſus; and 
from whom, perhaps, our | anceſtors called Friday Haiſhn. 
Jupiter, whom the Greeks from Thunder called Brantaios, we 
find the Gauls adored by the Name of Tamaris; and Taran is 
Iriſh for Thunder. Circius is a wind to which Auguſtus Cæſar 
built a .temple in Gaul; and Phavorinus, a Gaul by birth, ſays 
“Our Gauls call by the name of Circius that wind which blows 
* on their own coaſt, and which is the fierceſt in all theſe parts.” 
With us, Chriche fignifies a country or territory, and by this 
name many tracts of land are yet known, as Criche Cualan, in 
the county of Wicklow ; Criche na Ceeadach, in the county of 
Meath, &c. That the wind was worſhipped by our heathen an- 


ceſtors, 
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ceſtors, does not admit of a doubt; for when Loagaire the mo- 
narch, and cotemporary with St. Patrick, vowed to exonerate the 
province of Leinſter from the Boreimb, or tribute paid to the 
Iriſh monarch, the oath he ſwore, was, By the ſun and the 
wind,” as the; annals of Ulſter declare; and what the Greeks 
called Aeromancy, or divining by clouds, we yet call Cea 
Draitbeact. It may not be amiſs to inform the curious reader 
that this tribute, impoſed in the firſt century, and paid for 
about 400 years, conſiſted of 6000 cows, 6000 ounces of pure 
filver, 6000 cloaks. richly wove, 6000 copper -caldrons,  &c. 
Mr. Harris * thinks that the Sun was adored in Ireland by the 
name of Cean Grioth, or head of the Sun; and that Jocelyne 
the monk, in his life of St. Patrick, ignorant of the Iriſh lan- 
guage, miſtakingly calls it, Cean Croithi, or head of all the 
Gods. But I apprehend the miſtake is Mr. Harris's ; becauſe 
our own writers, who were perfect maſters of their native lan- 
guage, call our chief deity Cean Croithi; and Colgan ꝶ in the ſame 
page, calls him Cean-Croithi, and Crom-Cruadb. By this name 
was jupiter adored, as is manifeſt, by Cruim's being obſolete 
Iriſh for Thunder; hence Cruimthear, the moſt antient name 
for a prieſt, ſignified the prieſt of Crom, or Jupiter. The ſun 
was here worſhipped by the name of Beal, which name the 
month of May ſtill retains; but to demonſtrate that by Bea/ 
our anceſtors underſtood the ſun, 'I obſerve, that the Iriſh for a year 
is Bliagbain, derived from Beal, the Sun; and Ain, a great circle, 
as within it the Sun went through all the ſigns of the zodiac; and 


perhaps, a more learned and expreſſive word, cannot be found 
in any other language. St. Patrick, in his Confeſſion, addreſſed 
by way of Letter to the Iriſh nation, cenſures this worſhip, by 
obſerving, that their attention ſhould be, not to this planet, but 


| | to 
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to its great Fabricator; * For, (ſays he) chat ſun which we ſee 
« riſe, performs its courſe conſtantly, by the command of God, 
« for our uſe; but the ſplendor of it ſhall not always continue, 
« whilſt thoſe who adore it, ſhall unhappily fall into eternal pu- 
« niſhment.” In a MS. life of our great Collumba, apoſtle of the 
Picts, mention is made of a celebrated Druid Temple: on the 
altar, which was of exquiſite workmanſhip, was curiouſly de- 
picted on glaſs, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, being the heathen 
deities. 'The learned 6 Flaherty tells us, * that at the great 
convention at Tara in the firſt Century, the eſtates ſwore alle- 
giance to Tuasbal and his family or blood, by the ſun, moon, 
and the other deities, celeſtial as well as terreſtrial. 

That no doubt ſhould remain, as to the antient religion and 
learning of Europe being from Ireland, I muſt obſerve, that 
the ſtone altars on which the Druids facrificed, many of which 
yet remain in France, Britain, and Ireland, are in all theſe 
places called Crom-/iachs; and Crom was our chief deity, and 
Lia is Iriſh for a large ſtone; hence the Lia fail, or ſtone of 
deſtiny, on which our antient monarchs were crowned, was 
called Crom-/ia, or the altar of Crom. I know moſt of our an- 
tiquarians think theſe altars were ſo called from the covering- 
ſtone being placed rather floping than horizontal; the word crom 
fignifying alſo bending, adoring ; but this will not account for 
4 flamen or prieſt in the antient Iriſh being called Crumthear, 
which evidently ſignifies the ſervant 'of © Cruim, Jupiter, or 
Thunder; beſides, we find many of theſe covering- tones quite 
flat, which deſtroys the very principles of this derivation. The 
fact, 1 conceive, was this: Our chief deity was called Crom- 
arndt er Cran Croithr,; ; wi it i is $ moſh likely, the word 
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Crom was never pronounced without ſome mark of veneration 
to the head of all the Gods; as Virgil ſings, 


4 Jobe principium Muſe; ; Jovis omnia plena E 


at 


""\Whence, after the reception of Chriſtianity, from the I 
of bowing and bending at the name of Crom, it, by degrees, 
became expreſſive of the act itſelf. The reader muſt ob- 
ſerve, that I here totally reject the far- fetched Hebrew deriva- 
tions of Dickinſon, Rowland, &c. The Carneades, ' Catherns, 
or piles of ſtones heaped on one another, not unlike the mer- 
curial heaps of the Greeks, are ſo called in all the Celtic dia- 
lets; and is ſtill. the common name with us, being derived 
from the verb Carnaim, to pile up. The riſe of theſe Cathers, 
are variouſly accounted for; but the moſt current opinion is, 
that they were raiſed as evidences of ſome great event. We 
find one of the maxims of Pythagoras was, Locus lapidibus 
obruendus, ubi ſanguis humanus ſparſus eſt; and as it is very 
near a certainty, that he himſelf was a Druid, (for, from our 
remark from 8 it is evident, the Italian ſtates adhered 
to that religion,) it furniſhes us with a plauſible conjecture, that 
theſe Catherns were zmmemorations of ſignal victories: As the 
Belus of the Gauls, and Apollo of the Greeks, appear to be 
the ſame deity, perhaps the Carnean feaſts of Apollo, might be 
taken from us, Apollo being firnamed Sa. and from whine 
May was called Kagus My. 

Beſides, the Catherns, and ya” gy we tak. the Druids 
had, in their groves, very large ſtones, pitched on end, forming 
exact circles, but between each ſtone was a- conſiderable 
fpace ; theſe were of different diameters, but all obſerving the 
circular form.” The greateſt number of theſe, and the moſt 
perfect I believe in Europe, are yet. ſtanding near Lowgh-guir ; 
bs and 
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and on the road-ſide, between Limerick and Bruff. Some of 
the fingle ſtones of theſe circles, I am ſure exceed two tons 
weight ; and at the top of an hill adjoining, a fine Crom liac 


yet ſtands. This place and the adjoining lake, have been fa- 


mous, from the remoteſt antiquity, and of whieh many fabu- 
lous ſtories are told ; near to it was a famous city, or pro- 


bably a Druid academy, as the name of Cathair, by which it 


yet goes, declares; and the remains of ſtreets, and marks of a 
town, may yet be traced. What the particular uſe of theſe cir- 
cles were, can now only be gueſſed : there is a paſſage in 
the 56th chapter of Jocelyne's life of St. Patrick, which may, 


on this occaſion aſſiſt us; he tells us that Laagaire the Irith 


monarch adored an idol, - called, Cean Croithi, or the chief of 
the Gods; that it was magnificently adorned with gold and ſil- 
ver; and that twelve other _ brazen images of inferior degree, 


ſtood RounND HIM, in a bending poſture, expreſſive of his 
ſuperiority. Now, when we refle& that in theſe ſtone circles, 


there is one always in height and thickneſs ſuperior to. all the 
reſt, and that theſe laſt are of different fizes, we ſhould be 
tempted to imagine that they were a rude. indication of 
the national worſhip, placed on the high roads, as croſſes are now 
in Catholic countries to excite public devotion; or they may have: 
been ſo conſtructed, in honour of Beal, and by their figure, in- 
tended to denote the annual courſe of the ſun.. * 

Lucian relates the following remarkable ſtory. He tells us, 
in Gaul he faw Hercules painted like a little old man, drawing 
after him an infinite number of perſons who, ſeemed to be 
led on. with pleaſure, by very fine chains,, faſtened on one: 
fide. to their ears, and on the other, to the point of his tongue. 
Lucian admiring this cavalcade, demanded of a learned Druid. 


its explication ? he told him, that Hercules did not in Gaul as in. 


Greece 
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Greece denote ſtrength, but the power of eloquence, of which 
this figure was emblematical, for which reaſon, he was in their 
language, called Ogmius. Now, whilſt critics have formed 
a thouſand defective conjectures, concerning this word and 
its meaning, our language at once explains it. Our hie- 
rographic, or letter ſacred to divinity and antiquity, was called 
Ogma, Ogam, or Ogham, and was the ſtudy of the Druids 
and Senachies. Of this Ogham; or occult manner of writing. 


there were ſeveral ſpecies, yet preſerved, as the ogham Creubb, 
or branchy alphabet, ogham Coll, or method of writing by. vowels 


and diphthongs, Cc. and Mac Curtin, a curious antiquarian, 
ſome years dead, tells us, that he has ſeen no leſs than thirty- 
two different methods of forming the Ogham: Ogmius there- 
fore amongſt the Gauls, denoted the Father of Letters, from 
whom alone eloquence can proceed. Mr. Toland, in his Diſſerta- 
tions on the Druids goes further; and as (gma was a proper 
name, he conjectures, that ſome of our early princes muſt be 
alluded to by this Gaulic image. Perhaps Ogma Grianan, 
who was married to Aethna, a celebrated poeteſs, and who, on 
account of his ſuperior talents, was called Grianon, or the Shi- 
ning, might be the perſon alluded to. We have a recent evi- 
dence that the word came from Ireland, for William Halloran, 
head of the NoMinaLs at Oxford, the contemporary and 
great opponent of our Scotus, is better known amongſt 
ſchool-men, by the name of William of Ocham, and Ogh- 
am, than by his real name of 6 Halloran ; the name of 
Ogham being given him by his countrymen, on account 
of his great knowledge in this occult writing; and in 


which, Ware declares, he was poſſeſſed or an  hitire "HOOK 
wrote on vellum. Su 1 
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Large ſingle ſtones, we find were formerly erected through 
moſt parts of the kingdom, with inſcriptions on them, moſtly 
wrote in the Ogham, or occult manner of inditing, and which 
the Druids and Senachies only could explain. Whether theſe 
were memorials of great actions, and of the different tributes 
paid by each province, to the national ſupport, ſuch as we read 
were the uſes the | antient Egyptians made of their obeliſks, I 
ſhall not affirm. * Theſe were called Dallans ; one of which 
ſtood ſome years ago (and probably does ſtill) near Kill- 
Dorery, in the county of Cork, with an inſcription on 
it, which I could not interpret; the | ſtumps of many 
ſuch are yet to be ſeen, but with the points broke off, as 
well as the inſcriptions, tho' they ſtill preſerve the name of 
Dallan. I cannot, however, find, that many of them were 
ſhaped with the chiſſel. Yet it 1s probable that ſome ſu- 
perb obeliſks, which ftill remain with old Chriſtian inſcrip- 
tions in Iriſh characters, may have been originally Dallans, 
changed from their primitive intention, and the hieroglyphics 
eraſed. | 


* Tacit. Annal. Lib. 2. Cap. 60. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. K 4 


Caſars account of the Gauliſh Knights, ins, by the very 
early inſtitutions of chivalry in Ireland. Different orders of 
Knighthood in Ireland, with their manner of education, &c. 
Payſamias' relation of the Gauliſb Knights illuſtrated. German 
Knighthood, of Iriſh origin. The Ambatt, or third order 
among ft the Gault, an Iriſh inſtitution. Remarkable inſtance 

| of the elevated principles of our Knights : not confined to any 
period of Hiſtory, * common * the foundation of our 
| monarchy to this day. 


HE oed order amongſt the Gauls, Cæſar aſſures us 

was, the EquiTEs or Knights. Of this claſs the hiſ- 
tories of Britain are totally ſilent; nor does Mr. Rowland, ſan- 
guine as he is, in his attempts to ſhew that the Druids, or firſt 
order, took their riſe in Angleſey, take the leaſt notice of 
this. Here again our hiſtory vindicates the Roman writer, and 
ſtrongly confirms our claim to the prime ſeat of arts and arms. 
Military orders of knights were very early eſtabliſhed in Ire- 
land. Long before the birth of Chriſt we find an hereditary 
order of chivalry in Ulſter, called Curaidbe na Craoibbe ruadh, 
or the Knights of the Red Branch, from their chief ſeat in 
Emania, adjoining to the palace of the Ulſter Kings, called 
Teagh na Craoibbe ruadb, or the Academy of the Red Branch; 
and contiguous to which was a large hoſpital, founded for the 
fick knights and ſoldiers, called hron-bhbearg, or the houſe of 
the ſorrowful ſoldier. The kings of Munſter had their order of 
chivalry called Clana Deagha, or the progeny of Deagha, a 
moſt intrepid hero. The Conaught knights of the Dananian 
race were called Gambanradb Jorrus, or the guardians of Jorrus; 
and 
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and thoſe of Leinſter were called Clana Boorſghne. Each order 
choſe a maſter or ſuperior, to whom they were bound by cer- 
tain promiſes of vows; and theſe chiefs were always of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed bravery and generoſity. Accordingly we find, 
A. M. 39 50, a conteſt, ' between the renowned heroes, Connal, 
ſirnamed Cearnach, or the Victorious, Cucullin, and Loare 
Buach, for the maſterſliip of the Ulſter knights, which was 


yielded. to Connal; whilſt at the ſame time Olliol- fion preſided 


over thoſe of Conaught; and Conraoi, commonly called Cuirigh 
Mac Dair, or the hero Mac Daire, ruled the Munſter knights. 
Perhaps Ridaire, one of the many names to expreſs an hero 


or knight, was peculiar to the Munſter order only, to com-. 


memorate this famous Daire; for rig which is joined to 
Daire, ſignifies 1 in Iriſh the fore- arm, and the compound might 
denote the knights formed by the arm of Dare, or rather the 
imitators of his valour. From hence alſo, probably, / aroſe the 
cuſtom of laying a drawn ſword on each knight at his creation; 
and it would ſeem alſo, that, from this word the Germans bor 
rowed their ruiter or knight: this much is certain, that we find 
the word uſed by Writers of Mey ano”: and third WY 
amongſt us. 

But, beſide theſe asi <2 of kilighthiood, there was 
another ſuperior to them, which ſeemed peculiar to the royal 
line of Mileſius only; at leaſt, without this Gradb-Gai ge, or 
order of chivalry, no prince could preſume to become a candi- 
date for the monarchy, as will appear in its place: theſe knights 
were called Niagh Naſe, or of the collar, from a Naſe-or, or 
collar of gold, which they wore round the neck. None could 
gain admittance into any:of theſe orders but ſuch as were of the 
pureſt blood, of great perſonal ſtrength, beauty of perſon, . and. 
diſtinguiſhed bravery ; and ſo famed were our Iriſh knights, for 


n elegance 
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elegance of ſhape, ſtrength, and ſize, that our annals aſſure 
us, they were all over Europe called, by way of pre-eminence, 
the HxRoES of the Was TERN J8r7s, From what I can col- 
le& from, our annals, the candidates for knighthood were en- 
tered as penſioners. in the different academies, at ſeven years of 
age from. this to thirteen they were in training in all military 
exerciſes, and in feholeſtic diſcipline; they then took their firſt 
vowie, and at eighteen entered into action. It was at the 
age of ſeven, that Conal Cearnach, Cucullin, Cc. were placed 
in theſe military ſchools, as our accounts of them tell us; and 
they flauriſhed; near 1800 years: ago. In the life of St. Carthag, 
biſbop of Liſmore, who lived in the ſeventh century, it is ſaid 
« that Moelfulius, King of Kerry, intending to knight St. 
% Carthag, whilſt he was yet a boy, put into his hand a ſword 
and target, being the badge of knighthood. In 1395, 
Richard II. made a royal tour to Ireland, and was met in 
Dublin by the four provincial kings, whom he intended knight- 
ing; but they excuſed themſelves, as having received this ho- 
nout from their different parents at ſeven years old, that being 
the time at which the Kings of Ireland knighted their eldeſt 
ſons, or next in blood, as Froiſſard, (an eye-witneſs) and from 
him Selden, Sc. inform us. Certainly this method of care- 
fully training and educating young gentlemen, from ſeven to 
eighteen years, muſt be admitted as more honourable to chi- 
yalry, and to the wife inſtitutors of it, than the modern me- 
thods of qualifying for, and of conferring theſe honours. 
But knighthood, in antient Ireland, was not a mere title ! 
Pauſanias, in his Phocica tells us, that the Gauliſh knights 
were called Frimarkifian, in their language, from each knight's 
being attended by two horſemen to remount him, in caſe his 
| horſe ſhould be killed; for, (fays he) the name of an horſe 
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amongſt - the Gauls is knbwn to be Markan!“ K! fetch 77 


Brojia To ri Mag zy U v Ke But this is a fur- 


ther proof 'that theſe orders of "chivalry took their riſe in 
Ireland; for the martian and markan of Pauſanias, are original 
Iriſh words, Maye being Iriſh for an horſe, hence we eall an 
horſeman, marcath'; cavalry, mareſiuug b 4 face horſe, arb 


mbhare, Gc. and this Gauliſh cuſtom, was eonſtantly obſerved 


in Ireland, and the attendants were called Giollaidbe-cin-edebh. 
The cavalry of the Gauls we find armed with a javelin and 
hatchet, and theſe were the arms of outs alſo; and at the uſe 
of the'battle-axe they were fo adroit, that Catnbrenſis tells us, 
„It was a common thing with them, to cut the thigh off 
at a ſingle ſtroke; the mutilated part dropping off on one 
fide of the horſe, and the dying body on the other,” Ta- 


citus * tell us, that they nevet meet upon any public or 


private buſineſs unarmed ; that the youth cannot bear arts 
without the approbation of the community, and that this 
honour is conferred by the prince, the father, or next in blood, 
by preſenting to the candidate, a ſword or javelin, and a ſhield, 
as his firſt enſigns of honour. Selden in his titles of hotiour, 
page 363, is clear, that the original of chivalry in Germany 
and Gaul, had no fort of reference to the knights of antient 
Rome, but muſt have aroſe from themſelves, ** or the other war- 
like nations of the north. That they muſt have taken their rife 
in Ireland is very probable. | 1. From the very karly inſtitutions 
of ſuch bands amongſt us; 2. from the manner of conferring 
this honour in Germany, exactly correſponding with our cuſ- 
toms ; and 3. from the very name of knight amongſt the Ger- 
mans, being Iriſh; for I fcruple not to affirm that the German 
ritter, or knight, is derived from the Iriſh ridaire, becauſe I 

G 2 | find 


* De Mor. Germanorum. 
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and it uſed in vid: N88. here, in the ad, and zd centuries, 


which is; earligr than their knowledge of letters 3 add to this, 
that is Germany, tlie firſt ornament, neceſſaty for a knight was 
the #orgues, or collar of gold, which the Iriſh knights never 
omitted 3 many of which collars, of the pureſt gold, are 180 
found, one of which is now in my poſſeſſion - 
According to Polybius, the principal troops of the Gauls were 
called geſſatæ and /oldarii, and our infantry were called coifithe, 
and ſaigbdeori; the firſt ſignifying foot - ſoldiers, and the ſecond 
archers; their brayeſt; men were called geſi; and gaiſgeab, in 
Iriſh; Ggnifies! yatour ; the Gauliſh ſpear was called peſum, =_ 
with us; geofſaden is the name of a ſhaft or arro -. 

Cæſar tells us, that the knights were attended by . am- 
bacti, and clients. The Druids in Ireland, as in Gaul, were of 
the firſt order; theſe were followed by the knights; and next 

in ſucceſſion were the ambacti, beatach's, or keepers. of open 
2 It is, for want of a knowledge of our hiſtory, that 
lexicographers have rendered the word ambactus a ſervant 
or attendant, whereas it, in truth, ſigniſies a man of hoſpitality, 
being derived from the Iriſh words 4iadb, meat, and eadach, 
cloaths. No man could preſume to aſſume the title of beatach, 
who had not + ſeven town-lands, each town-land compre- 
hendipg ſeven. plow-lands ; he. was alſo to have ſeven plows 
going, and be. maſter, of ſeven herds of cattle, each herd con- 
taining 120 cs; his houſe was to be acceſſible by four diffe- 
rent roads; and an hog, a beef, and a mutton, were always to 
be ready for the entertainment of the traveller; and of ſuch 
houſes no leſs than 1800 belonged. to the two Munſters only. 
This ſpirit of hoſpipality, which * antient Iriſh carried be- 
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yond all other nations, is ſtill nobly kept up by individuals, as 
ſuch foreigners as from time to time viſit us, can well atteſt. 

The lands appropriated” to this ſervice by the ſtate, in many 
places, ſtill retain the name of Baille Beatach; and the Beatach's, 
an honourable family in Conaught, in all appearance took their 
name from their employ. It is worthy remark, that the pre- 
ſent Turks, confeſſedly of Scythian origin, keep up to this day, 
the ſame laudable ſpirit of hoſpitality ; great inns being erected 
on all their public roads, at the national expence, for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of travellers. 

Where we find academies founded, maſters regularly choſen, 
ſuch attention to diſcipline, and hoſpitals for the fick and wounded, 
as in Ireland for about 2000 years, we may conjecture, that each. 
knight, on his admiſſion, or rather diſmiſſion, made vows of obe- 
dience, &c. What the particular vows of our antient knights 
were, cannot at preſent be exactly aſcertained ; but from what 
the ſoldiery, on their admiſſion into the Iriſh legions, were 
oblized to ſwear, we may reaſonably believe they were roman- 


tically brave. The ſoldiery bound themſelves on pain of death, 


1. Not to commit violence on women, but rather to defend them. 


2. To relieve the poor, the diſtreſſed, and oppreffed, to the ut- 


moſt of their power. 3. Never to retire, much leſs fly, though 
attacked by nine men of any other country. However, we have, 
in a very reſpectable MS. whoſe title is, ſounrudhe mag ha leand, 


or The ſurpriſe on the plains of Lena, a hint of our antient 


ſtate of chivalry, too intereſting and curious to be buried in 
oblivion, which may enable us to form ſome idea of what our 
knights muſt have been. In the latter end of the ſecond 
century, the Tong and bloody wars carried on for ſome years, 

between Con the monarch, and Eugene the great, king of Mun- 


ſter, were terminated by a peace, by which the kingdom, 


from: 
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from the port of Dublin to Galway, was divided by a deep ditch, 
ſupported by redoubts at proper diſtances, and was called Eiſgir- 
ri f bada, or the Long Bounds, the ruins of which are at this 
day viſible in many places. By this diviſion, all the North part 
of the kingdom, with the title of monarch, was preſerved to 
Con : and the Southern half to the king of Munſter. The ſhip- 
ping coming in and going out of the ports, were alſo to pay their 
duties to the princes in whoſe partition they happened to lie. In 
192, this peace was broken on the following account: On a 
royal tour, Eugene found in the port of Dublin moſt of the 
ſhipping anchoring at the North fide of the Liffey, and of courſe, 
paying duty to the Monarch; and being a prince both enter- 
prizinz and powerful, he made this a pretence to renew the war, 
alledging, that by the partition treaty, the duties on goods ſhould 
be equally divided. Both parties met on the plains of Lena, in 
Connaught; but the Monarch dreaded the iſſue of the battle, 
on account of the uncommon bravery of Eugene, and of his 
veterans. It was therefore propoſed in council, the evening 
before the battle, to attack the Munſter army at mid-night. 
Gaull Mac Morni, Con's general, and the chief of the Con- 
naught knights, after declaring that his fight was impaired, 
and that he could not ſee but in clear day-light, concluded his opi- 
nion with theſe words, ** On the day that the arms of a knight 
<« were put into my hands, I ſwore, never to attack my enemy at 

« night, by ſurprize, or under any kind of diſadvantage, nor 
« ſhall I now break it.” The attack was nevertheleſs made at 
mid-night, and in the diſpoſal of the troops, Gaull agreed, at 
break of day to attack, with his Clana Morni, the king of Mun- 
ſter and his guards; for as Eugene was the moſt formidable hero, 
the poſt of danger neceſſarily fell to the braveſt of his antago- 
niſts. The — of the Munſter troops was great and dread- 
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ful : incapable themſelves of taking any advantages, but what ſu- 
perior bravery gave, they neither dreaded nor expected an aſſault, 
and in the beginning fell an eaſy prey to their inſidious enemies; 
but, Eugene recovering from the general confuſion, as well as 
Froech, prince of Spain, his brother-in-law, attacked the ene- 
my with their accuſtomed flerceneſs; and fo great was the ſlaugh- 
ter made by Eugene and his guards, that Gaul was ſent for, (for 
it was now morning) and reminded by the Monarch of his par- 
ticular appointment againſt the king of Munſter; the gallant 
knight then led on his troops to the attack, and Eugene op- 
poſed him, till, with his body pierced in a hundred places he 
bravely expired, together with his brother-in-law, in the midſt 
of the enemy. Where this dectfive battle was fought, there yet 
remain two hills, ſaid to be the burial- places of theſe two heroes. 

I know Mr. 6 Flaherty “ is poſitive, that in this ſurprize, 
Eugene was killed in his bed, by Gaull, and this ſeems to be 
ſupported by the following lines of Torna-Eigis, a writer of the 
fourth century, and chief poet to Nial the great, 


do pdd Holl, cedh nd gconadb, acolg a gceañ ſegh Mumhan, 
Sun bladhardh ler Cnamha « Chmn ; S uf adh an lap dh he. 


I chooſe, however, to follow the MS. account, ſo conſiſtent 
with the reft of our hiſtory, and with the principles of our 


knights. 


But ſuch high and extraordinary inftances of generoſity and 
bravery were not peculiar to the age in queſtion ; we ſhall find 
them practiſed in almoſt every period of our hiſtory, from the 
very foundation of the monarchy, to the laſt wars in Ireland; 


according to the poet, 


Genus 


* Ogygia, p. 316. 
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vio AS roo. eee, 
Vir ea noftr, ra pulo. 


't, 


Thus, when the Mileſian fleet (after the mae of Ith, as 
had been ſent from Spain to make diſcoveries on the coaſt of Ire- 
land) had made good their landing; and the inhabitants com- 
plained that they came on them ungeneroufly and by ſurpriſe; by 
the advice of Amergin, their Arch- Druid, the following articles 
were agreed on: That the Mileſians were to retire to their 
fleet, re- embark, and fail off the coaſt, and after this, if the 
Dananian inhabitants could not prevent their making good a 
ſecond landing, they were to ſubmit to their government. No 
doubt but many readers will ſtare, to think a people already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a country, ſhould, from a point of honour, expoſe them- 
ſelves anew to the dangers of the ſea: but ſuch was the fact 
by this piece of romantic honour on one fide and craft on the 
other, ſeveral ſhips and many brave men periſhed in a great 
ſtorm which enſued, and which the Iriſh probably expected, 
as the Book of Congueſts particularly relates. This misfortune, 
which the Weſterly winds (blowing on a bold and dangerous 
coaſt, ſuch as that of Kerry, where this landing was effected) 
very naturally occaſioned, was ſoon aſcribed by the Milefian 
Druids, to the force of magic, in order to impreſs on the peo- 
ple the greater reſpect for religion or the clergy ; and even the 
Chriſtian Senachies have recorded it as the effect of magic ; a 
proof indeed of pitiable credulity in the latter ; but a no leſs 


ſtriking one, how careful our antiquarians were, not to make the 
leaſt alterations in the national records. 

In the third century, we find another inſtance ; which as it 
ſerves to expoſe the genius of the Iriſh nation, and has not 


been much noticed by later writers, we ſhall briefly touch on. 
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In the reign of Art, ſon of Con, Muc Con (nephew to the king 
of Munſter) was expelled the province for mal-adminiſtration, 
as chief juſtice of [Munſter ; it appears, that he appealed to the 
Monarch, who, not only confirmed the provincial decree, but 
baniſhed him the kingdom *. The baniſhed ptince full of rage 
and diſappointment, applied to many foreign princes, particu- 
larly to Beine Briot, prince of Wales, and raifing an army com- 
poſed of French, Britiſh, and Picts, he landed them in the 
Weftern coaſts of the county of Clare; here a council was held, 
and heralds were ſent to Tara, to denounte war againſt the Mo- 
nafch, if he did not agree to make the fame pattition of the king- 
dom with him, that his father had done with Eugene the Great, 
in which Dublin was particularly included in the diviſion of the 
lat, From this, one would think cliæt Mac Con's baniſhment was 
for an higher crime than mal-adminiſtration ; that of attempting 
to dethrone the King of Munſter; and this will explain why 
this laſt prince ſent his nineteen ſons, and all his forces to join 
the Monarch againſt his nephew: but though Mac Con was 
declared a rebel by the eſtates of the kingdom, yet it appears, 
that he ſent his heralds (and men of the firſt quality, namely 
Lugha, brother to the King of Munſter, as his champion, 
and Muadh, his chief poet) on his landing, with the above 
propoſals; their demands, and the Monarch's anſwer, deſerve 
attention. We come (fay they) from Mac Con, to defire 
you Art Mac Cuin, to quit Tara, and divide Ireland with him, 


In the MS. account of this war called Cdtd mam Miche, or, the battle 
on the plains of Moicruimbe, when the ambaſladors of this exile came to Tara, to denounce 
war againſt the Monarch, before they declared their buſineſs, the latter aſked where was their 
maſter, and why he did not watt upon him ? and that he would even welcome him to Tara, 
though he did not merit it? They anſwered, when he did wait on him there, he did not find 
it ſo; which is a confirmation of my aſſertion that Mac Con apyiieg' to the Monarch. 


- dts br 
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or meet him on the plains of Moicruimhe, where he waits for 
you with zo batallions.” I cannot conſent to divide the king- 
dom, (replied Con) nor will I refuſe him battle, for he is un- 
worthy the name of king, who declines ſuch a challenge, and it 
was thro' torrents of blood that my father arrived at the ſovereign 
command of Ireland.“ The queſtion then was, to appoint the 
day of battle: Art demanded twelve months time as he was 
in a manner: ſurprized by Mac Con; but the ambaſſadors ob- 
ſerved, that as their Maſter's army was full of foreigners, who 
could not be long abſent, an earlier day muſt be choſen. Afortnight | 
after the delivery of this meſſage the battle was fought. In it art 
loſt his life and crown, and there fell with him the King of Con- 
naught, ſeven of the King! of Munſter's ſons, with many others of 
prime note, which entirely ruined his army. This battle became 
ſo remarkable an event in Ireland, that, till the reception of 
Chriſtianity, many of our Senachies, reckoned a new æra from N 
it. Here we ſee, a lawleſs invader, under the ban of his 
country, not only make good his landing, but bold and open 
enough, inſtead of taking the advantage which his ſituation 
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afforded, - to declare his intention, and by * to fix the 1 
iſſue of i it to a certain day. 4 
In the beginning of the eleventh Century. Beten Boru, King 1 
of Munſter, aſpired to the monarchy; but, agreeable to the + 
rules of his country, he ſent an herald to Malachy the 5 
ſecond, then Monarch, announcing his intentions, and to % 
inform him, that he intended marching a large army to 


take poſſeſſion of Tara; and to require hoſtages for his 
' future good behaviour. The monarch replied, that nothing 
was more remote from his thoughts than an abdication; that 
the King of Munſter took advantage of his troops being diſband- 
ed, and that if he would allow him a month to collect them, he 


would 


4 
7 
We 
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would then let him ſee that he was worthy the empire of Ire- 


land. The terms Brien agreed to, but ſuch. was the weakneſs of 


the Monarchy, by reaſon of the long Daniſh. wars, and the 
little union in the eſtates of the kingdom, that the ambaſladors 
which Malachy ſent to the princes of Ireland, to demand their 
quota of troops, to defend the Monarch, returned without ſuc- 
ceſs : thus unſupported. and friendleſs, at the time appointed 
he waited on Brien, who was encamped at ſome diſtance from 
Tara, at the head of 1200 horſe, and told him candidly his mis- 
fortunes ; that it was not through fear of him, or his forces, that 
he ſurrendered to him the Imperial throne, but that neceffity 
compelled him to take this humiliating ſtep. . Brien ac- 
cepted his ſarrender ; ſettled on him the domain of Tara, 
preſented him with 240 horſes, and diſmiſſed his retinue, with 
many magnificent preſents. It is remarkable that this is the 
firſt inſtance in Iriſh * UFO Ye of a Monarch's ſurviving che loſs of 
his crown. 

The princes of 1 drank they had been frequently 
tributaries, never acknowledged ſubjection to the crown of 
England till the beginning of the laſt Century. In the perſon 
of James I. the Iriſh beheld on the throne a_DEscENDANT of the 
royal line of Mileſius; they hoped, from his blood, from the 
cloſe alliance he held with them when King of Scots, and from 
his rehgion, then ſuppoſed Catholic, happier days than they and 
their forefathers had experienced for ſome ages. They ſaw 
their country torn to pieces by internal diviſions, artfully fo- 
mented by a powerful, and, it muſt be acknowledged, till then, 
a moſt cruel and relentleſs foreign enemy; and they thought 
the very pretences for hoſe diſtinctions, the bane of every coun- 
try, but particularly deſtructive to Ireland, muſt ceaſe, upon 
giving up their hereditary juriſdictions; they, therefore, in con- 

1 junction 
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junction with the reſt: of their | countrymen, declared James 
univerſal monarch of Ireland; and then, for the firſt time, 
from the erection of the Iriſh monarchy, or, for the firft time, 
in 2800 years, they: beheld a new and foreign mode of law and 
juſtice- exerciſed throughout the whole country ; for Sir John 
Davis, then attorney general, declares, that this was the firſt time 
that judges over entered on circuits, beyond the pale. 

It is needleſs to inform the public, that ſoon after this ſub- 
miſſion of -the''Iriſh- a ſham plot was pretended, by which fix 
entire counties of the North became forfeited, which James, 
with a liberal hand, beſtowed on his Scotch favourites. But 
as the ways of Providence are great and inſcrutable, it is worthy 
remark,” that the deſcendants of theſe new coloniſts, were the 
moſt determined enemies — his bebe and contributed n 
to their total expulſion. 

The baſe ingratitude of the father a not leſſen the eb 
ment of the Iriſh to the ſon; and though Charles, called the 
martyr, in many inſtances deceived the Irith, and falſified his 
word *; (acts ſcandalous in any gentleman, but unpardonable 
in a Prince;) yet was their enthuflaftical love to his family ſtill 
unſhaken; they followed the fortunes of his fon in crowds ; 
formed themſelves into regiments, which they tranferred from 
the French to the Spaniſh ſervice, as the intereſt of this ſugi- 
tive required. They did more than this: from the colonel to 
the private ſoldier, they divided their pay, and voluntarily gave 
half of it to the ſupport of the voluptuous and ingrateful 
Charles! And what was the return? Deaf to the calls of honour, 
of gratitude, of intereſt, of humanity, he did an act of fuch 
injuſtice, as even Cromwell never thought on ; he confirmed for 


* Hiſtorical Memoirs of the Iriſh Rebellion. Civil wars of Ireland, vol. 2. &c. 
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ever to the poſterity of the enemies of his houſe, thoſe lands which 
the uſurper ſuffered them to hold for the arrears of their pay 
andy; and left the poor Iriſh to curſe their own folly, and rail at 
Pictiſh faith. Hee | 

On the expulſion of James the II. from Britain, better in- 
ſtructed in the principles of his inſidious family, the Iriſh did 
not precipitately enter into the war. A parliament was called 
at Dublin, wherein the independence of this Imperial kingdom 
was acknowledged, Poyning's a& aboliſhed, and feveral laws 
paſſed for the ſecurity of poſterity, and for the good of the 
kingdom. It is needleſs to touch on the nature of this 
war, ſo well known ; let it ſuffice, that, from a romantic ſpirit of 
honour, unprecedented in the annals of any other country, the 
Iriſh declined the generous offers of King William, who ad- 
mired their bravery and revered their principles; nor yet availed 
themſelves of the ſignal privileges which the capitulation of 
Limerick afforded them. They thought, that in honour and 


conſcience, they could not transfer that allegiance they ſwore to 


James, to his antagoniſt; and choſe rather to abandon their 
country, their families, and their great poſſeſſions; to remain 
in exile the avowed enemies of William, than continue at home 
his inſidious friends. After the ſurrender of Limerick, the num 
ber of Iriſh that followed the fortunes of the fugitive, exceeded 
19000; and with what bravery and diſtinction they ſerved 
abroad, a few inſtances will remind the reader *. 


* On the ſurprize of Cremona, February 1, 1702, by Prince Eugene, when Villeroy 
the French general, moſt of the officers, military cheſt, &c. were taken, and the Germans, 
horſe and foot, were alrcady in poſſeſſion of all the town, one place called the Po-gate only 
excepted, which was guarded by two Iriſh regiments, commanded by O'Mahony and Bourke ; 
before the prince commenced the attack there, he ſent General Mc. Donnell, an Iriſhman, 
to expoſtulate with his countrymen, and ſhew them the raſhneſs of ſacrificing their lives, 


where 
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Remarkable attention of the.antient Iriſh to their national hiſtory ; 
migrations of their very early anceſtors ; ; objeftions to this re- 

lation; evidence of their refidence in Egypt, of their landing in 
Greece, and their nfirufting the natives in arts, en 

and letters. | 


ROM the unexampled attention, paid by the Iriſh nation 
through all periods of their government, to the antiqul- 
ties and hiſtory of their country, one ſhould think that they 
ought to be regarded with an higher degree of credit than thoſe 
of any other country whatever. For, not only every great 


where they could have no probability of relief, and aſſure them if they would enter 
into the Imperial ſervice, they thould be directly and diſtinguiſhedly promoted. The 
firlt part of this propoſal they heard with impatience, the ſecond with high diſdain. Tell 
the prince, ſaid they, that we have hitherto preſerved the honour of our country, and that 
we hope, this day, to convince him that we are worthy his eſteem ; while one of us exiſts, 
the German Eagle ſhall not be here diſplayed : this is our determined reſolution ; nor will 
we admit of further expoſtulation. The attack was made by a large body of foot, ſupported 
by 5000 cuiraſhers, and after a bloody conflict of two hours, the Germans retreated : the 
Iriſh purſued their advantage, ruſhed from behind their works, and attacked them in the 
Rreets. In a word, before evening, the enemy were expelled the town, the French 
general, &c. redeemed, and the military cheſt recovered. 

In the beginning of the late war in Germany, after the ſurrender of the Saxons, near Pirna, 
the king of Pruſſia did every thing which a brave prince ſhould not do to corrupt the Saxon 
troops, and alienate. them from their ſovereign : he ſoothed, he flattered, he menaced ; 
and his endeavours were very ſucceſsful. He applied, amidſt a circle of officers, to 6 Cave- 
nagh, colonel of the king's guards. Sire,” replied this brave ſoldier, © my life, my for- 
tune, you may diſpoſe of, as they are in your power ; but my honour, far beyond the reach 
of human greatneſs, you cannot, you ſhall not wound ; I have given my faith to the king of 
Poland, and this faith I will carry unſullied to the grave.” After this bold ſpeech, men- 
tioned in many of the foreign papers of that day, and minutely detailed in a political weekly 


paper, then publiſhing in Holland, under the title of ZO4/ervateur Hollandeis, the king no 


tonger in perſon ſolicited the defection of the Saxons. 
| family 
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family of the kingdom retained an hiſtorian, but the ſtate ap- 


pointed others of - ſuperior degree, to examine critically and 


accurately, every third year, the different annals of the ſena- 
chies; and whilft the ſevereſt puniſhments awaited ſuch as 
would dare to abuſe this great truſt, by advancing the leaſt 
falſhood, their perſons and properties were inviolate whilſt 
they adhered to truth. From theſe different records, a code of 
Hiſtory was formed, of which beſides great numbers in private 


hands, ſeveral well-atteſted copies, as the pſalters of Tara, of 


Caſhel], Sc. were lodged in different public repoſitories. 

By theſe it appears, that from the moſt remote antiquity, 
the Iriſh were a LEARNED, a PIovUs, and WARLIKE nation; 
that they were originally a Scythian colony, who, under 


Phenius, the famous inventor of letters, firſt ſettled in Egypt; 


that Niul, his ſon, who was learned like his father, married 
Scota, daughter to the King of Egypt, and reſided near the 
Red ſea, and had an only fon called Gathelus. In the days of 


Sru, grandſon to Gathelus, the Egyptians becoming jealous: 


of theſe people, expelled them the country. Theſe exiles 


landed in Greece, and particularly at Crete, where they 
reſided about fifty years. Some time after this they failed to 
Spain, and from thence invaded Ireland in thirty ſhips : here it 
appears, they found a people not unacquainted with arts and 
letters, and ſuch account as theſe gave of their anceſtry. our Se- 
nachies tranſmitted to. poſterity ; this account however true or 
falſe, cannot affect the certainty of the faithful Mileſian records: 
thus far our annals. 

Such however is the modern rage of Pyrrhoniſm, that ideal ſyſ- 
tems of hiſtory are oppoſed to real hiſtory, and plauſible conjec- 
tures to poſitive facts. Regardleſs of the real origin of nations, 
modern. hypotheſis tells us, that population coming from the 

Eaſt, 
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Eaſt, all parts of the globe muſt receive their Eee from 
thence, according to their vicinity only. The continent muſt 
be inhabited before iflands, and theſe in proportion to their 
proximity to the continent ; thus it is ſaid, Britain was peopled 
from Gaul, the Northern parts from the South ; and from both, 
and after both, Ireland ! Doubtleſs where we have no better 
guide, plauſible conjecture, even in hiſtory, is admiſſible; but 
ſtil} only as conjecture; but nothing can be more prepoſterous 
than to attempt to overturn. hiſtoric evidence by ſuch reveries. 
In philoſophy, hypothefis is ſometimes admitted for want of 
ſufficient experiments to reaſon from facts; in hiſtory it ſhould 
be received with the greateſt circumſpection; but both antient 
and modern hiſtory, ſtand in direct oppoſition to the aforeſaid hy- 
potheſis: it is acknowledged, that the Tyrians, the Phœnici- 
ans, Greeks, Cc. made very early ſettlements, and at a vaſt 
diftance from home; Cæſar * is poſitive, that the inhabitants 
of Britain, particularly its interior parts, were Aborigines; and 
Tacitus + aſſures us, that ſuch as in remote times, made dif- 
tant ſettlements, effected them chiefly by fea. All the colonies 
eſtabliſhed by the different ſtates of Europe, theſe four or five 
centuries paſt, are khown to have been formed in, and are daily 
extended to regions the moſt diſtant from the mother country : 
let us therefore fee how far an enquiry into the hiſtories of the 
different countries, through which our anceſtors are ſaid to have 
paſſed, will enable us to judge of the truth of their accounts. 

It appears, from our annals, that Phenius, or, as he is 
ſometimes called, Fenuſa-farſa, was our firſt great anceſtor ; and 
from him, by a poem, wrote in the ninth century, beginning 
with Cdnam bundohay na NEdowhadl > ©* Let us rehearſe the origin 


Comment. Lib. 838. De Morib. German. Lib. 2. 
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« of the Iriſh: we are told, that 


fem O Fhemur abe aged bug San oochea 
Haowhil o Sah. pla Banca: Scure 0 Scoca. 


60 end were called Phenians, from Phenius, rey Acorn from 


_ «« Gathelus, and Scots from Scota.” 


The name of Fion, or Fenius, we find uſed beg all the 
periods of our hiſtory. Fion, a deſcendant from the great Ol- 
lamh Fodla, was monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3302. Fion Mac 
Cumhal, was general of the crown army, in the third century; 
Sir Finigin 6 Driſcol was famous in the days of Elizabeth; ſome 
tracts of land, go by the name, as Fermoigh in the county of 
Cork, called Fermoigh Feine, or the plains of Phenius; an 
iſland in the Shannon, is called Inis Finne, or, the iſland of 
Phenius, Sc. 

Diodorus Siculus city x us, hat in ver dato times, the river 
Nile, like the country, was called Egypt; but was afterwards 


| Changed to its preſent name, in honour of a great prince, who 


by aqueducts and canals, conveyed its waters to the interior 
parts of the kingdom. It is worthy remark, that in the 
whole Eyptian hiſtory, one prince only, 'of the name of Nilus, 
or Niulus, is to-be found. Now this is a name peculiar to Ire- 
land; and by which many of our princes were called, as ſome 
of our gentry are at this day. The Nile has been alſo called by 
very antient writers, Abanhi, Abanis *, &c. but which name 
fignified the Lord, or Father of rivers. Ab-an, is obſolete 
Iriſh for the Father, or Lord of rivers : ab father, an, a river. 
Egypt was antiently called ria; Ireland retains the fame 
name yet. The Egyptians, we find, were claſſed in different 
orders, according to the ranks of their Septs; and ſo were 


the Iriſh: to their prieſts the Egyptians committed the care 
| I of 


* Moreri, under the article Abanhi. 
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of religion, as well as the hiſtory and antiquities of their coun- 
try: the ſame offices were HERE delegated to the Druids, Se- 
nachies, and Bards. The Egyptians had their hierographic or 
ſacred character, in which the myſteries of their religion were 
treafured up j and it was with the greateſt difficulty, that ſtrangers 
(who, it is obſervable, were the moſt learned amongſt the Greeks - 
and other nations] wauld be permitted inſtruction in their hal- 
lowed rites. The Iriſh had, from remote antiquity, their 
bam, or hierographic letter, in which were wrapt up the moſt 
ſalemn and. abſtruſe parts of Druidiſm ; but which, on the re- 
ception of Chriſtianity, was applied to the ſecret tranſactions of 
hiſtory only; and ſa far were they from permitting foreigners any 
knowledge of it, that its ſtudy became penal to any, even of the 
natives, the Druids and ſworn antiquarians only excepted. And 
vrhilſt the ſacred and common character of the Egyptians is to- 
tally loft, the Iriſh have, to this day, preſerved both of theirs 
pure and uncorrupt, notwithſtanding the long and cruel wars 
they have been engaged in for ſome centuries paſt, and the 
ſhameful neglect, nay, reproachful contempt ſhewn to both, 
ſot near a century: and this clearly explains what Cæſar aſſerts; 
That ſuch as deſired a more profound knowledge of Dru- 
« idiſm, were obliged ta repair to this country.” The learned 
antiquarian Lhuid * owns, © The Iriſh, who have kept their 
% letter and arthography beyond their neighbouring nations, 
« ſill continue the fame, which makes their written language 
«« differ, from what they ſpeak.” The oath of the Egyptians was 
generally by the life, or by the head of their prince: thus, 
Jaſeph ſwore, by the life of Pharaoh; ſuch were the vows of 
aur anceſtars, and ſuch their manner of fwearing on public 
trials. The — had inſcriptions on their abeliſks, in 
their 


* Archzologia, 1. 9. 
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their ſaored character, which recited the tributes paid by the dif- 
ferent provinces: / the | Iriſh had, at all times, ſuch obeliſks, 
but rather of rade ftone, with inſcriptions in the oghan, or oc- 
cult character, n, of bs ſame G with che Egyp- 
tians *. 

This ſtrong reſemblance and connexion between the Iriſh and 
Egytians did not ceaſe on the reception of Oriſtianity; and it will 
appear ſurpriſing to find, that, the Chriſtian ſyſtem, in the moſt 
Weſtern country of Europe, ſhould be found exactly to correſpond 
with that of the Aſiatic and Egyptian Churches. This is proved, 
1. From the form of their Tonſure : 2. From the time of cele- 
brating the feaſt of Eaſter: but, 3. and above all, from the an- 


| chorite towers yet ſtanding in Ireland, and which cannot be 


found in any other parts of Europe. Our early writers tell us 
(and archbiſhop Uſher fays the ſame) that the famous Connal 
Cearnach, maſter of the Uliter knights, was actually at Jeraſa- 
lem at the time of the crucifixion of our Saviour, and related 
the whole tory to Cormoc, king of Ulſter, on his return. 
Our great poet Sednlins, in the fifth century, traverſed the 
Eaſt, and dedicated a book to Theodoſius the Emperor. 
Bede, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Britain + tells us, that 
a famous Synod was held in Northumberland, A. C. 663, to 
determine the time of celebrating Eaſter, as the Iriſh biſhops, 
who then, and for thirty years earlier, governed and prejided 


over the churches of Britain, adhered to the Eaftera churches 


in this and other points of diſcipline; and in a ſolemn de- 
bate, in the preſence of Oſwin the King, his Queen and court, 
St, Colman, Biſhop of Lindisfarren, delivered himſeif thus: 
The time of celebrating the ſolemnity of Eaſter which J ob- 
« ſerye, I have received from my anceſtors, who ſent me hither 


12 110 © as 
Vid. © Brien's Didtionary, under the word Dallan. + Lib. 3. cap. 25, 26. 
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as your Biſhop ; and uo being all virtuous and godly men, did 
« *after the ſame manner obſerve it. But that you may not think 
10 too lightly of this ſeaſon, or that it may not be eaſily rejected, 
„ know that, it is the ſelf · ſame which St. John the Evangeliſt, 


« Chriſt's eſpecially beloved — with all the churches ner i 


„ him, obſerved. 
In the Litany of our mene st. Abe; * flouriſhed in 
the eighth century, and who, on account of his being engaged in 
writing the Lives of Saints, was called Hagiographus) we find 
him, amongſt other foreign ſaints deceaſed in Ireland, call upon 
the ſeven Egyptians who were interred in Diſert Ullid ; his words 
are theſe ; SS. Septem Egyptios de Difert Ullid, invoco in auxilium 
meum, per Jeſum Cbriſtum ; and Jocelyne, in his Life of St. Pa- 
trick, tells us, that the antient Iriſn, For contempt of 
* the world, for ſolicitude after heavenly things, for holy mor- 
«. tifications, and ſelf-denials, were equal to the recluſes of 


« Egypt, in number and merit; inſomuch that foreign and moſt 


«. diſtant regions were edified and inſtructed by their preaching 
« and example. Thus the correſpondence between our an- 
ceſtors and the Egyptians is ſhewn, and indeed in an extraordi- 
nary manner, conſidering the remoteneſs of the times in which 
oy happened. 

As to the reſidence of our anceſtors in Greece, all Greek writers 
are unanimous, that, in remote times the Greeks were rude and 
uncivilized, totally ignorant of arts and culture, and lived on bread 
and water, till about twelve centuries before Chriſt, that a ſet of 
people, expelled from Egypt, came to Greece in queſt of new 
ſettlements : with theſe ſtrangers, ſay they, came arts and letters, 
a knowledge of agriculture, of religion, and of civil govern- 
ment. This ſtate of Greece is acknowledged by the beſt writers; 
even in the days of their greateſt ſplendor ; thus Iſocrates, 

| | 3 
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Their firſt care was, to cut down the. woods, of which the 
country was full, and to teach the people tillage. Cadmus 
inſtructed them in the uſe of letters; their firſt alphabet 


conſiſted ' of but fixteen letters; and, Crete and Samo-thrace, 


were their principal refidences. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, 


* that here they firſt promulgated letters, inſtructed King. 
Minos in the art of ſhip-building, and by their means, he ac- 
quired the ſovereignty of the ſea. In the hiſtory of Samo- 


- Thrace, I find mention made of SOAN, the ſon of Jupiter 


and Nympha, or with others, of Mercury and Rhena, who, 


2 (after the inhabitants had been diſperſed by an inundation which 


had nearly deſtroyed the iſland, with moſt of the cities on the 
coaſt of Aſia) collected them together, made wiſe laws and 
regulations for their conduct, and divided them into five tribes, 
as Diodorus Siculus obſerves +. Whether this Soan and our 
Deity Samhuin, to whom the month of November was ſacred, 
were the ſame, I ſhall not venture to decide; but his being placed 
after a general flood, and our Winter beginning with moſt ſolemn 


adorations of, and invocations to SAoUIN (as the word is pro- 
nounced) would lead me to conjecture that they were; and eſpe- 


cially as it is aſſerted, that from theſe exiles the Greeks firſt 
formed their theology. Diodorus affirms, that theſe exiles 
brought with them to Greece a language of their own, ſome 


words of which were preſerved, ' even in his days; but particu- 


larly in what regarded their ſacred rites: their Gods they called 


Cabiri, their prieſts Corybantes ; their Curetes or warriors were 


held in the higheſt eſtimation over all Greece; and he 
adds, that T. wt celeBrated their Bü M . in _ woogy and 


grooves. g 5 
Thus. 
® Stromat.. Lib. 5. e 
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Thus far the Greek writers agree; but who theſe extracrdi- 
nary luminaries were, has. to this day, remained a ſecret. If 
we De cy this account with the relation of our Senachies, 
we will however find an aſtoniſhing coincidence of facts. The 
time fixed, by the Greeks for the arrival of theſe rangers in their 


country. exactly agrees with that of our hiſtorians, and what 


improvements they made there exactly reſemble thoſe our Mile- 
ſian anceſtors made, after their landing in Ireland: their firſt 
care here, us in Greece, was to cut down the woods and lay 


the country open for tillage; for which purpoſe, we find in 


their retinne twenty - four principal agrarians, and the twenty- 
four plains they ſowed with grain, retain to this day the names 
of their firſt improvers, and are: Aidbne, Ai, Aſal, Meidbe, 
Morba, Meide, Cuibb, Clu, Cearra, Reir, Slan, Leighe, Life. 
Line, Ligean, Trea, Dula, Adbar, Airi, Deiſe, Deala, Fea, 
| Fembean and Seara, as the learned Doctor Keating obſerves. 
The attention of the Mileſian ſettlers was not confined to the 
ſurface of the ground; they explored the bowels of the earth, 
and early diſcovered mines. of gold, filver, and copper; and we 
ſhall prove in the ſecond part of this work, that the natural 
hiſtory of Ireland was better known 2000 years ago than at this 


day. Whether the Cadmus who firſt taught the Greeks the 


uſe of letters will be allowed to be our Gathelus, or Caircer, 
the chief Druid, muſt be ſubmitted to the learned; but it may, 
be preſumed for the following reaſons, that their original letter 
was the very {ame uſed by us at this day; iſt, From what 
has been already advanced; adly, From the ſimilitude of cha- 
racter; 3dly, from the number of his letters being but fix- 
teen, (as the additional Greek letters were. the invention of Pal- 
lamedes, at the ſiege of Troy, as the learned Meurſius + aſſures 
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uns;) and ours, at this day, conſiſting of but ſeventeen ; 
4thly, The Greeks made uſe of many abreviations, which are 
AF ſtill preſerved ; the Irifh uſe the fame at this day, but with 
2 more: conciſeneſs and ingenuity f; 5thly, The Greeks, like 
1 the Iriſh, write from left to right, whereas all their neighbours, 
4 | the Aſiatics, write from right to left; a demonſtration they 
4 could not have barrowed their letters from them. 

* Here are oppoſed the two alphabets; that of the Iriſh, ac- 


cording to its antient order, ta prove it an original one, and the 

14 Greek letters in the ſame order. 

N 1 Iriſh Letter. Name. Greek Letter. Name 

il b, b, Beith, B, B, Beta, 

i 5 1, 15 Luis, A, N, Lambda, 

1 N, n, Nuin, N, „, Nu, 

6 p: F⸗ Fearan, Þ, O, Phi, 

A S, 1. Suil, . Sigma, 

þ d, o, Duir, A, 8, Delta, 

4 T,. v. Tinne, II 7, Taw, 

0 Ce: Colt, X, x, Chi, 

i M, m, Muim, NM, U, Mu, 

4 8. 5⸗ Sort, T, y, Gamma, 

1 P- p- Path, II, x, Pi, 

9 N, n, Ruis, P, 6 Rho, 

4 A, a, Ailim, A, a, Alpha, 

; | O, o, On, O, 0, Omicron, 

1 U, u, Ux, T, v, Upfilon, 

| e, e, Eadha, E, e, Epfilon, 
Vn Jodha, : Bp Iota. 


x Birin is contraſted by placing an E over an N thus, E, which literally Proticunces Eirin ; 
Erie by placing one E over another; Dabhi, or David, by putting one B after another, &&, 


Beſide 


FX. 


Cf * 
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Beſide the antient arrangement of our letters, ſo different 
from that of all other nations, the name of each letter alluding 


to one tree or another, proves the homogeneity as well as great 
antiquity of them; and the fame arborous ſcheme is preſerved 


in our Ogbam, or occult character, which muſt be ſtill more 
antient than the vulgar one. From the whole, as our writers 
are unanimous that we borrowed not our letters from other 


nations; and that the Learned of antient and modern times 


agree, that Phenius, whom, I think, we have proved to be 
our GREAT anceſtor, was the firſt inventor of letters; as the 
Greeks themſelves confeſs that their firſt alphabet came from 
Egypt and, I believe it will be admitted, that it could not 
be the Egyptian ; it is I think powerfully evident that the 
Gathelian colony, were the firſt i improvers of Greece; and that 
their firſt alphabet was the very ſame we uſe at this day: but of 
this I ſhall offer further proofs i in the next chapter. 


p. VII. 


Further proofs of their jor * in Greece, and the light thrown 
on the obſcure parts of Greek Hi fory thereby ; their heathen 
theology ſenfible and manly : Arrival in Spain ſupported. 


IODORUS SICULUS acquaints us, that the 


firſt improvers of Greece had a lan guage of their own, 
many words of which were preſerved even in his days, but 


particularly in what regarded religion. Let us ſee how far our 
language correſponds with his Teſtimony. Aod-haire (pro- 
nounced. aire) is Iriſh for a ſhepherd, and in Greek Evo, ſigni- 


fies to watch, or take care of. Ega, is Greek for earth, and in 


Iriſh it is ** we" an 2 oak, in Iriſh i is Dair. Aewos a people we 
call 


* 


3 
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call Daoine. Heſychius conjectures that the word ocean comes 
from Qy, which was its old name; why not from Abhan, 
pronounced Oven, which is the Iriſh for a river? Heſychius 
fays, that ge fignifies HAing, or the Sun; and that in Crete 
they worſhipped this planet under the name of Abelius. How 
neat is this Abelius to our Beal, or the Sun ? 

Tighcarna is Iriſh for a Lord or Ruler (pronounced Tierna) 
and in Greek he is To: Homer calls his countrymen 
vic 'Argauy, the ſons of Greece; to this day we invoke our 
countrymen by the name of Clana Gaoidhelig, or Sons of Ire- 
land. I ſhould be more minute in this inveſtigation, did I 
judge it neceſſary; but ſuch as deſire further information may 
conſult a work very lately put into my hands, wrote by the 
learned Dr. John © Brien, titular Biſhop of Cloyne, called 
FocALOIR Gaoidhilge-Sax-Bhearla, or, an Iriſh Englith Dictio- 
nary. The Gods of theſe ſtrangers, our author ſays, were called 
Cabiri, and Codbhar in Iriſh ſignifies help, afliſtance from above; 
their prieſts were called Corybantes, and Oban is Iriſh for ſud- 


den, ſpeedy. Hence it would ſeem, that the Cabiri were the 


Penates, or houſhold Gods, of theſe emigrants, and the Cory- 
bates, the prieſts of the Cabiri, as they were called on all 
ſudden emergencies; in like manner we find, in our. Domeſtic 
Hiſtory, that the prieſts of Crom, or Jupiter, were called 
Cruim-thear, or the prieſts of Crom. Their warriors were called 
Curetes, and Curaithe is the Iriſh for an Hero or Champion, 
and a moſt renowned order of Chivalry, in Ulſter, formerly 
went by this name. To theſe it was that Pliny attributed the 
invention » of the. warlike dance ; and | Viegil calls ON Curetum 
vris. W tioiz zr 9mm" 2 d 10 rand 
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From the Curetes, or Curaithe, I think we may ſafely derive 
the RPATOZ and Kpaſrw, of the Greeks; but leſt all this 


ſhould not be thought ſufficient to identify the people, we are 


told that hey ſacrificed in woods aud Groves ; a worſhip indiſputa- 
bly* obſerved by our anceſtors. From this practice, it is more than 


probable that ſucceeding Greeks took the hint of dedicating 


groves to ſtudy and contemplation; thus, a place near Athens, 
planted hy one Academicus, according to Laertius, or, accord- 
ing to others, by Cadmus the Phenician, or rather Egyptian, 
and firſt inventor of the Greek alphabet, was ſacred to letters. 
Here it was that Plato taught his diſciples, and from it they 
were called Academici. Cicero gave the ſame name to one of 
his country-houſes, where a fine | grove was planted, dedicated 
to er n to which Horace alludes: 


Argue inter Silvas Academi, gucrere verum. 


Similar to the Iſthmian and Olympic games of the Greeks, 
were our famous games, Aenach's, or meetings at Tailtean, in 
Meath, which conſiſted of charioteering, horſe- racing, tourna- 
ments, and all the gymnaſtics; and as in them, were the victors 
celebrated by the bards, and rewarded by the princes. Theſe 
ſports, our writers tell us, were inſtituted by Lughaidh Lamhfada, 
mai centuries before Chriſt, in honour of Tailte, daughter to 
Maghmore, King of Spain, who took care of his education in 
his minority. They began fifteen days before, and continued 
fifteen days after the firſt of Auguſt, and that day (being 
obſelved with: the greateſt pomp to commemorate their inſti tutor, 
und on which all 'the prime nobility attended, ) is ſtill called La 
Lughnaſa, or the commemoration day of Lugba; and from this, 
1 conjecture, it was called, in Engliſh, Lammas- day. Theſe 


mes had been, for ſome years omitted towards the decline of 
Mio " our 
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our conſtitution, | but were renewed, with great ſplendor, by 


Trieldach, the father of Roderic, the laſt monarch of Ireland. 

It was a cuſtom among the Greeks to entertain their gueſts 
many days before they demanded their names; fo Telemachus, 
and his companions, were entertained by Menelaus; and he enter- 
tained Paris and his company ten days, before he demanded who 
he was: but Cretan hoſpitality was highly celebrated. In their 
public halls were two apartments; the firſt for ſtrangers, who 
were ſerved before the king or his nobles. It is to;be remarked 
that all our antiquarians agree, that at Crete our anceſtors prin- 
cipally reſided during their ſtay in Greece, and which, for this 
among other reaſons, has been ſuppoſed, like Ireland, to be free 
from venomous inſects : Junius, the Dutchman, alludes to this 


tradition in theſe lines, 
* 


Ila Ego ſum Graus, olim glacialis Jerne 

Dicka, & Jaſſoniæ puppis, bene Cognita Nautis : 
Cui Deus, & melior rerum naſcentium origo, 

Jus commune dedit cum Cretd, Altrice tonantis, 

Noxia ne noftris, diſtundant fibila, in ors. 


It is needleſs to add any thing to what has been already Yaid of 
the hoſpitality of the antient Iriſh, ſince modern Ireland, even 
under all her hardſhips and oppreſſions, is ſtill celebrated for this 
virtue. f ö 1 5 

Having thus, as I conceive, very ſtrongly ſupported the 
nation that our common anceſtors rather - communicated 
arts and ſciences to the Greeks, than received them from 


them, I ſhall juſt tranſiently remark that, whilſt the Egyp- 
tians, notwithſtanding their boaſted | learning, difhonouted 


humanity and the Deity, by paying divine worſhip to the 
moſt abje& animals and reptiles ; whilſt the Greek theology 
| K 2 Was 
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Was egu,i] abſurd; and whilſt both attributed to their deities, 
actions unedifying and impious, the Iriſh worſhip was ſenſible 
and manly, and free from ſuch exceſſes. They adored the Su- 
preme, under the name of Crom, or Cean Croithi ; the Sun, by 
the fame of Beal, the Wind, the god of travellers, &c. They 


ever, as the Romans often did, paid divine honours to deceaſed 


princes, much leſs to men of the moſt infamous characters, tho 
many of their monarchs were as nne pious and juſt, as any 
hier can produce. | | 

The Scythian colony landed in Spain, . che condut of 
Blaths?; and by Breogan his ſon, was the city of Braganza 
built; Bille 'was his ſucceflor, from whom came Gollamh, or 
Mileſius; the ſons of this prince, with their followers, invaded 
Ireland in thirty large ſhips, about eleven centuries before Chriſt ; 
of this our annals are as poſitive as of their Egyptian and Grecian 
migrations, and we accordingly find, a cloſe and friendly connec- 
tion between Spain and Ireland conſtantly kept up, and fre- 
quent intermarriages and alliances among the inhabitants; and 
whilſt theſe facts are recorded in Ireland, they have been con- 
ſtantly preſerved by tradition in Spain. De Feria y Souſa, a 
Spaniſh knight, in his Hiſtory of Portugal, mentions Gathelus's 
arrival there, and ſailing from thence to Ireland, as traditionary. 
D'Altereti, in his Spaniſh antiquities, as well as Florianus del 
Campo, affirms the fame ; and even Cæſar, as well as Tacitus, 
takes notice of the happy ſituation of Ireland with reſpect to 
Spain. In the days of Elizabeth, we find the Iriſh enter into 
treaty with Spain, on the footing of being one common ſtock ; 
*y We,” ſays 6 Sullivan, Prince of Beara, in his letter to the 
king of Spain, wrote in Iriſh, and intercepted and tranſlated by 
Sir George Carew, then preſident of Munſter, the true Iriſh, 
4 long: ſince” deriving our root and original from the famous and 
« moſt 


Fg 
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moſt noble race of Spaniards, and from Milefius, &c. as the 


« teſtimonies of our moſt venerable antiquities, our hiſtories, and 
our chronicles declare, &c, hence it is that, to this day, the 
privileges of natural-born Spaniards are accorded to the Iriſh 


who ſettle in Spain, particularly in Galicia, and the Northern 


provinces ; hence it is that the very dreſs of the Spaniards is 
found exactly to agree with the old Iriſh one, that their cuſtoms 
are pretty much the ſame, and even their paſſions and inclina- 
tions. But no evidence can be fuller on this head, than a MS. 


found ſome years ago, in a monaſtery in Galicia, by Sir John 


0 Higgins, counſellor of ſtate, and firſt phyſician to Philip the 
fifth, fairly wrote on parchment by Sedulius the younger, (for 


in the fifth century, there was an eminent poet, of the ſame 


name and country) who flouriſhed in the eighth century; 
the title of it is, Concordantia Hiſpaniæ, atque Hiberniæ a 
Sedulio Scoto, genere Hiberneni, & Epiſcopo Orotenſi; and the 
following affair gave riſe to this tract. Some * eccleſiaſtical 
diſputes having ariſen in Spain, he was appointed by Pope 
Gregory the ſecond, Biſhop of Oretto, in hopes, by his 
learning and ſanctity to heal thoſe breaches, and he was alſo to 


preſide at a Synod, to be held for this particular purpoſe ; but 


the Spaniards objecting to him as a foreigner, to prove to them 
that as an Iriſhman he was entitled to the privileges of the coun- 
try, he wrote the above tract. The cloſe connection between the 


early Spaniards and Iriſh can be traced from many other circum- 


ſtances ; as from names, Iſabella being a common name in Spain, 
and amongſt our Iriſh females; from words, as. ftrade, a 
ſtreet, which is Spanith ; from coins, as we till call four-pence, 


leſtoan; a ſix-pence, real; and an half-crown is yet called in 
Triſh a piece of eight ren But leaſt theſe might be ſuppoſed 


mere Iriſh names, I obſerve, that our antient ſmall coins were 


the 


* Harris, vol. iii. p. 48. Mac Geoghegan, vol. i. etc. 
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che prinigin, or rater or - AE and prey or 
four-pence piece. 

hg © H A P. vin. 


of the ene Nation Ireland the country alluded to : 
| proofs that the Druids made uſe of temples. 


IODORUS SICULUS, in the 11th Chapter of 
his third book, deſcribes, after Hecatæus, (a very antient 
writer,) an ifland of conſiderable extent, little leſs than 
Sicily, lying oppoſite to the Celtz, and inhabited by the Hy- 
perboreans. « It is,” ſays he, a fruitful pleaſant ifland, de- 
«« dicated to Apollo, and moſt of the inhabitants are either prieſts 
, or ſongſters. Init is a large grove, and a temple of a round 
«« form, to which the prieſts frequently reſort, with their harps, 
to ſing the praiſes of their deity, Apollo; they have a lan- 
1 guage peculiar to themſelves, and fome Greeks have been to 
«« viſit this iſland, and to preſent valuable gifts to their temples, 
« with Greek inſcriptions. From this famous iſland came 
„ Abaris to Greece, who was well known to the Delians. 
„% They can ſhew the moon very near to them, and have diſ- 
« covered in it large mountains, and the prieſts and rulers 
«© which preſide over their ſacred temple, they call Boreades.” 
Nothing has perplexed critics more than this famous paſſage, 
and great variety of opinions have been formed, as to the ſitua- 
tion of the hyperborean ifland ; ſome moderns have doubted if 
any ſuch country did exiſt ; but the number of evidences to the 
affirmative leave no doubt as to that point; the difficulty is 
to find out its true name and ſituation. Let us ſee how far our 
hiſtory, which has hitherto thrown ſuch light on many obſcure 
* in antient writers, may aſſiſt us in explaining tlie above. 
That 
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That Ireland is intended by the Hyperborean Iſland is, I con- 


ceive, in the ſtrongeſt degree probable from every part of the 
deſcription. The iſland being compared for ſize to Sicily, is one 
evidence, ſeeing that we know of no other in the European ſeas 
of ſuch dimenſions ; and its lying oppoſite to the Celtæ, 1. e. to 


Britain, is a ſtill greater. The Iriſh ſea, towards the North, in 


Cambden's account of the Britiſh ocean, he ſays, was antiently 
called, the Hyperborean ocean, to which name Claudian alludes 
in the following line, 


Frigit HYPERBOREAS remis audacibus undas. 


And this ſea was, by the antients, ſuppoſed ſo liſtleſs. and heavy as 
to be paſſable but for a few days in ſummer, and then only to be 
managed with oars. Subſequent writers miſtaking this word 
Hyperborea, imagined it to be a Northern ſituation, which ſup- 
poſition, however it would ſeem, even pointed at Ireland, which 
was ſuppoſed intenſely cold: hence the word Hibernia quaſi ab 


 Hiberno Are; and Claudian's expreſſion, 


Scotorum Cumulus flevit Glacialis TERNEF. 
Junius Adrianus thus introduces Ireland, 


Ila Ego ſum Gramus,. olim, glaciahs TERNE, 
Dia. 


though being for a conſiderable time, a reſident in Britain, one 
ſhould ſuppoſe, , that he ought to be better acquainted with 
our climate; but being a man of reading, he adopted the 
ſentiments of foreign antient writers only. 

But a bare analyſis of the word Hyperborea will ſtrongly enforce 
the foregoing conjectures; ; it ſtrictly and ep ignifies, the coun- 


i-bogiid | try 
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try beyond the reach of Northern blaſts; "Leg Bogeay, beyond 
the North: and this derivation is juſtified, from the deſcrip- 


tion of. the country ; but Roman writers, little acquainted with 


Ireland, miſtaking the meaning of the word, ' ſuppoſed the coun- 
try extremely cold. It is, however, evident, the Greeks never 
underſtood it in that ſenſe ; for Pinder calls the Iſlanders Azuov 
Tego Arr. Oegdl roa: The ſervants of the 
Delphic God, whoſe country he tells us was, 


— 
TIveins owihey Bogen. 


„A land placed beyond the chilling Northern blaſts; and 
Callimachus calls them Jeg T'evos, or the Sacred Nation. 

Ihe Hyperborean ifland appears then to have been a land very 
happily” ſituated; free from the extremes of heat and cold, 
fruitful and pleaſant, and nothing but joy and feſtivity reign- 
ing amongſt its inhabitants throughout the year. And what 
country with greater propriety, can lay claim to all theſe bleſ- 
ſings, than Ireland? here the ſcorching heats of Summet and 


chilling blaſts of Winter are equally unknown ; a perpetual ver- 


dure appears: the arbutus and myrtle grow ſpontaneouſly, and 
the cattle ſeldom require houſing: no ſavage beaſt, or noxious 
animal annoys the fearleſs traveller: its inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed 
for a chearful and unbounded hoſpitality; and had the fathers of 
the prefent race of Iriſh, adopted the plain principles of legiſlation 
of the neighbouring nations, it would undoubtedly be at this 
day the Eden of Europe. But, alas! whilſt three fourths of the 
nation are chained down, if J may be allowed the expreſſion, to 
4moſt invincible poverty, by. a fyſtem of laws and politics, as 
new as unprecedented ; and whilſt the few, who through un- 
common pains have * fortunes, are obliged to ſend their 
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acquiſitions to purchaſe in a foreign country that permanent ſe- 
curity which their own refuſes them, Ireland cannot hope for 
thoſe improvements which IT ONCE POSSESSED, and 
which it is capable of. In its preſent ſtate however, tho' little 
better than a ſtate of nature, and whilſt our fruitful plains, 
which ſhould be the joy of the huſbandman, afford protection 
to brutes only, we find the country, in many places, to 
anſwer the moſt luxuriant deſcription. How much better it 
correſponded with the Greek account, above 1100 years ago, 


Ve may infer from the following picture of it, then given by 


Donatus, biſhop of Feſulz, or Fiefoli, near Florence. 


Finibus occiduis, deſcribitur optima Tellus, 
Nomine & antiquis Scotia ſeripta Libris. 

Inſula dives opum, Gemmarum, veſtis, & Auri: 
Commoda Corporibus Aere, Sole, Solo. 

Melle fluit pulchris & lacteis Scotia Campis, 
Veſtibus, atque Armis, frugibus, Arte, viris. 

Urforum rabies nulla eft ibi; ſæva leonum 
Semina, nec unquam Scotica terra tulit. 

Nulla Venena nocent, nec Serpens ſerpit in herbd, 
Nec Conqueſta Canit, garrula rana lacu ; 

In qua Scotorum Gentes, habitare merentur : 
Inclyta Gens hominum, Mi ite, Pace, Fide! 


Far weſtward lies an ifle of antient fame, 
By nature bleſs'd; and Scotia is her name, 
Enroll'd in books : exhauſtleſs is her ſtore, 
Of veiny filver, and of golden ore. 
Her fruitful ſoil, for ever teems with wealth, 
With gems her waters, and her air with health ; 
L | Her 
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Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin ſnow. 
Her waving furrows float with bearded corn ; 
And arms and arts her envied ſons adorn ! 
No ſavage bear, with lawleſs fury roves, 
Nor fiercer lion through her peaceful groves ; 
No poiſon there infects, no ſcaly ſnake 
Creeps through the graſs, nor frog * annoys the lake ; 
An iſland worthy of its pious race, 
In war triumphant, and unmatch'd in peace ! 


Hecatæus tells us, that this Hyperborean iſland was dedicated 
to Apollo, and moſt of the inhabitants were either prieſts or 
ſongſters. That Beal, or Apollo, was one of our principal hea- 
then deities, we have already moſt amply proved; and that moſt 
of the people were prieſts or ſongſters, that is, devoted to muſic 
and Religious Ceremonies, 1s certain. Callimachus calls them, 
the Holy Nation; and we have already ſeen with what juſtice 
they merited this appellation, by ſpreading their Druidical tenets 
ſuch as they were, not on!y in Britain, Gaul, and Italy, but by 
Abaris even in Greece. The name of Inſula Sacra, taken from 
the Greeks, has been ſuppoſed to have been conferred on 
Ireland, after their converſion to Chriſtianity ; but I con- 
tend for it, and I think, ſhall be able to prove in my ſe- 
cond part, that they enjoyed this appellation long before the 
admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion amongſt them. Their fond- 
neſs for muſic and poetry exceeded that of all other nations. 
Every family retained a Filea or Poet, and a Crotarie or Harper. 


* We muſt here remark, that we never had frogs in Ireland till the reign of King 


William. It is true, ſome mighty ſenſible members of the Royal Society, in the time of 


Charles II. attempted to add theſe to the many other valuable preſents ſent us from England, 
but ineffectually; as they were of Belgie origin, it would ſeem they could only thrive under a 
Dutch prince ; and theſe with many other exotics were introduced at the Happy Revolution, 


The 
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The language ſeemed happily adapted to poetry, by its ſoftneſs 


and ſweet tones; and its luxuriancy and expreſſiveneſs, never 
left the bard at a loſs for words. In the book intitled Urtratceacht 
na Neatgios, or rules for the poet, above an hundred different 
ſpecies of Iriſh poetry are deſcribed. Hence it is, that manu- 
ſcript Proſodies, with examples of Verſification, have been at 
all times, and are to this day, common. O Mulloy, in his 
Iriſh Latin Grammar, publiſhed at Rome, in the beginning of 
the laſt century, has given the rules and ſpecimens of our modes 


of verſification, which may be ſeen in Dr. Lhuid's Archæologia; 


alſo Gratianus Lucius, and Mr. O Connor, in his Difſerta- 
tions, p. 67: nor does Dr. Linch allow them to be exceeded 
in this art by any nation of Europe. Even Dr. Mac Pher- 
ſon, in his 14th Diſſertation, (lately publiſhed with many 
others, with no other deſign than to invalidate and de- 
ſtroy our Hiſtory and Antiquities,) acknowledges that Never 
« did any nation encourage or indulge the profeflion of 
« Bards with a more friendly partiality than the Iriſh. Their 
« nobility and gentry, their kings, both provincial and ſupreme, 
« patronized, careſſed, and revered them ! The Bards of diſtin- 
« puiſhed character had eſtates in land ſettled on them and their 
« poſterity; and even amidſt the ravages and exceſſes of war; 


* theſe lands were not to be touched; the poet's perſon was 


« ſacred, and his houſe was deemed a ſanctuary.” 

The ſame privileges, accorded to the poet, were conferred 
on the Crotaries and O/lamh-Redan's or doctors of muſic, on 
lawyers, and indeed on all the learned profeſſions. In every 
houſe was one or two harps, free to all travellers, who were the 
more careſſed, the more they excelled in muſic; and it was a 
reproach to a gentleman to want this branch of education. I 
do not confine this cuſtom to antient times; it was obſerved 


L 2 forty 
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forty years ago, and {till ſubſiſts in many parts of the king- 
dom. How celebrated they were for muſic WR Cam- 
brenſis himſelf atteſts. 

In the Hyperborean iſland, we are told, was a large grove, 
| and a temple of a round form, to which the prieſts frequently 
reſorted with their harps. Amongſt the many names given to 
Ireland, Inis na BFbiadbuide, or the Woody Ifland, was one; 
and their worſhipping in groves, plainly points out the Druid ſa- 

crifice, which from the circular ſtones, ſtill ſtanding and men- 
tioned in the fifth chapter, we may well ſuppoſe, was offered in 
round temples ; the plains on which theſe ſtones were erected, 
were called Maigb-Adbair, or the Fields of Worſhip. As to the 
harp, we. find in all nations antient and modern, the Deity 
praiſed with muſical ſounds : may we not ſuppoſe this was eſpeci- 
ally the Caſe in Ireland ? But, with regard to the Druid temples, 
little ſatisfactory has hitherto been advanced. From the account 
of Cæſar, the hints of Lucan, Sc. it would ſeem, that the Druids 
worſhipped in groves; and from the altar-ſtones, and circular 
pillars yet ſtanding, that this adoration had been conſtantly 
paid in the open air. The learned writers of the Univerſal 
Hiſtory have conſidered this matter very attentively, and from 
the whole conclude, that the Druid worſhip was not confined 
to temples of ſtone, but in the open air, under the great vault 
of the Heavens “. Our annals tell us, that Tighernas, was the 
firſt of our princes that adored idols; and they add, that the 
Supreme was ſo incenſed, that he, with moſt of his people 
were deſtroyed the eve of Sambuin, or November, as they were 
worſhiping the great idol Crom, which place, from this cataſ- 
trophe, was called Maigh-Skachta, or the Field of Worſhip. 
Tighernas flouriſhed about 700 years before the Chriſtian Era. 


* Univer, Hiſt. vol. 5. and 18. 
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From this Chief Deity of Ireland; many places yet retain the 
name ; as Crom, in the county of Limerick ; Maigh-Crom, or 
the plain of Crom, in the county of Cork, &c. All theſe facts 
collected, amount to ſtrong evidence, that in the times of Druid- 
iſm, temples were not in uſe; however, upon a more cloſe and 
critical inveſtigation of the matter, we will find, that even then 
temples were dedicated here as in Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
to heathen Deities. 

Suetonius, in his life of Julius Cæſar, charges this General with 


actually plundering and rifling the Druid temples in Gaul; hear 


his own words, In Gallid, Fana, Templague Deum, Donis 
« referta expilavit; and Tacitus, in his annals *, affirms, that 
Germanicus deſtroyed the famous temple of Tanfane, and chief 
of all the houſes in Germany. In the reign of Tuathal, A. C. 
60, we read of a ſuperb edifice raifed near Tara, facred to the 
fire of Samhuin, in which the prieſts of this Deity reſided to 
attend the holy fire, and which place was called Tlachza. 
Another temple for the fire and prieſts of Beal, or Apollo, was 
erected much earlier at Uiſneach, in Meath; but it is to be 
remarked that theſe were the chief temples of the deities, as in 
other parts of the kingdom there were the like, but ſubordinate 
to theſe ſupreme ones. Jocelyn the monk + tells us, that 
Loagaire, the Iriſh monarch, cotemporary with St. Patrick, 
adored the great idol Crom, or Cean Croithi, who they 
believed could reſolve all queſtions, as being the chief oracle; 
and this Deity, he ſays, ©* was magnificently adorned with gold 
and ſilver; and that twelve other brazen idols, or gods of an 
inferior degree, ſtood RounND HIM, in a bending poſture, 
in token of his ſuperiority.” In another life of this faint, 
recorded by Colgan, we are told, that, at His approach, all 


Lib. 1. cap. 51; + Vita S. Patricii, cap. 56. 
the 
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the idols fell to the ground; and from the Sunday before the 


firſt of Auguſt being called, Domnach Crom-duibb, or the Sun- 
day of Black Crom, the learned 6 Flaherty + conjectures that 
this was the very day on which this miracle was wrought. 
Now, it is a point eafily reſolved, that Deities ornamented 


as the above, would not be ſuffered to remain in the open air; 


and the Greek Hiſtory makes it clear, that oracles were deli- 


vered in temples ; and that the prieſts derived confiderable ad- 


vantages from them. The biſhopric of Clogher till keeps its 
heathen name; it literally ſignifying, the Golden Stone; and 
the antient temple, on the ruins of which the preſent church 
was raiſed, was dedicated to Hermand Kelſlach, the chief Deity 
of the North. Cathaldus Mac Guire, Dean of Clogher, and 
who flouriſhed in the fifteenth century, + obſerves on 
this ſubject, that the ſtone idol, and chief deity of the North, 
called Kermand Kelſlach, and covered over with gold, was 
preſerved in the church of Clogher, at the entrance, and on the 
right hand. Dr. Keating, from a MS. life of St. Collumba, 


aſſures us, that, in this apoſtle's days, a moſt ſuperb Druid - 


temple ſtood in Tire Connell, in which was an altar of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, ornamented with precious ſtones. Add to all 
this, that Lann is antient Iriſh for a Temple; (the word 
Eaglais, introduced by the early miſſionaries, being manifeſtly 
derived from the Latin Ecclgia) and by this very name ſome 
churches yet paſs, as Crom-linn, near Dublin, or the temple of 
Crom, which it literally ſignifies ; another in Conaught, dedi- 
cated to St. Midabare, called Crom-linn, Ce. Ge. But from 
the ſtory of Tighernas, and the great concourſe at May and 
November from all parts, to the temples of Beal and Samhuin, 
we may well preſume, that at theſe particular feſtivals, the 


+ Ogygia; p. 198. 1 In Scholiis. . 
ſacrifices 
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ſacrifices were in the open air, as no temple could be ſuppoſed 
capable of containing ſo great a croud; juſt as in Catholic 
countries, on Corpus Chriſti day, altars are erected in the 
moſt public ſtreets; but which can be no more concluſive, 
againſt their having temples in the one, than, that we have not 


churches in the other inſtance. 


From theſe domeſtic proofs, let us now recur to foreign ones. 
Archbiſhop Uſher * tells us, and he brings his proofs, that in 
the reign of Lucius king of Britain, when this prince and his 


ſubjects received Chriſtianity, there were then twenty-eight 


flamens, and three arch-flamens, who governed the heathen 


worſhip ; in whoſe place he ſubſtituted twenty-eight biſhops, and 
three archbiſhops : r 


| Aignant Urbes viginti acloque ſacratis, præſulibus totidem : 
ſed ſubmittunt tribus illos Archi-preſulibus. Pars ſubjacet Ebo- 
racenſi cum ſibi ſubmiſſis popults, pars Londinenſi, pars Li- 


gionenſi. 


We are alſo told, that Lucius deſtroyed the temple of Apollo 
at Weſtminſter, called Thornie, and on its ruins began the church 
of St. Peter, A. C. 169; and that the temples of the idols he 
enlarged, and dedicated to the living God. The venerable 
Bede, is very full on this head. + He records a letter of Pope 
Boniface to King Edwin, wherein he exhorts him “ to abandon 
« the worſhip of his idols, and the falſity of his South-ſayers, 
« and to forſake the temples of his falſe gods.” And again he 
conjures him, * to break to pieces theſe falſe gods, made of 
« one metal or another.” In the 13th chapter of the ſecond book, 
is a ſpeech of one of the heathen dignitaries, praying king 
Edwin, to abandon the temples, and burn thoſe altars, which 


they 
De Britan, Eccleſiar. primord. p. 56. + Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Brit. Lib. 2. cap. 10. * 


/ 
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ths had conſecrated in vain ; and the king demanding who 
would do this ſervice, he anſwered, that he himſelf would, and 
he did accordingly deſtroy them, with all their ornaments ; and 
the remains of this temple, Bede declares, were to be ſeen in his 
own days, As many writers however have moſt confidently af- 
firmed, that the Iriſh knew not the art of building with lime 
and ſtone till the 12th century, I ſhall, before I proceed further 
in this introduction, give the fulleſt proofs to the contrary. 


CHA Px. 


Taſte of the antient Iriſh for architecture; brd of ſuppoſing 


our maritime towns to have been built by the Danes ; Greek 
evidences of our early cities; Hecateus's account of the Hyper- 
borean nation, purſued; Abaris, an Iriſh Druid; the Hyper- 
barean knowledge of aſtronomy and . optics, illuſtrated by our 
early uſe of teleſcopes ; Virgilius's acquaintance with aſtronomy ; 
Daniſh and Norman depredations on our antient annals; proofs 
that the Danes poſſeſſed many of our MSS. 


T is certainly ſurpriſing, that in theſe modern ages of eru- 

dition and curioſity, ſo great a people as the Iriſh nation 
ſhould be ſo groſsly and baſely miſrepreſented by writers totally 
unacquainted with the hiſtory and language of the country. A- 
mongſt the other charges againſt them, that of their total igno- 
rance of architecture has been one; and it is admitted by the 
late Dr. Warner *. But this very charge carries with it, its own 
confutation. For Cambrenſis himſelf, that avowed enemy to 
Ireland, and who viſited the country in 1172, deſcribes minutely 
thoſe narrow and lofty round towers, peculiar to, and ſo com- 


mon 
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mon in Ireland + ; and Mr. Harris $ has clearly demonſtrated | 
them to have been anchorite retreats, in imitation of the early 


| churches of : Aſia, and to have been reared in the ſixth and ſe- 
venth centuties. Not only in the more open, but in the moſt 
ſequeſtered parts of the kingdom, we find theſe towers, with 
remains of ſmall elegant churches, the retreats of hermits. 
On the Shannon, is the tower of St. Senanus, with the re- 
mains of eleven ſmall churches, raiſed in the ſixth century, 
as well as his monument in the iſland of Scattery. Another fine 
anchorite tower, with ſeven ſmall churches, raiſed in the ſe- 
venth century, by St. Camin, which beſpeak in miniature an 
elegance of taſte in building, yet remain on Inis Cailtre, or the 
Holy Iſland, both of which I lately viſited. Even at Killaloe, 
in the moſt antient building there, adjoining to the cathedral, 
and which I have proofs was a mauſoleum, we ſee, at the old 
entrance on the Weſt of it, now ſhut up, the arch ſupported by 
two pillars, which, though low, are covered by capitals, of the 
Tonic order. Since then ſuch a writer as Cambrenſis ſpeaks of 
theſe antient monuments, and ſince they appear from their ſo- 
lidity at this day, to have been built with ſuch art and firmneſs 
as almoſt to defy the ravages of time, and that they were the 
retreats of wretched hermits and pious recluſes only, what muſt 
not be the care of the people in erecting churches, colleges, and 


other public works, of greater conſequence ? All our annals 


agree, that ſoon after clearing the country of woods, and laying 
it out for tillage, the next care of our anceſtors was, to ere 
ſumptuous edifices ; and ſure no one will doubt, but that they 


who built the city of Braganza in Spain, and whoſe forefathers 


reſided fo long in Egypt, muſt have acquired ſome knowledge 
of architecture. Heremon the firſt Milefian monarch, reared 
M his 


+ Topograph. Hibern. Dif. ſec. cap. 9. #Þ Antiquities of Ireland, part 2, p. 182. 
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his palace at Airigid-roſs on the Sure, in Oſſory, and called it 


Rath-Beothach. Amergin, his brother, and chief juſtice of 


Ireland, built the caſtle of Turlagb Inbher-more ; now called 
Arcloe. © Heber-fion built his in Leinſter, and called it Rarb- 
Loambuim ; and in imitation of the chiefs, their followers raiſed 


lofty places of refidence. The palace of Tara, the royal refi- 


| dence of our monarchs, was erected before the days of O/lamh 
Foldbla, above 2500 years ago. This houſe has been highly 
celebrated for its magnificence and elegance; and we have a 
deſcription of it, from a writer of the ſixth century, yet ex- 
tant. Next to this, was the palace of Emania, or Eambuin- 
Macha in Ulſter, the reſidence of the princes of that province, 
built ſome centuries before Chriſt ; and ſome remains of which, 
Colgan aſſures us, from his own knowledge, he traced out, and 
probably others might ſtill diſcover, did a fpirit of curioſity lead 
people to examine them; his words are theſe, Regia ſedes L- 
tonorums erat Emania, feu Eambuin Macha prope Ardmacham, 
nunc far latis, veftigits murorum eminentibus & ruderibus, prifti- 
num redolens ſplendorem. Soon after, we read of a ſuperb edi. 
fice, raiſed for the kings of Connaught, called Rath Eacbaidb, 
and Rath-Cruachan, which laſt name the place ſtill retains ; and 
Rath-Carman, was the chief of the royal houſes of Munſter. 
The arch-temples of Beal and Sambuin, at Uiſneach, and Tlachta, 
in Meath, as well as that of Taz/te, (dedicated to tournaments, 
charioteering, horſe-racing, and all the gymnaſtics, where the 
principal nobility of the kingdom, both male and female, 
attended, and where alliances by marriage were formed) are par- 
ticularly noticed by our writers. 

In the life of St. Patrick, (in three parts) we are told, that 
his firſt landing in Ireland was, at a CAsTLE called Rath In- 
« bheir, near the ſea, which ſeems to be, by its fituation, the 


very 


_ 
"+ » > 
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very one raiſed by Amergin- himſelf, on the firſt Janding of the 
Mileſians. Soon after, we are told, that after his converting 
Conall, brother to the Iriſh monarch, this prince beſtowed on 
the apoſtle ** His Caſtle, and all the domain, ſaying unto him, 
* make of this place, a monaſtery and a city, for your uſe, 
„ and I ſhall ere& another habitation near it.” Biſhop 
Bedel, in a “ letter to archbiſhop Laud, acquaints him, 
* that the Cathedral of Ardah, one of the moſt antient in Ire- 
land, faid to be built by St. Patrick himſelf, was then fallen to 


the ground.” Beſides the number of churches, founded by 


this apoſtle, all the writers of his life (and we know they ex- 
ceed 60) agree, that he not only built the magnificent church of 
Ardmach, which he made the metropolitan of Ireland “ but 
founded here alſo his favourite city, in which he delighted, 


and wherein he eſtabliſhed his chief glory, for ſucceeding ages, 


« and where the prime ſeat of letters ever after remained.” 
Jocelyne tells us, that Macarton, companion to St. Patrick, built 
a monaſtery in the ſtreet, before the Royal Seat of the . of 
Ergial. 

In the latter end of the -th century, Uſher informs us that bells 
were uſed in the churches of Ireland + ; and immediately after we 
are told, that Turgeſius the Dane, amongſt other inſtances of de- 
vaſtation, cauſed the church of Mayo, covered over with lead, 
to be burnt to the ground. It will be difficult to conceive, that 
any building but of ſtone, ſhould be covered with lead. In the 
life of St. Gelaſius, conſecrated in 1137 archbiſhop of Ardmach, 
we are told ꝓ that he ſet moſt affiduouſly about rebuilding and 
repairing that Cathedral, with the adjacent religious houſes ; to 
which purpoſe he had a kiln conſtructed of ſuch enormous fize 


M 2 as 
* His Life, p. 32. + Ecclef, prim. p. 1168, and 73. t Acta Sanct. Hib. p. 775. 
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as to extend 60 feet in diameter. In the year 1004, the great 
church of Tuam was built. In 1139, Maolſeæacbhlin the monarch, 


founded St. Mary's Abbey in Dublin. In 1159, Mac Mur- 


rough erected the Abbey of Baltinglaſs ; and the famous Ab- 


bey of Holy Croſs, in the county of Tipperary, at this day 
one of the fineſt remains of antient ſtructure in Ireland, 


was compleated many years before the Saxon invaſion. The 


preſent Cathedral of Limerick was originally a palace for the 
kings of North-Munſter, and built in the 11 th century: This 
Donald 6 Brien afterwards beſtowed on the Canons. Regular. 
In the ſecond tome of the Chron. gener. ordin. Bened. it is aſ- 
ſerted that the greateſt number of Monks, and the moſt 
« ſuperb monaſteries that Europe has ſeen, are in Ireland; and 
we have in the city ef Limerick, the remains of a moſt ſpa- 
cious and magnificent monaſtery yet ſtanding, to juſtify the truth 
of this .remark; and Buan-ratha, not far from thence, has a 


princely hall and ſpacious chambers, the fine ſtucco, in many of | 


which is yet viſible, though uninhabitable for above a century. 

In the reign of Tureldach 6 Connor, A. C. 1130, three grand 
and ſpacious bridges were compleated; that of Athlone, and 
Atha Cruchta, over the Shannon, to 'open the communication 
with Leinſter , and that of Dun Leoga, over the Sue; and 
about this time it would ſeem that Thomond Bridge was alſo 
built. The Iriſh were not only ſkilful in building, but alſo 
in ſculpture and ſtatuary ; witneſs the ſuperb repoſitories of our 
deceaſed heathen princes, recorded by Torna Eigis, chief Bard 


to Neill the monarch, in the fourth cenrury. In this poem, 


quoted by Keating, and other antiquarians, and which is yet 


extant, we find deſcribed the attitudes of the marble effigies 


of theſe different heroes, preſerved at Rotic na Riogh, and 
Brugh na Boine, in Connaught. We have yet, at Cluin Mac 


| | Nois, 
* Vita S8. Rumoldi, p. 193. + Keating, Grat. Luc. &c. 
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Noir, very noble remains of Chriſtian Mauſoleums, ſome fi- 
gures of which may be ſeen in Mr. Harris; and inſcriptions 
in Hebrew and Greek have been frequently dug up there, as 
Sir James Ware atteſts. The venerable monuments of St. Patrick, 
St. Bridget, and St. Columba, the pride of ages, and. the glory 
of Ireland, were demoliſhed by Le Gray, lieutenant of the 
pale, in the days of Heney VIII. in the city of Down, as the 
learned Lombard, archbiſhop of Ardmach “ obſerves ; but 
« what,” ſays he, © was then deemed a crime, we have ſince, 
« and in our own memory,” (to wit, in the days of Elizabeth 


and James,) * ſeen practiſed with high applauſe,” Cc. In the 


Eaſt end of the cathedral of Scattery, and in the ſtone that cloſes 
the top of the altar window, is yet to be ſeen the head of St. 
Senanus, with his mitre, boldly executed. I was ſurprized to 
find it ſo little defaced by time; but attributed this to its fitua- 
tion, and its being ſo well defended from the South and Eaſt by 
a fine round tower, and the contiguous churches. Near to this 
church, they ſhew his monument. Ardfeart, the ſeat of Lord 
Brandon, was erected into a biſhoprick in the fifth century. In 
it there remains a fine figure in alto relievo of St. Brandon, its 
patron, with his crozier and mitre. Mr. Smith, I know not 
why, will have it to be that of Biſhop Stack. Near this fine 
church was a lofty anchorite tower, which partly fell to the ground 
laſt year ; but from the known taſte of Lord Brandon, it can 
hardly be ſuppoſed that he will ſuffer ſo fine a piece of antiquity, 
and ſuch an ornament to his improvements, to be loſt, eſpecially 
as all the materials lie on the ſpot. In a word, over all the 
deceaſed of any conſequence, were formerly ſtone inſcriptions, 
ſome few of which, in ſequeſtered churches, yet remain, which 
I have not been able to underſtand, though ſome of the letters 
are Hebrew. It was by the aſſiſtance of inſcriptions, that thoſe 


moſt 
4 Analect. p. 555, &c.. b 
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moſt laborious and learned antiquarians, Ward, 6 Clery, Colgan, 

&c. were enabled to claſs the Saints of Ireland, and to diftin- 

guiſh the different ſaints of the fame name * : But alas! in 
moſt of the churches of tlie kingdom, you ſeldom find at pre- 

ſent any inſeription above an 100 or two years old: It is true, 
you will ſee the nitches here monuments were erected, witn 

part of the ornaments yet ſtanding, but every thing elſe defaced. 

What the holy rage of the firſt reformers left undone, Crom- 
well's ſoldiers compleated ; even the monument of the Earl of 

Thomond, in Queen Elizabeth's time, erected in the cathedral 

of the city of Limerick, could not eſcape their fury, though 

none of this country deſerved more from England; ſince his 
influence and authority at that time prevented a great part of 

Munſter from entering into the war. Nay, within theſe few 

years, the fine monument of Feidein, King of Connaught, ſur- 

rounded by his Gallaglach' s, or body guards, executed in fine 

| Iriſh marble, in the church of the Friers preachers, near Roſ- 

; common, has been with more than favage brutality, deſtroyed 
by a parcel of drunken dragoons ; though in any other country. 
ſo curious a piece of antiquity would have been highly eſteemed. 
Near Drogheda, at Cluan Mac Nois, &c. + are ſtately croſſes, 
curiouſly carved in ſtone, with very antient Iriſh inſcriptions 
on them. | 
So blindly and wilfully prejudiced have modern writers 
concerning Ireland been, that our very maritime cities, in 
which the lofty towers, ſtrong walls, and elegant buildings, 
| beſpeak the power as well as taſte of the antient Iriſh, are 
all attributed to the Danes ——a favage, barbarous crew, 
whoſe irruptions like thoſe of their ſucceſſors the Saxons, 
were every where marked with blood, rapine, and deſola- 


| ow? 
* AA. Sanctor. Hibern. p. 338. + Philoſ. Tranſat. Abridged, vol. 5. p. 57, &c 
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tion! We every where read of countries Jaid waſte, people as 
well as buildings deſtroyed by theſe barbarians, but not a 
word of improvements, whilſt the evidences of foreign, as well 
as domeſtic antient writers, are clearly in our favour. Not to 
notice- our own annals, a very antient geography, (attributed to 
Marcianus Heracleota, but which appears * to have been the 
work of Scymnus Chins,) tells us, „That in antient Ireland 
were ſixteen nations, eleven famous cities,” Ce. Ptolemy, in 
his Geography, mentions many cities in Ireland. In the ſe- 
cond century a bloody war was carried. on, to determine whoſe 
right the bare duties on the exports and imports of the city of 
Dublin ONLY were; and Jocelyne, an Engliſh. writer of the 
twelfth century, in his life of St. Patrick, deſcribes Dublin as 
4a moſt famous city, renowned for the number and mag- 
« nificence of its inhabitants, the beauty of its fituation, the 
6 extent of its commerce,” &c. Killmaloc, in the county of 
Limerick, though twice burnt down, in the Elizabethian wars, 


and ever fince going to decay; though many of the fineſt ſtones 


of its antient buildings, as well as ſpacious walls, have been, 
long fince removed and converted to private ule, is at this 
day, and under all theſe diſadvantages, fo ſtriking an object, that 
I doubt if a more venerable and auguſt ruin can any where be 
found. 

But fince theſe corrupters of truth and hiſtory, refuſe us the 
honour of building our own cities, we mult not be ſurprized to 
find them confidently affirm, that we had not houſes of ſtone 
amongſt us, till the deteſted acceſſion of the firſt Stuarts! 
Though evidences to. the contrary, through every part of the 
kingdom, reproached their barefaced falſhoods, yet were they 
little ſolicitous about this matter, provided they could make 


the. 
* Holſten. Ot. in Apollon. Rhod. lib. 4. v. 284. 
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the public believe that We were barbarians, till ſuch time 


as by every kind of oppreſſion, they had rendered us truly 


ſuch. Even in the city of Limerick, upon throwing down the 
old caſtles, to give way to more modern edifices, elegant and 
early inſcriptions, coats armorial, &c. on fine marble, have 
been removed, as almoſt every one knows; and Smith tells 
us *, that on rebuilding Caſtle-Lyons, the ſeat of the Lords 
Barrymore, in the county of Cork, this old inſcription was 
found, and is yet preſerved, Cullane d Libane hoc fecit, 1104. 
This country was the antient property of the 6 Lihane's, of 
which they were diſpoſſeſſed by the Barrys or Mac Adams, as 
they called themſelves, in the 12th century, and called Eoibbe 
V Lihane, or the territory of 0 Lihane. 

But to return: Hecatzus tells us, that the 8 
had a language peculiar to themſelves; that fome Greeks had 
been on their iſland, and preſented valuable gifts, with Greek 
inſcriptions to their temple.” That the Iriſh is a pure, homo- 
gene, and original language, all our writers agree; nay, ſome 
affirm it to be ſo incorrupt +, as to be formed on the very 
confuſion of tongues at Babel. Temple + admits, that it is 
the pureſt of all the languages of Europe ; and, for this reaſon, 
the learned antiquarian ZLhuid, thinks it the moſt uſeful tongue 
an antiquarian can cultivate. That Ireland was well known to 
the early Greeks, cannot be doubted : the proofs of this are 
the moſt reſpectable of antiquity ; ſuch proofs, as our great 
| Uſher obſerves, as the antient Romans could not produce, in 
ſupport of their antiquity. Orpheus of Cretona, not him of 
Thrace, as Suidas remarks, - who flouriſhed about 400 years 


before 


Lit e E. baht lach | 
Nat. Hiſt. County Cork, Vol. 1. p. 165. + 6 Sullivan Beare's Hiſt; Cathol. p. 35. 
t Introduction to the Hiſtory of Britain. 
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before Chriſt, in his Argonautics, deſcribes Jaſon 8 5 « failing by 
the iſland of Ireland. OT” "Hy 


TI 4 Aha „ y100v Zuete IEPNIAA. 


To this line it is, that Hadrianus alludes, when he ſays of 
Ireland : 4 


la Ego ſum Graiis, olim glacialis Ierne 
Di#a; et Jaſſoniz puppis bene cognita Nautis. 0 


and we have ſeen above, Scymnus Chius, a very antient Greek 
geographer, (as does Dionyſius) deſcribe Ireland. 

Amongſt other charges brought by the early Engliſh adventurers 
againſt theIriſh, it is faid that they adhered more to the Greek than 
Roman cuſtoms : ** Ante Henrici adi, in Hiberniam adventum,” 
ſays Rivius, ** Romano more in Hibermd non vivebatur, ſed magts 
«© Graco.” We have already ſeen the early churches of Ireland 
adhered to the Greek and Afiatic cuſtoms. Our early profeſſors 
were eminently ſkilled in theſe, and ſpread them not only over 
Ireland, but the continent. At Cluan Mac Nets, many inſcrip- 
tions in Hebrew and Greek have been dug up; and I am per- 
ſuaded, might in other places, did curiofity or encouragement 
prompt people to ſearch. To this day, at Liſmore they have a 
tradition, that many Greeks formerly ſtudied there. The 

church of Trim, in Meath, is yet called the Greek church: ſome 
remains of antient buildings beſpeak a knowledge of Greek ar- 
chitecture. Dobda, a Greek biſhop, accompanied our famous 
Virgilius into Germany; and in many of our churches, divine 


ſervice was formerly performed after the Greek manner, as 
Uſher, Ward, Colgan, Sc. affirm. 


N Abaris 
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Abaris (ſays Hecatæus) came from the Hyperboreans, to 
viſit Greece; and though a barbarian in dreſs, as Himerus the 
Sophiſt (apud Photium, p. 1136.) remarks, yet he ſpoke Greek 
with ſo much eloquence that you would have thought 
* you had heard an orator in the midſt of the Lyceum.” 
The dreſs of this Scythian, exactly correſponded with our an- 
tient habits, and we find him celebrated by the Greeks, for divi- 
nation, and foretelling future events: thus Clemens Alexandri- 
nus * Pythagoras the great, was given to divination, as was 
Abaris the Hyperborean.” Apollonius + affirms, that he 
wrote oracles i in the countries through which he paſſed, which 
were extant in his days.” Hence it happens, as Artemidorus 
obſerves, © that as ſoon. as ever a man dreams he becomes a pro- 
phet, he generally turns out a vagrant.“ Tamblichus + fays 
be was: a prieſt of Apollo; and on his return to his on coun- 
try, dedicated to thy Hyperborean Apollo, the gold he had 
collected in his travels. 

Mr. Rowland, filled with, a laudable zeal, for. his country of 
Apgleſey, would: have. it, that this happy Hyperborean iſland, 
muſt mean Angleſey ; and that the famous Abaris,, might be, 

an Ap. Rees, in the Welſh. But his pretenſions are juſtly 
l by the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, who. think 
the iſland, alluded to, mult be Ireland or England. His conjec- 
ture that Abaris was miſtaken for Ap. Recs, ſhews what abſur- 
dities the cleareſt heads may. be led into, to ſupport a favourite: 
hypotheſis ; eſpecially. when. he makes. Abaris a ſurname near: 
two. thouſand, years before they were known. 

It is highly probable: then, that Abaris was an Iriſhman, and a 
Druid; and the name is common a 2nd. peculiam to us, even to this 

day ! 
» Stomat, lib. 1. p. 334- + Admirab. Hiſt. Sect. 4. 1 Vita Pythagor. cap. i 
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day! Heber and Hetimon were the firſt Mileſian Kings in Ire: 
land: Heber Scot was one of their anceſtors, who dwelt in 
Greece; Heber Fion, a ſucceſſor to him, with many others; 
and this name we find tendered Abarus, and IBarus in Latin. 
Thus our early Chriſtian writets mention an Abärus, or Ibarus, 
who inſtructed his countrymen in the Chriſtian teligion, before 
St. Patrick; but on the arrival of the latter, When St. Albe, 
st. Declan, and St. Kleran ſubmitted themſelves to him, 
Abarus could not be prevailed upoh ; for, "ys the great Uſher, 
„% Abarus would by ho means conſent tö the ſuptemacy of 
St. Patrick; unwilling that the pattbh of Iteland ſhould be 
of any other nation.“ Colgan calls him, * a noble diſpenſer 
of divine truths, and amongſt the firſt preachers Which the 
Almighty choſe for the cilrerkich of the Iriſh ndtion?” - That 
divination was a particular claim of druidiſin, canndt be doubted: 
Hear the learned Colgan on this head, than 'whom à more 
knowing antiquarian, in the antient hiſtory and language 
of his country, theſe latter ages have not produced . 
« And although (ſays he) the -Druids' believing in Chriſt; 
abjured their dioinations, their incantations, their ſpells, and 
other magic arts, yet did theit ſucceſſors, the ſenachies 
and poets, aſſiduouſly cultivate the ſtudy of antiquities, pteſide 
over the public ſchools, and by K means become in the 
higheſt eſteem through the kingdom.” n the lives of St. 
Berach, Finanus, David, Kieran, Senanus, Cc. we find 'many 
inſtances of their great ſkill in ſpells, and other arts magic: 
That they were endowed with a rambling ſpirit, as Artemi- 
dorus remarks, is certain. This it was, that led Abarus 

N 2 to 


Eccleſiar. Britan, primord. p. 801. + Act. Sanctor. Hibern. p. 149. 
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to Greece, as well as carried others to Britain, Gaul, and Italy, 
to make proſelytes; and it appears much more than probable, 
that Pythagoras was one of their diſciples. This fame ſpirit 
diverted ; to another channel, made our early Chriſtians more 
remarkable than;thoſe of any other nation, in Propagating the 
new religion in different countries. 
That a people ſkilled in languages, had ſtudious in moral 
and philoſophical ſubjects, as Cæſar declares the Druids to be, 
ſhould . be acquainted with Teleſcopes, will. not appear ex- 
traordinary. Thoſe who, treated. of the. earth, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars *, their magnitude and diſtances, could not handle 
the ſubject ſatisfactorily, without the uſe of glaſſes; and we 
cannot doubt but they muſt have thrown great light on theſe 
abſtruſe ſubjects, or fo great a man as Cæſar would not have 
borne teſtimony to theſe facts. The affirming that they could 
ſhew the moon very near to them, and diſcover in it moun- 
tains and vallies, led many ſubſequent writers to doubt 
the exiſtence of the Hyperborean nation; but the later diſ- 
ay" ;of - Copernicus, Tycho-Brache, Galilæo, Gaſſendus, 
juſtify the truth of this old account. Beſides, our 
own hiſtory here comes in as evidence, as our early annals 
tell us, that Ich, the fon of Mileſius, firſt eſpied the Iriſh 
coaſts; by. means of Glaſſes. Maitland ; + with that want of 
candour . peculiar to Caledonian writers, (the learned Dr. 
Robertſon only, excepted,) upbraids Dr. Keating, for affirm- 
ing that 1h diſcovered the famous Weſtern-iſle by means of a 
Teleſcope, from the top of the tower of Braganza, in Spain ; 
whereas he aſſerts on the contrary, that this pretended diſco- 
very was a mere fiction ; and accounts for the early know- 
ledge 
* Cxſar Commentar, lib. 6. f Introduction to his Hiſtory of Seotland. 
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ledge' the Spaniards had of Ireland, from a friendly intercourſe by 
means of traffic and alliance. Indeed, Keating, ſenſible that tele- 
ſcopes were deemed but a modern diſcovery, was afraid to mention 
fully what our antient records are clear in; namely, that Ith 
did firſt obſerve theſe coaſts by glaſſes, leſt it might throw 
his whole hiſtory into diſcredit. However, we find the Chineſe 
* from the remoteſt antiquity, . well acquainted with the uſe 
of glaſſes and teleſcopes ; and their aſtronomical tables for ages 
paſt, have been carefully examined by the Jeſuits, and other 
miſſionaries, and were found to be juſt. Why not then ſuppoſe, 
the early Iriſh well acquainted with theſe ſciences ? Bliadhan, 
which is the Iriſh for a year, ſeems to prove it, being derived 
from Beal the ſun, and Zin a circle, or the ſun's revolution, 
which is juſt a year; and ratba, which is Iriſh for a quarter 
of a year, the learned Dr. © Brien, in his Dictionary, thinks 
radically to ſignify the arch of a circle, or three months. Our 
famous Virgilius, biſhop of Saltſburgh in Germany, was com- 
plained of by Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, to Zachary the 
Pope, for advancing tenets dangerous to Chriſtianity, in 
aſſerting the antipodes, and new worlds; for which he was 
cenſured, if 'not degraded and confined. He flouriſhed in the 
8th century; and at this very time, and for a conſiderable 
fpace after, Druidiſm was in ſome repute in Ireland, as Colgan, 
Ward, &c. afſert. But, in theſe latter times, ſince the 
Jeſuits condemned as fabulous all the aſtronomical tables and 
hiſtories of China, which went further back than 6000 years, 
why not ſuppoſe that the early Chriſtians did the fame in Ire- 
land? Certain it is, that St. Patrick cauſed above 200 volumes 

of 


Lettres Edifiantes. 
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of Druidical Writings. to be burnt; and there can be no 

doubt, but beſides their theology, whatever in phyſics and 
aſtronomy that ſeemed repugnant to the new religion, ſhared 
the fame fate. In a learned country like thie, we may ſup- 
poſe that numberleſs copies of philoſophical and religious 
works muſt be ſcattered through the kingdom; and 
ſuch as adhered to Druidiſm, carefully preſerved many of 
their writings, notwithſtanding the fiery zeal of the new re- 
formers to deſtroy any evidences of it. Many of theſe 
lived in the eighth century; and Virgilius might very well 
adopt their philoſophy, whilſt he deſpiſed their religion. The. 
condemnation of his tenets, however, muſt have ſtifled every ge- 
nerous attempt of the literati of Ireland, to enlarge the human 
mind beyond the narrow bounds which the fathers ſuppoſed were 
allotted to it by the goſpel. 


But what the falſe piety and miſtaken zeal of the early 
- Chriſtians left unfiniſhed, the Danes continued, and the Saxon 
and Norman invaders compleated ! It is highly worthy remark, 
that, whatever country theſe invaded, or attempted to conquer, 
there they warred againſt arts, fciences, and letters, as much 
as againſt men. In Wales, they carried this ſavage policy 
to the greateſt length; not only deſtroying all the records they 
could find, but putting to the fword all the poets and antiqua- 
rians, that fell into their hands. In Scotland, the ſame 
Gothic frenzy poſſeſſed them; and in Ireland, till the acceſſion 
of James the firſt, it was a part of ſtate policy to deſtroy or 
carry off all the manuſcripts that could be diſcovered. Even Sir 
George Carew, in the days of Elizabeth, though himſelf a ſcho- 
lar, has been accuſed by the author of the Analect, amongſt 
many other outrages of this kind, of bribing the family hiſto- 


T1an 
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rian of the Mac Cart lic, to. convey to him fome curious manu- 
ſcripts: V. But what,” adds my author, < the preſident Carew 
did in one province (Munſter) Henry Sidney, and his prede- 
<« ceſſors did all over the kingdom; being charged to collect all 
« the manuſcripts they could, that they might effectually de- 
« ſtroy every veſtige of antiquity and letters throughout the - 
kingdom!“ The learned Archdeacon Lynch + with many 
others, gives too many melancholy inſtances of this kind. 

The people of England and Ireland ſeem at preſent greatly 
to regret the depredations committed on Iriſh writings, and to 
with for ſome method to collect them. The late Dr. Warner 4 
tells us, that application was made to the King of Denmark, 
from England, to enquire after Iriſh manuſcripts, ſcattered 
in the royal library ; but after a cloſe ſearch, none could be 
found; and he thinks none were ever carried to Denmark; 
but that what the Danes could come at, they deſtroyed. 
However, we have ſtrong reaſons to think, though ſuch 
writings are not now, that they were formerly, in great abun- 
dance there; for the author of the Anale# tells us S that 
the King of Denmark, in the days of Elizabeth, was ſo ſo- 
licitous to have the Iriſh manuſcripts in his poſſeſſion tranſ- 
lated, that he applied, by his ambaſſador, to the Queen, 
for ſome able Iriſhmen to ſet about this work. Donal 6 Daly, 
a man every way qualified for the undertaking, then confined 
in the King's Bench, was applied to, and ready to engage 
in the work ; but, on a council's being called, a certain mem- 
ber, whom he ſays, it is not neceſſary to name, oppoſed the ſcheme, 
leſt it might be prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſt. Here we 

* Anale&. p. 555, &c. + Gratian. Luc. p. 42, 51. * 
Introduction to the Hiſt. of Ireland. FP. 563, Sc. 
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ſee the fact eſtabliſhed by an Archdeacon, who wrote of what | 
happened in his own days. He alſo gives us a liſt of ſeveral 
learned works, wrote by Iriſhmen, ſome of which were then 
recovered in eee n and others — 2 See e with 
fome care. 35 | 
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T is worthy ed Ws at every ould of time, in ; which 
letters were countenanced, men of genius and abilities were 
not wanting ; as Martial has wittily remarked : 


Sint Meacenates, non deerunt Flacce, te 1 24 Agr 
Firgiliumque : tibi, vel tua Rura, dabunt. 543 


In the Auguſtan age, aroſe a Virgil, an Horace, a Sal- 
1uſt, 2 Cicero, Ge, Amongſt ihe Arabs, under their. Sud 
who were eminent protectors of ſcience, of genius, in 
amen every branch of > appeared, hut particularly 
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us Al Raſchid. As ſoon as ſcience found a pow- 


in. Italy, i i khefgbrok of Pope Leo X whoſe 
age was called the Golden Age, arts and letters began to revive : 


Buy the countenahce of Fraheis I. they croſſed the Alps; and 


under the auſpices of Lewis XIV. they ſhone with uncommon 
loſfre.} But firce we findhis\ the caſe i diffetent countries, 
at particular periods of time, what muſt it not have been in 
Ireland, where the fine arts, were protected, for ages, and 
that in a 'more eminent degree than in any other 8 
7 I. e- 1 0 of ¶ government Wa th philoſophi 
ilita te quam Min Arts and * 1 
ſupported ck = and it was from a -phctilicr combina- 
tion of both, that * conſtitution r longer in vi- 
gour than hat of ay other nation which hiſtory deſcribes. 
To hope, by ſevere and penal laws, the reformation of mankind ; 
to make men better and prov by oppreſſion, is what the hiſto- 
ries of all nations deny ; but to- form a conſtitution, which the 
people, with all their Varieties of virtues and vices, ſhall be 
equally intereſted to preſerve; and which ſhall be at once fully 
and equally fitted, to render a ſmall ſtate compact and reſpect- 
able, and one more extenſive,” great and powerful, ſeemed re- 
ſerved for the Hyp iſland. Hence notwithſtanding all 
poſts of truſt and power were elective, and that theſe elections 
muſt be ſometimes attended with ſerious conſequences, yet, for 
a ſpace exceeding 2000 years, the fundamentals of our govern- 
ment ſuffered very little alteration, and continued in Vigour. 


Every klo the conſtitution had an eye to the whole, and 
th f rity of the people from the higheſt to the loweſt, de- 


peuflech un the preſervation of the ſtate inviolate : for it will ap- 


Pear, even from à ſlighit — that the ſmalleſt ſucceſsful 


attack 
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attack upon; any part of the onſſigution,. _ have been the 
deſtruction of the whole. «dang 

After the ſettlement of the Spaniſh Pie al in ated. han 
they had cleared the country of woods and moraſſes, and culti- 
vated the ground, their next care was, to form a wiſe, 
and permanent legiſlation ; and this they prudently conſidered, 
could net be effectually done, till the people were divided 
into different claſſes, and of courſe, that every ſept or family 
knew the particular ſtation they were to fill in the ſtate. The 
remains of the Firbolgs, and other antient inhabitants, being 
confined to the province of Connaught, the -reſt of the king- 
dom was to be governed by the ſons of Mileſius, and their 
poſterity only. To each of theſe was aſſigned his particular 5 
province; but to prevent thoſe wars which princes upon an 
equality might be drawn into, a ſupreme monarch Was choſen 
out of the royal blood, to whom, and to the great , council 
of the nation, aſſembled every third year at Tara, (but which 
could be called oftener, and to other places, according to 
the exigencies of the ſtate and will of the monarch,) all 
diſputes and appeals from the provincial councils, were ſubmit- 
ted. Did any prince ,, preſume to go retrograde to their de- 
terminations, he was admoniſhed, he was interdicted, and 11 
neceſſary, compelled to ſubmit to the voice of reaſon and juſtice. 
Next to the monarch and provincial kings, the literati ranked; 
and among theſe the Druids held the firſt place, as well on ac- 
count of their birth, as the high veneration they were held in by 
the people, Such was Carhbaid, grand - father to the great Cu- 
cullin; Tages, the great anceſtor of Fionne Mac Cumbal;, Dubb-. 
comar, chief Druid to. Fiacba. And the archbiſhops. and. 41 bi: 
ſhops,, who, on the reception of Chriſtianity, ſucceeded: theſa 
Dar were moſtly of royal blood. The nobility were tha 
A O 2 = third 
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third order uf the ſtate, the thiefs of whom were the knights. 
The fourth order were the Beatachs, or keepers of open houſes 
for ſtrangers and poor diſtreſſed natives; and, as honourable 
Mpends Were fettled on the literati, ſo were particular tracts of 
land, on the Beatachs, to ſupport with proper munificence their 
ſtation; and theſe lands and villages, in many places, to this 
day, declare by their names, their ori iginal appointment. The 
inferior military officers held the fifth place; and the artizans, 
Hufbandirren, and common foldiers, compoſed the laſt order. 
But to prevent any kind of confuſion, ſumptuary laws were at 
che fame time paſſed, by which the dreſs, and number of colours 
in their garments, declared the rank and quality of the owners : 
thus princes of the blood, and ollamhs, or doctors in different 
ſciences, were allowed ſix colours, befides a birede on the head 
and gold ring on the finger. The knights and prime nobility 
five, With à gold chain found the neck, and breaſt- plate of pure 
gol 1d. The Beatachs four; military officers three; and fo on. 
This regulation fo wile in itſelf, we find practiſed by the politeſt 
nations of antiquity. Gjemſhed, one of the moſt learned of the 
ahtient Perſians, directed the different ſtates of the kingdom to 
be diftinguithed by their dreſs ; and ang the modern Chineſe, 
confeſſedly à civilized nation, and in poſſeſſion for ages of many 
difcoveries which we vainly arrogate to ourſelves, we find the 
fame regutations eſtabliſhed. In the miflionaries letters we are 
told, that in China,“ the ſtate is ſo well regulated, that 
de every one knows his place, from the prince to the peaſant. 
„ Their penſions, their houſes, the number of their ſervants, 
« the ſize of their carriages, the marks of honour by which 
40 they are diſtinguiſhed, and the proportionable reſpect to be 
« paid by the publict to each, is known. Even private men have 
fe their marks; and there is Ho learned man bat his degree and 


«© rank 
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« rank may be diſcovered | by the — and colour of his gar- 
« ment.” 

As poſts of honour and profit became hereditary 4 in different 
ſepts and families, purity of blood became of courſe a. national 
object: the literati were therefore the miniſters of ſtate, and 
men of the greateſt power, as they only could determine the 
rank and ſtation of the people; and this will prove the neceſſity 
for the great number of antiquarians we formerly mentioned. 
The monarchs and provincial kings, being of the royal line of 
_ Milefius on, great care was taken of their genealogy and de- 
ſcents ; and every candidate for the imperial or provincial com- 
mand, was obliged to give, 1ſt, proofs of the purity of his 
blood : 2dly, of his having been a knight; (for in each of the 
provinces was an equeſtrian order; but there was an order ſu- 
perior to theſe, which it would ſeem was peculiar to the blood 
royal, and a neceſſary qualification to every candidate: ) and zudly, 
that he had no remarkable deformity ; fo that his perſon might 
command reſpect, as well as his birth and accompliſhments. 
As to the firſt circumſtance, namely, the purity of blood, no na- 
tion of the world could be more careful of it; and though the 
monerchy was eleQtive, and ſeldom went in a lineal deſcent, yet. 
from the landing of the ſons of Mileſius to the coming of St. Pa- 
trick, including the ſpace of 1.500 years, and from this to the 
invaſion of Henry II. being 640 years more, none filled the 
throne of Ireland, who did not derive his-pedigree from the three 
ſohs of Mileſius, except three. of the. line of Ith, uncle to that 
prince, and an unnatural uſurpation of Cairbre Cineait, in the 
firſt century, which was but of ſhort duration. A circumſtance 
unexampled in the hiſtory of any other country; and which. 
N how well inſtructed the people were in the nature of the 

conſtitution, . 
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conſtitution, and the great reverence in which they held the laws ; 
for which Sir John Davis, and Lord Coke, in theſe later, days of 

anarchy and _ oppreſſion, have highly. honoured them. The 
fecond qualification, was ſo indiſpenſable that the election of a 
prince of the blood royal to the monarchy, who was not a 
knight, became void; of which, we have a ſtriking inſtance 
in the. fourth century *; for on the death of Criomtban, 
Eocbaidb king of Leinſter repaired to, and haſtily took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the palace of Tara, in hopes to ſucceed to the monar- 
chy; but on his own Druids and Senachies repreſenting to him 
the violence he offered to God and the conſtitution of his coun- 
try, by preſuming to enter the houſe of Tara, who was never 
knighted, he relinquiſhed his claim to Nia the great, ſir- named 
of the nine hoſtages. An inſtance of moderation and ve- 
neration for the laws not eaſily | paralleled from the hiſtory 
of other nations. As to the neceſſity of being free from 
any remarkable deformity, we have two remarkable proofs of 
it in one prince, and he, as great a legiſtator as any the king- 
dom produced + : When Cormoc, in the third century, was ſo- 
liciting ſuffrages to ſucceed Mac Con, in the monarchy, he pre- 
pared a grand entertainment for the princes of Ulſter; but the 
brother of Fergus king of Ulſter, in order to defeat Cormac's in- 
tentions, and to make way for Fergus, who alſo aimed at the 
monarchy, contrived it ſo, that in the height of jollity his beard 
was burnt, by which he was for ſome months prevented appear- 
ing as a candidate; and Fergus became monarch. Cormoc, on 
the death of Fergus aſcended the -throne, and after a glorious 
reign of 20 years, having loſt his fight, peaceaby reſigned it 
to his fon Cairbre, and afterwards led a retired philoſophical 


fac But 
* Keating, etc. + Keating, p. 1. ö Flaherty, p. 331, etc. 
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But tho' the monarchy was elective, yet to prevent as much 
as poſſible the inconveniences which litigated elections produce, 
the ſucceſſor to the monarch was appointed in his life-time, 
and was called Roy-Damna ; and this it is obſervable is to this 
day the practice in China, and in Germany. The Ollamhs or 
doctors in the different ſciences, who were of the moſt noble 
families, had alſo their Adbhbar's or ſucceſſors declared in their 
life time. And he that was to fill the poſt of honour or 
command in the ſtate, had his Tanaiſte appointed to ſucceed 
him in office. Even artiſans and tradeſmen, had ſuperviſors 
to examine their ſkill and abilities, who were called Dllanuidh, 
or Maſters in Arts and manufactures. O'Mealchonry, moſt 
profoundly ſkilled in the laws of his country, affirms, that 
tribunals were erected to examine and reform abuſes in traffic 
and mechanic arts, and that a magiſtrate was aſſigned to ſuper- 
intend and govern each particular trade 8. 

The provincial Kings were in miniature, what the monarch 
was at large. Each had his order of chivalry, of which he 
was chief; his Ard-Droithe or High Prieſt, to ſuperintend 
religion; Chief juſtice, to expound the laws; phyſicians, anti- 
quarians, chief treaſurer, marſhal, ſtandard-hearer, generals. 
of horſe and foot, &c. all hereditary honours in families, and 
to which the moſt diſtinguiſhed in each, was elected: and 
theſe cuſtoms continued more or leſs in uſe, even to the middle 
of the laſt century . The hereditary marſhals of Connaught,, 


8 Cambrenſis Everſus, p. 118. 

* Thus we find ſo early as the third century f the Princes of Leix, appointed treaſurers 
to the Kings of Leinſter. This territory includes the Queen's county, and got this name 
from Laoighſeach, of the progeny of Connal' Cearnach, to whom it was beſtowed by the 


Kings of Leinſter, for his perſonal bravery; and whoſe repreſentative is the preſent 5 More 


of Bally-na, When Strongbow, by his marriage with the King of Leinſter's Daughter; 
4 Keating, p. 1. 


became: 


- 
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Mr, 6, Conor tells us, were the Mac Dermotts ; 3 the 
6, Kelly's hereditary treaſurers, The 0. Gallaghers were the 
hereditary marſhals and the Mac Caffries the ſtandard- bearers 
of Ulſter. The Mae Namaras marſhals of Thomond, The 
Mac Swineys and Mac Shehies, hereditary commanders of 
borſe and foot; the Mac Clanchies, Mac Eagans, Mac 
Firbis's, Fe. were judges and lawyers; ; the 6 Callinans, 
6 Canavans, 6 Fergus s, Hickies, Nealans, Caflidies, = 
were of the medical tribe, as the Wards, Mac Curtins, 
6. Gnives 6 Mealchonries, Ne. were the hereditary ſons of 
Apollo. The doctors in muſic, the Senachies, Cc. were 
claſſed in the ſame manner. And it was from this practice 
(of families cultivating only particular branches) in the Pa- 
triarchal age, that we are told in Geneſis that Jabal 
% was the father of ſuch as dwelt in tents, and kept cat- 
P 1 15 3 Jubal, of ſuch as handled the harp and Organ : and 
«« Tuba) Cain an inſtruQor of artificers, in braſs and iron.” 
When the monarch, or a provincial King, was nominated, 
before his title became univerſally acknowledged by the people, 
the chief juſtice declared the legality of the election; and the 


chief ſenachie of the kingdom or province, ſtept forth, and 
after making his reverence to the prince, recited aloud and 


diſtinctly, 


became at his N 1 of chat province, we find him beſtow on Robert de Quiney his 
ſon-in-law the conſtableſhip of Leinſter, with the banner and enſign of the ſame, and 
certain tracts of land for its ſupport. The duty of the Randard-bearer was, to be in the 
van of the army on an attack, and in the rear on a retreat, as poſts of, the greateſt honour. 
Even in this Prince's time, we find theſe. poſts, hereditary; for when his ſon-in-law Quincy 
was killed in Battle by the 6-Dempſey's, Raymond le Groſs, aſked his fiſter in marriage, 
with the charge of ftandard-bearer of Leinſter, till his grand daughter Quiney, was at age 
to be diſpoſed. of; to ome one worthy. of that honour. Strongbow alſo, appointed John de 
'Clahyl, marſhal of Leinſter, with the lands thereto annexed f. 
+. © Regan's Fragment of Mac Murrough's Reſtoration. 
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diſtinctly. his pedigree thro all its channels till he came up 
to Gollamh, or Milefius; when the Aghaν Dog or royal 
ſhout, proclaimed the approbation of the people. And this is 
the reaſon, that in dur printed as well as manuſoript annals, 
the anceſtry of each prince is traced back Which, tho”: pro- 
bably diſguſting to. ſome readers, is however a ſtrong evidence 
of our antient conſtitution, and of the exactneſs of our anti- 
quarians. This method of proclaiming our Princes, was 
adopted by their deſcendants the Kings of North- Britain: At the 
crowning: of Alexander the ad in 1249, Mor, &c. tell us; chat 
a; venerable old man, ſtept forth, and bending the knee, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the Iriſh" language thus, 6. Benhae bah our, 
« Nigh Alban, a Alarcnam mhic, Je. God preſerve you, O King 
of Albany, Alexander, the ſon of Alexander, the ſon of 
William, Cc. andi this ceremony Mac Kenzie * aſſures us, 
was obſerved at the crowning of Charles the firſt. This gene- 
alogy i is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs offered by the Caledonians 
in ſupport of their claim to an high antiquity in Britain; and 

it ſeems to have been extended by Fordon, a Seotch' prieſt, 
who came to Ireland to collect materials for his Scoto- 
Chronicon; but thoſe learned antiquarians Ward, + Uſher, 
Colgan,” Dr. 6 Kenedy , Mac Geoghegan 9. Sc. have abun- 
dantly W N K the prone of N or IR writers on 
this head. RI DON BT = 11 "bl 
Purity of blood bevanite; an object of Nate in Frdand very 
early. In: the: reign»of Ollamh Fodla, rape or violence offered 
to in a was puniſhed by death, and out of the power of 
. 3719: 0 28 i ak 5 __ the 
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"i Defence WY the 1 Line of Stuart. + De vie & patri3 $gi Rumold. p. 366. 
2 1 Mac Pherſon's Fingal, etc. Diſſertations on the Hiſtory of Scotland, ete. 
$ Hiſtoire d'Irelande, Tom. 1. p. 33. 
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Mr. ©.Canor tells us, were the Mac Dermotts; and the 
6, Kelly's hereditary treaſurers. The 6 Gallaghers were thc 
hereditary marſhals and the Mac Caffries the ſtandard- bearers 
of Ulſter. | The Mac Namaras marſhals of Thomond. The 
Mac Swineys and Mac Shehies, hereditary commanders of 
horſe, and foot; the Mac Clanchies, Mac Eagans, Mac 
Firbis's, Ce. were judges and lawyers ; the 6 Callinans, 
0 Canayans, 6 Fergus s, Hickies, Nealans, Caſſidies, &c. 
were of the medical tribe, as the Wards, Mac Curtins, 
$ Gnives- 6. Mealchonries, &c. were the hereditary ſons of 
Apollo. The doctors in muſic, the Senachies, &c. were 
claſſed in the ſame manner. And it was from this practice 
(of families cultivating only particular branches) in the Pa- 
triarchal age, that we are told in Geneſis that „ Jabal 
„% was the father of ſuch as dwelt in tents, and kept cat- 
« tle; Jubal, of ſuch as handled the harp and organ: and 
«« Tuba] Cain an inſtructor of artificers, in braſs and iron.” 
When the monarch, or a provincial King, was nominated, 

before his title became univerſally acknowledged by the people, 
the chief juſtice declared the legality of the election; and the 
chief ſenachie of the kingdom or province, ſtept forth, and 
after making his reverence to the prince, recited aloud and 

| | diſtinctly, 


became at his leach, king of that Province, we find him beſtow on Robert de Quiney his 
ſon-in-law the conſtableſhip of Leinſter, with the banner and enſign of the ſame, and 
certain tracts of land for its ſupport. The duty of the ſtandard- bearer was, to be in the 
van of the army on an attack, and in the rear on a retreat, as poſts of, the greateſt honour. 
Even in this Prince's time, we find theſe. poſts hereditary ; for when his ſon-in-law Quincy 
was killed in Battle by the 6 Dempſey's, Raymond le Groſs, aſked his fiſter in marriage, 
with the charge of ſtandard-bearer of Leinſter, till his grand daughter Quiney, was at age 
to be diſpoſed of, to ſome one worthy of that honour. Strongbow alſo appointed John de 
Clahul, marſhal of Leinſter, with the lands thereto annexcd f. 
+ © Regan's Fragment of Mac Murrough's Reſtoration. 
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distinctly, his pedigree thro all its channels till he came up 
to Gollamh, or | Milefius ; | when the Azharm Niogb or royal 
ſhout, proclaĩimed the approbation of the people. And this is 
the reaſon, that in our printed as well as manuſcript annals, 
the anceſtry of each prince is traced back; which, tho pro- 
bably diſguſting to ſome readers, is however a ſtrong evidence 
of our antient conſtitution, and of the exactneſs of our anti- 
quarians. This method of proclaiming our Princes, was 
adopted by their deſcendants the Kings of North- Britain: At the 
crowning: of Alexander the ad in 1249, Major, Ge. tell us, that 
a venerable old man, ſtept forth, and bending the knee, ex- 
preſſed | himſelf in the Iriſh language thus, „ benhachadh ohurc, 
« Nigh Alban, a Alarcnam mhic, Je. God preſerve you, O King 
of Albany, Alexander, the ſon of Alexander, the ſon of 
William, Ge. and this ceremony Mac Kenzie * aſſures us, 
was obſerved at the crowning of Charles the firſt. This gene- 
alogy is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs offered by the Caledonians 
in ſupport of their claim to an high antiquity in Britain; and 
it ſeems to have been extended by Fordon, a Seotch' prieſt, 
who came to Ireland to collect materials for his Scoto- 
Chronicon; but thoſe learned antiquarians Ward, + Uſher, 
Colgan, Dr. 6 Kenedy , Mac Geoghegan 8, Sc. have abun-« 
dantly confuted the enten of North-Britiſh writers on 
this: head. © © * | | 
Purity of blood Wette an object af ſtate in neland very 
early. In the reign of Ollamh Fodla, rape or violence offered 
to W was patithed by death, and out of the power of 
P | | the 


| * Defence of the Royal 72 5 Tg + De vita & patri3 Scti . p· 266. 
1 Mac Pherſon's Fingal, etc. Diſſertations on the Hiſtory of Scotland, etc. 
J Hiſtoire d'Irelande, Tom. 1. p. 33. 
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the „Prince tb Wir patdongi-and Adultety of courſe muſt hüve 
deem held in equal deteſtation as it. was in all che other Cel tie 
Nations of Europe. Vet Mr Hume afftrts that Adultery 
Was un Irland! whilſt ht confeffes with er e 
that Mats Murtbugb Wag dpellrd for it. 4335 16 (18 
„The, geneglogies ef tht Jiferent- families f alt Aub dee 
of the Mileſian gude were *preferved with the 1 greateſt carb, 
as well as NHD ſo of the blood - roa; and to ſecure the literati 
from any teraptation to abuſe his great truſt, honourable pre- 
viſton ea made for tien, by the Rate! From their rande they 
Were preſuagd c he beyond the rech of oorruption 5! AM the 
laws, ſecured, their perſons - and pruperties invitlate; (6 tha 
they had nothing te apprehend, - from the aſperity of / their 
remarks 0 and from the foundation to the diſſolution of the 
mgnarchy,. à ſingle inſtande docs not dtrur, of any violenet 
offered. tp this body of, men. But from the number of 'idters 
who. inliſted themſelves under chem, in two or three reigns, 
the kingdom was found to be greatly N and it Was 
found neceflary to reduce the number.. 
From the practice of making all offices civil and ny 
hereditary, and at the ſame time not incal hereditary, 
ſome writers hayr inferrd eonſequences highly pernici- 
qus to the kingdoms and injurious to the reputation of its 
antient lawgivers. The firſt circumſtance in this law, they 
alledge, was a great reſtraint, on genius; and;'the ſecond, 
(whereby the uncle r brother often ſueoeeded to the honours 
of the family, in , preference.- to the immediate heir) kept 
property in ſo fluctuating a ſtate as to check the ſpirit of 
Improvement. 10 the Aſt I maſt r Hand this Jaw 


Str. 1 1665 
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tlid not a4/ſofutely- preclude men from embracing profeſſions 
different from thoſe; of their . progenitors, of which many 
proofs occur *;/ and as to the ſecond, that, though public ap- 
pointmeats/ thus fluctuated, private property deſcended in its 
lineal coutſe; The! ſtipend to ſupport each public officer was 
inſeparably annexed to the employment; and it may, with 
much greater propriety, be affirmed, that, as modern princes 
have the ſole diſpoſal of civil and military employments, 
and which are trunsferable at pleaſure, that property is too 
mutable at preſent to admit of improvement. But many 
facts evince thut [notwithſtanding this law, the antient "Iriſh 
did | conſiderably cultivate two arts, productive of all others, 
agriculture and building +. 

It would ſeem to have been the: great object of the wiſeſt 
lepiflators of antiquity, to promote a love of virtue and Juſtice 
amongſt the people, and to check immorality and vice. 
Diodorus Siculus, mentions a tribunal amongſt the Egyptians, 


where 


* The Mac Liaghs were hereditary phyſicians, as the name declares, yet we find an 
archbiſhop of Caſhel of this name, and the chief hiſtorian to Brien Boru, was Mac Liagh. 

+ Smich, in his Hiſtory of Kerry, page 102, deplores the ſuffering (very lately) a 
moſt curious:old bridge over the river Inny, which he calls the Iriſh Rialto, to fall to decay 
fot want of a little repair: In the ſmall iſlands called the Skelligs, he deſcribes elegant 
rains of religious edifices, and the- remains of a conſiderable town, till braving the 
force of wind and ſeas; with many other very early pious foundations ſtil} in good part 
ſtanding: and in his Hiſtory of the county of Cork, he acknowledges, that a ſtone inſcrip- 
tion of the houſe of 6 Lehane, dated 1010, was found in its ruins, when rebuilding by the 
fixſtof the Barries, who difpoſſeſſed this family in the 12th century; yet, in his Introduction 
to the Hiſtory of Kerry, this very man tells us, that the Iriſh built no caſtles till after the 
Engliſh, invaſion ! and that they had not houſes of ſtone, till the days of James and Charles I ! 
and he coneludes dong a moſt unfair 180 of the antient Iriſh legiſlation. 


1 
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where the actions and paſſions of their deceaſed princes and great 
men were critically examined, and as virtue or vice ſeemed 
moſt predominant, their memories were tranſmitted to poſterity, 
with honour or infamy. What an excellent incentive to virtue! 
Amongſt the Chineſe, the miſſionaries letters tell us, that 
one or two perſons conſtantly attend the Emperor, whoſe ſole 
buſineſs and duty it is, to note down every word and action; 
and that theſe records are not examined till after his deceaſe; 
when his real character is aſcertained. How much more 
efficacious muſt the Iriſh inſtitution have been, where ſuch 
numbers were appointed, not privately or by ſtealth, but pub- 
licly, and in open day, to obſerve, and faithfully tranſmit to 
poſterity the true character of their princes and great men? 
and the effects were ſuch as might be expected, for in no 
Country in the world did a love of letters, nobility of ſentiment, 
and a generous hoſpitality, more univerſally prevail. 


£ A P. II. a 


The account of our antient legs iflation continued ;. its effects on a 
manufattures, Commerce. Armies and Navies of the antient 


Iriſh. 


ROM the ſpirit of our antient conſtitution, the love of 
praiſe became the firſt object of the people, and for 
which, through all ages, they were characterized. But, as 
this could not be procured without adequate merit, they ſacri- 


ficed every conſideration to it. To be hoſpitable, generous, 
OO and 
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and brave, was the ſole buſineſs of the princes, the knights, 
the nobility, and ſoldiery: to blazon theſe virtues, was the 
duty of the hiſtorian, antiquarian, and bard! Even men of 
eminence in every ſtation had their ſhare of applauſe: ſuch was 
Juchadan, the famous Director of Mines, many centuries before 
Chriſt : ſuch were the twenty-four huſbandmen, under whoſe 
directions ſo many different tracts of land were reclaimed and 
cultivated in the very infancy of the Mileſian government, and 
which plains yet go by their names. Such was Feighinin, 
who, in the firſt century, ſucce/5fully trepanned the king of 
Ulſter, &c. and indeed eminence was not only neceſſary, to obtain 
applauſe, in all other ranks and conditions in the kingdom, but 
among its eſtabliſhed recorders ; for the literati themſelves for 
ſimilar reaſons, could only derive to themſelves honour from ſupe- 
rior talents, or ſuperior application. We have, in the laſt chapter, 
given a moſt uncommon inſtance of the ſtrict regard the Druids 
and Judges had to the laws of their country, which they deemed 
facred, in the caſe of Hugh, King of Leinſter; to it we ſhall 
add that, in the ſecond century, Mac Con, preſident of Mun- 
ſter, though of the blood-royal, was expelled for injuſtice ; and 
in the fourth century, when that ſucceſsful hero and invader of 
Britain and Gaul, Criomthan, made a donation of Munſter to 
his favourite, Conall ; upon an appeal to the judges, they de- 
creed it, with more juſtice, to Core, the ſon of Luigdheach *. 
We have even a ſtill ſtronger proof of the extreme juſtice of our 
Brethons, in the caſe of St. Patrick: in the infancy of his 
miſſion, the charioteer of this Apoſtle, named Odrane, was 
killed by Failge, general of horſe to Loagaire the monarch, 
whom St. Patrick a little before, had diſobliged. Nevertheleſs, 
upon the fact being proved, he was condemned to a ſevere mulct, 

Q as 


Keating, p. 1. 
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as is ſet forth in a very old manuſcript in the Harleian Miſcellany, 
read and quoted by the Diſſertator on the Memoirs of the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, page 18a, but in which he miſtakes the names of 
the parties, calling the charioteer Orane, and the murderer Euna; 
but all writers are unanimous, that the general's name was 
Failge, and the ſervant's Odrane. When they ſat to determine in 
ſolemn and intereſting trials, we are told that the Chief judge had 
a kird of collar placed round his neck, which had the won- 
derful power of contracting or preſſing in proportion to the injuſ- 
ſtice of the ſentence, and to fit eaſy where impartial juſtice was 
adminiſtered, and which, from that moſt juſt judge Moran, was 
called Moran's collar ; hence, even to this day, in litigations 
between people, dan an loddh Mhopam, or, by the judgment of 
Moran callar, is a moſt folemn appeal. Whether this collar 
| had ſuch a property would be ridiculous to examine; but that 
ſo ſolemn an appearance, upon public trials, muſt impreſs on 
the people a great reverence for the laws, eſpecially, when the 
deciſions were founded upon the moſt impartial juſtice, is very 
certain. And, it is from this great reſpe& for their antient 
laws, that, upon the reception of thoſe of England, in the 
reign of James I. the Iriſh were found more amenable to juridical 
deciſions, than any other nation of the world, as Davis, then 
attorney general, and an indiſputable Judge of the matter 
avers “x. 

Our Ae inform us, that the leaned men in the kingdom had 
various and diſtin& branches of ſcience to cultivate, and which 
were variouſly denominated : the poets* province was called Bearla 
na Bhfileadh ; the hiſtorians Bearla na Deagharſgar ; the medi- 
cinal, Bearla Theibidhe ; the nn Bearla na Fienne, &c. 


the 
* Davis's State of Ireland. 
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the Druids had theirs, and uſed the ogham, or ſacred character, 
which, till the reception of Chriſtianity, it was penal for 
any other perſons to ſtudy; but which, after that period, 
became the property of the Senachies. The Brehons, or 
Judges, had a language peculiar to the law ; ſo had the Phy- 
ficians and ſurgeons, the Bards, Crotaries, or Harpers, &c. and 
in the few remains left of theſe different ſciences, we find the 
technical terms, radical Iriſh; a very ſtrong proof that they 
borrowed little from, whatever they might have lent to, other na- 
tions. By theſe means the language became refined, and highly 
expreſſive ; and if (as it is univerſally acknowledged) the ſtate 
of a language is a proof of the ſtate of arts and ſciences 
in a country, Ireland may juſtly refuſe the lead to any na- 
tion whatever, though her language has been on the decline 
for three or four centuries paſt, and ſhamefully neglected in the 
preſent. Had we no other proof of the Italians cultivating 
letters earlier than other modern nations of Europe, than 
their language, it would be irrefragable; becauſe we can 
at this day, read with eaſe, their poets and hiſtorians of four 
five and fix centuries paſt, whilſt Engliſh and French writers 
of a much later date, are ſcarcely intelligible. 

It would little argue the wiſdom of a nation, any more 
than it would that of individuals, to ſay they were wiſe and 
learned, if facts did not prove them ſo; but we have ſufficient 
evidence this day, that the antient Iriſh highly availed them- 
ſelves of their ſuperior knowledge, and of the happy ſituation 
of their country. They were rich in mines of gold, of ſilver, 
of copper, and tin, and wrought them to the higheſt perfection, as 
our antient annals declare, and as we ſhall, in another place, prove: 
hence, the very great abundance of all theſe metals formerly. 
Precious ſtones of all kinds were here formerly uſed, as orna- 


Q 2 ments 
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ments by our princes and nobility; yet it is only within theſe 
thirty years, that our modern Iriſh, have found amethyſts in 
Ireland; the fineſt and hardeſt | in the world! And I ſhall 
venture to affirm, that the greater knowledge we acquire 
in the natural hiſtory of our country, the fuller the evidences 
will be, of the ſuperior wiſdom of our great anceſtors. Woollen 
goods of all kinds, we have reaſon to think, muſt have been 
formerly wrought here to great perfection; for it would ill 
ſupport the character of a great nation, who explored the 
bowels of their country, and the depths of the bordering ocean 
for riches, not to make the proper uſe of ſo obvious a commo- 
dity. Hence, Donatus, biſhop of Feſicoli, who figured in the 
ſeventh century, declares the great riches the antient Iriſh drew 
from their minerals, their gems, and their woollen goods, 


Dives opum Argenti, Gemmarum, veſtis, et Auri. 


And in the famous Boreimhe Laghean, or annual tribute im- 
poſed on the province of Leinſter, in the firſt century, by the 
monarch Tuathal, we find 6000 Braths, or outſide garments 
richly; woven, were a part of it, which were diſtributed at the 
monarch's pleaſure... In a poem of Teige Dall o Higgin, a very 
celebrated antiquarian of . theſe latter ages, beginning with, 


daome padopa, ol Colld, 
«« The poſterity of the Colla's are a free people.” 


We find the Orgiallians, about the monarch's Sos were diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by gold handled ſwords, the borders of their hel- 
mets gilded, and their cloaths interwoven with threads of gold. 


| Op, dolbh an donn Clomh alan, 
On, an Cior aim « Cedthbhan : 
braghe an crlomb a bhrdo adh bre ag 
do Caol pnargh om, an C an HH. 


And 
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And, in another part of faid poem, we are told, that on their 
return from court, their cloaths were adorned with gold, and 
their buſkins ſtitched with gold threads. | 

The Linen manufacture, was carried on Here, in very 
early days, to a great extent ; and Gratianus Lucius quotes a 
deſcription of Ireland, printed at Leyden, in 1627, in which 
the author tells us, that this country abounds with flax, 
« which is ſent ready ſpun in large quantities to foreign na- 
« tions. Formerly (ſays he) they wove great quantities of 
„ linen, which was moſtly conſumed at home, the natives re- 
« quiring above 30 yards of linen, in a ſhirt, or ſhift &. 
The ſame is confirmed by Moriſon, a living witneſs ; and 
ſo truly expenſive was the Iriſh faſhion of making up 
ſhirts, on account of the number of plaits and folds, that 
in the reign of Henry the VIII. a ſtatute paſſed, by which 
the Iriſh of the Pale, were forbidden under a ſevere penalty 
to put more than 7 yards of linen, in a ſhirt or ſhift. As 
the Iriſh had ſuperintendants over each mechanic trade, as 
we obſerved in the laſt chapter, it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, that mechanic arts, the ſure proof of a maritime 
power, flouriſhed here; and the rather as in the firſt cen- 
tury we find a national aſſembly called, whoſe chief object 
was the regulation of trade and commerce. — Thus in the 
will of Cather- More, made before the battle of Tailtean, 
and which Mr. 6 Flaherty affirms he had ſeen, amongſt 
other bequeſts, we find the following T. To his fon 
Braſil, he left five ſhips of burthen; 50 ſhields emboſſed, 
ornamented and inlaid with gold and filver; five ſwords, with 
gold hilts; five chariots, with their harneſſes and ſteeds. 


To 
Grat. Luc. p. 112. + Ogygia p. 311. 
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To Fiech another ſon, amongſt other legacies, he left 50 
pied horſes, with braſs bits. To others of the nobility; 
ſwords, javelins, ſhields, chariots, rings, Cc. and appointed 
his eldeſt ſon, Roſſe Failge, executor. That we had 


jewellers in Ireland, as well as many gold-ſmiths, can- 
not be doubted, becauſe moſt of the church plate in the 


kingdom formerly, was of pure gold, and filver. From 


an old manuſcript quoted by 6 Duvegnan *, we are told, that St. 
Patrick alone, had no leſs. than three gold-ſmiths, in his 
family, whoſe very names are preſerved. In the life of St. 
Bridget we are told, that the King of Leinſter preſented to 
Dubtachus her father, who was a Leinſter captain, a ſword orna- 
mented with many coſtly jewels, which ſword the fold, and diſ- 
tributed the produce, , amongſt the poor. We often find men- 
tion made of Canons of ſcripture, with their covers ornamented 
with gold, filver, and gems; and Uſher F, mentions a verſion 
of the four evangeliſts by St. Columba, ornamented with 
grand plates of filver, to have been preſerved in the church of 
Kells. In the year 1140 Tireldach the then monarch, preſented 
the churches of Cluan Mac Noiſe, with croſſes, goblets, and cha- 
lices of pure filver, ornamented with gold ; and he diſtributed 
among the clergy of theſe churches his veſſels of gold and 
filver, his jewels and muſical inſtruments, &c. f. We have 
reaſon to think, that even painting was not unknown in 
Ireland, in thoſe early days; for in a manuſcript life of 
St. Columba, we are told 5, that in his days, in the 
North, was a famous Druidical Temple of exquiſite workmanſhip ; 
and on its altar which was very ſuperb, were painted n G/afs, 
beautiful repreſentations of the ſun, moon and ſtars, being the 


heathen 


* Cambrenſ. Everſ. p. 118. + Uſher Prim. Ecl. Brit. p. 
t Ward de Antiq. p. 114. Gr. Luc. p. 85. Keating, p. 2. 
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heathen deities. We are told, that the Iriſh taught the Engliſh 
not only the liberal arts, but even inſtructed them, in muſic, 
painting, &c. as is particularly noted in the life of St. Dun- 
ſtan L. In the abbey of Buttevant, in the county of Cork, 
were fine paintings in Freſco, the remains of ſome of which 
are yet viſible; and ſo near us, as Adare, the hoſpita- 
ble feat of Col. 6 Quin (repreſentative for Kilmalloc) ſome 
remains of painting are yet viſible, in the old diſmantled 


abbeys ; particularly a biſhop, with his crozier and mitre, 


giving his benediction.— In the Cathedral of Killaloe, at the 
entrance, you ſee the remains of an elegant mauſoleum, by 
ſome ſuppoſed to have been the burial place of Brien Boru, 
near which his palace ſtood ; but the ſtones where-on the inſcrip- 
tion ſhould be, are totally deſtroyed ; as indeed they have been, 
in almoſt all the old churches, and abbeys of the kingdom, though 
the corniſhes and other ornaments in ſtone, ſurrounding many of 
them, yet ſtand, as do the very gildings on theſe ſtones. 
Stone works of all kinds the antient Iriſh eminently excelled in, as 
is viſible fill, in all the old churches thro' the kingdom; 
whence alſo we may conclude them, not unſkilful in ſtatuary 
and particularly from the poem on the burial place of our heathen 
princes, wrote by Torne Eaguis, in the fourth century, and 
given us, by Dr. Keating +, in which we find the alti- 
tude of the marble buſts, of our antient monarchs, deſcribed; 
and from Cluan Mac Noiſe, the repoſitory of many of our 
chriſtian kings, yet ſtanding. 
That vaſt numbers were employed in Fiſheries here, we 
cannot doubt; becauſe Solinus , expreſly fays, that the 
Iriſh form the handles of their ſwords, from the teeth of 
large ſea monſters, which they poliſh, to a moſt beautiful 
| | whiteneſs ; 
Ward. Antiquit. p. 356. + Keating, p. 1. 1 Cap. 25. 
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whiteneſs g for (ſays he) their greateſt . pride is in the bright- 
neſs of their arms.” Even Cambrenſis himſelf bears witneſs to the 
Iriſh fiſheries *. | Nennius, a Britiſh writer, of the ↄth century K. 
relates the da de of pearls in Ireland, which their princes, 
he ſays, hang behind their ears; and this we find confirmed 
by a preſent made, A. 1094, by Gilbert, biſhop of Limerick, 
to Anſelm, | arch-biſhop- of Canterbury, of a conſiderable 
quantity of Iriſh pearls; from which we, muſt infer that the pearl 
fiſhery was not unknown to them; eſpecially as I find in the- 
ſecond volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions Abridged, 
p- 828, an account of the method of pearl fiſhing in Ireland. 
Thus we ſee with what juſtice Tacitus affirmed f in the 
firſt century, that the ports of Ireland were more reſorted to 
by foreigners, and better known for trade than thoſe of Bri- 
tain ; and the account we have already given the reader (in the 
fifth chapter of the firſt part of this work p. 43) of the conteſt 
between Con the Monarch, and Eugene the: Great, king of 
Munſter, on account of a partition & of the duties ariſing from 
commerce in the port of Dublin, is a moſt ſtriking proof of the 
importance of the trade of Ireland in thoſe early days. 
It may not be amiſs to inform the reader in this place that, 
while the great reſort of ſhipping was to the North ſide, Dubblin, 
for ſo this city was called in thoſe days, lay at the South ſide of 
the Liffey, and ſeemingly at ſome diſtance from the river; and it 
would ſeem was ſo called from dubh, black, and in, a pool; be- 
cauſe built down Patrick-ſtreet, Kevin's-port, and the Poddle, 
which laſt probably got its name from its low, dirty ſituation, 
quaſi, Puddle. The North fide was called Atha-Chach, or the 
Ford of Hurdles, communicating: with Dubhlin by that 


| | mean; 

© Particularly Topogr, p. 2. c. 5. t De Hibern. mirabil. t Vita J. Agricol. 
5 This partition was called Leb Mogha, or Fd (one Oe names) his half ; and 

Leib Ain, or Con's half. | 
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mean ; and from its contiguity to the water, was more con- 
venient for traffic. This diſtinction, which may ſeem conjectural, 
acquires ſome degree of credit from a manuſcript Life of St. 
Coemgin's, wrote above 1300 years ago“, in which it is 
faid, „that Saint Garbanus lived near the city of Ath-Cliath, 
« which lies on the North fide of Leinſter, on an arm of the 
« ſea, and is powerful and warlike, and its inhabitants intrepid 
in battle, and very ſkillful in ſhipping.” I muſt, however, 
acknowledge that the manuſcript adds, ſaid city was alſo 
called Duvelin; but whether this is an inaccuracy only is ſub- 


mitted to critics. We cannot, I think, ſuppoſe. that ſo poli- 
tical a prince as Bugenc, would be fatisfied, without Dubh- 


lin, in a partition which he forced the monarch into, if he 
had not had a city on his own fide of the river. Beſides, in 
the times of the Danes, the Oęſ- men, who then monopolized 
the trade of Dubhlin, had their city on the North fide of the 
river; and the plain ſurrounding it, near the preſent barracks, 
yet goes by the name of Ooſtmens'-town-green. 

Jocelyn, who lived in the 12th century, tells us, that, in the 
days of St. Patrick, Dubhlin, was, renowned, for the number 
and magnificence of its inhabitants, the extent of its commerce, 
Sc. and we may form ſome idea of what the trade of Ireland 
muſt have been in better times, when ſo late as the reign of 
Brien Boru +, notwithſtanding the ravages and diſtreſſes which 
a Daniſh war, of above 200 years continuance, muſt have pro- 
duced throughout the kingdom, the annual duties ariſing from 
goods, imported into the ſingle port of Limerick, and paid in red 
wine, amounted to 365 pipes! Even, fo lately as the laſt cen- 

R tury, 
Ward. 148. + Keating, p. 2. 
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Gul it is ſcartely credible, what riches this city derived from 
the bare manufacture of ſhoes, which were exported in amazing 
quantities ; ; Whereas now, inſtead of ſhoes and boots we ſee the 
raw hides daily ſhipped off, for foreign markets. 

. Whitft letters, arts, and manufactures, made a rapid pro- 
gra in Ireland, arms and chivalry kept equal pace with them. 
A ſtanding army was appointed for the aggrandizement of the mo- 
narchy, and for the monarch's particular defence. This army, in 
times of profound peace, confiſted of three legions, or ooo men; 
but in time of war, or when any foreign invaſion was appre- 


a, i+/wne angęmented to ſeven legions, or 21000 men. This 
augmentation, however, could not take place, uor the war be 


entered upon, without the conſent of the national affembl y. Of 
this laſt circumſtance our hiſtory furniſhes a remarkable proof. 

Ih the year 569, Hugh the monarch convened the eſtates of the 
kingdom at Drumceat ; principally with a view to obtain aſſiſ- 
tance towards compelling the Dal Rieda of North-Britain, to 
pay their annual tribute, which they had for ſome time with- 
held: St. Collumba took his feat at this Feis, as repreſenta- 
tive of the clergy of North-Britain, and Aodban, the ſon of 
Gabhran, on behalf of the king his father &; but the interceſ- 
fion of the ſaint in behalf of Scotland, had ele weight with 
the aſſembly than the dictates of found policy, or the influence 
of the Monarch, for he not only had the addreſs to divert the im- 
pending war, but even to get a total abolition of this very tax. 

This anecdote, by the bye, may convince us that the repartee of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador to James the ſecond, on account of the 
influence he allowed the clergy in temporals, will remain in 
wery age, a _ maxim in policy as well as ſterling wit: His 


excellency 
» Leabar Glin had Loch, Keating, &. 
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excellency having hinted. to the king his diſapprobation of the 
number of clergy about St. James's; the latter demanded, if 
at the Eſcurial, they had not great weight ? It is very true, 
Sire, replied the ambaſſador, and that is the reaſon our affairs 
go on ſo badly. 

Though our hiſtorians have not clearly 3 more, yet 
it would be hard to ſuppoſe a kingdom very powerful at home, and 
reſpectable abroad, whoſe whole land forces amounted but to 
21000 men: but the fact is, that this Fionne-Eirion, or national 
militia, was that part only of the military which was immedi- 
ately under the command of the Monarch or his general. Similar 
military bodies ſubſiſted in each of the provinces ; and in all caſes 
of emergency, theſe ſent their particular quotas of troops to the 
Imperial army. This is ſo true, that in the reign of Art, when 
Mac Con made a deſcent on Ireland, and even corrupted the 
general of the crown army, ſo that his troops did not appear, 
the Monarch, in fourteen days, by his Munſter and Conaught 
allies only, raiſed a very conſiderable army, and fought the in- 
vader; and it was chiefly. by means of the Clana Morni, or 
Conaught militia, that this Prince's father defeated Eugene the 
Great. The treachery of the Fionne Eirion to Art, determined 
his ſon Cormac never to truſt them ; and his grand-ſon Cairbre 
having advanced the Clana Morni to the honour of being he 
Imperial army, he purſued theſe degenerate traytors ſo fiercely 
that in the famous battle of Gabhra, their power was totally 
annihilated. th 

If in the infancy of the Scottiſh monarchy, part of the province 
of Ulſter only could furniſh it Kings with 12000 men, to recover 
their poſſeſſions there, what might not the collected power of 
this kingdom be able to produce ? Should we affirm that in 

R 2 caſes 
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cafes / of Giiiepency; each of the provinces could raiſe 21000 
men, the whole power of the kingdom will appear to have been, 
in land forces only, 105000 fighting men; and this calculation 
will I am confident, appear, on the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, 'to be 
but moderate; becauſe it is an incontrovertible fact, that in 
_ thoſe days, the Kingdom was above four times more populous 
than at preſent; and becauſe fo lately as the latter end of the 
laſt century, (at the termination of a moſt bloody inteſtine 
war, of near 500 years continuance, carried on, for a conſi- 
derable time before its concluſion, with uncommon carnage and 
cruelty,) the Iriſh, in a ſhort time, raiſed an army of 30000 
men, though almoſt the whole North were in arms againſt 

them, and ſome inſurrections weakened them in the South: 
and they might have increaſed it to 50000, if there had been 
money or arms to ſupply them. 

Theſe antient militia were, for comelineſs of appearance, for 
activity and perſonal courage, equal to any troops in the world; 
and the proofs they were obliged to give of theſe qualifications 
to obtain admittance into the corps are ſurprizing, and can 
only be accounted for, from the military genius of the 
people; which was ſo great, that the utmoſt wiſh of our 
very females formerly was, that their children might die in 
the field; and it was, next to knighthood, a diſtinguiſhed 
honour to be ranked amongſt thoſe national troops. The 


ſtories related of theſe militia are poſſibly a good deal ex- 
agerated ; but it was from the remnants of the odes of our 


antient bards, on different tribes of theſe heroes, that honeſt 
James Mac Pherſon formed his famous Epic Poems of Fingal 
and Temora, in which he has judiciouſly ſynchronized heroes 
who notoriouſly flouriſhed at very diſtant periods from each other. 


The famous Cuchullin and Conall Cearnach, knights of the 
red 
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Red-Branches, he makes contemporary, with Fionne-Mac 
Cumhal and Oſſine, tho the two firſt, figured about the birth 
of Chriſt, and the others near three centuries later; and to carry 
impoſition to the height, he joins them all in a Daniſh war, tho 
theſe invaders, were not heard of in Europe, till the beginning of 
the gth century! Further, the general of theſe troops, was often 
called h- Phone, or King of the Militia, and ſometimes Nigh- 
mope-Phonne, or great chief of the military; but Mr. Mac Pherſon 
ignorant of all this, renders this laſt, King of Morvin, and is at 
no ſmall pains, to find, where this Morvin lay in Scotland 
Theſe troops, all our writers agree, had regular pay ſettled on 
them, according to their rank and poſts, in the reign of Seadhna, 
who flouriſhed near 600 years before the Chriſtian Ara, and who 
from this inſtitution was called Jonnaradh. This Monarch alſo 
formed a military code of laws and diſcipline, for their uſe, 
which was a ſtandard for many ages *. In the reign of Tuathal 
the acceptable, we find new dignity added to the military regu- 
lations, by his ordering a regiſtry to be kept of all officers 
names, their pay, and ths date of their ſeveral com- 
miſſions . 

Beſide their landing armies, we find the Iriſh kept up - 
a conſiderable naval force, whereby from time to time, 
they poured troops into Britain and Gaul, which coun- 
tries they long kept under contribution. To this, however, ma- 
ny objections have been made; as if a people who invaded Ire- 
land, in 30 large ſhips, could ever be condemned to uſe 
Noevogs and Currachs | Their migrations, from Egypt to Greece, 
and from thence to Spain, have alſo been doubted, from the ſup- 
poſed difficulty of procuring ſhipping ; whilſt at the ſame period 
of time, no objections have been made to the accounts of the Phæ- 
nicians, 


Keating, p. 1. Ogygia, p. 248, Cc. + Keating, Ec. 
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nicians, the Tyriaus, and after them the Greeks, having conſiderble 
fleets, and making very diſtant ſettlements The antient 
Romans, carried the terror of their arms, to the moſt re- 
mote parts of the Globe, yet the modern Italians have 
not been able, for ſome benturies paſt, to preſerve the inde- 
pendance of their on cquntry; and Who rejects the hiſtories 
of their former glory? The Danes in the gth, 10th and 1ith 
centuries, were ſo powerfull by ſea, as to be able to invade 
almoſt at the ſame time, every country in Europe; yet were 
we to judge of their former power by the preſent ſtate of 
Denmark, we ſhould give litte credit to the accounts, which 
the united teſtimonies of all Europe ſupport. Piſa, for two 
centuries paſt, tributary to the Florentine, and Genoa, long 
ſince; on the decline, were formerly able to cover the ſea with 
their | navies, and almoſt all the trade of the world, was then 
in their hands. Soon after the Portugueſe became ſo power- 
ful by ſea, as to extend their conqueſts and trade, to the 
very extremities of India, and to make conſiderable incurſions 
into Africa; yet their preſent poor condition doth not invalidate 
theſe hiſtoric facts. If we would reverſe our proſpect let 
us look into the antient ſtate of Britain. There we behold 
an abje&t cowardly people, who tamely bent their necks to 
every yoke. We ſe them the humble tributaries of the 
Romans; and after this period, when invaded by the Iriſh 
and Pits, inſtead of bravely facing their enemies in the field, 
ſkulking for ſafety behind mounds of earth; and when theſe 
were forced through, and deſolation ſpread over the land, fo 
far from forming thoſe generous. and deſperate reſolutions 
which the ſituation of their country required, they, as Gildas and 
Bede, affectingly relate, butchered their wives and children, and 
laſtly deſtroyed themſelves ! The ſucceeding generations implore 
the 
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the aid of the Angles and Saxons, who from their protectors be- 
come their maſters! The Danes, make an eaſy prey of them 
next, and afterwards the Normans ! And much later than this, 
their poſterity ſend their Wooll to be manufactured in Flanders, 
and their very trade is carried on, by foreigners ! Yet fo great 
is the power of England by land and ſea, and fo extenſive 
her commerce at this day, that ſhe may in a manner be ſaid 
to give laws to all Europe, and has extended her conqueſts 
to the extremities of the Globe ! But what in all theſe caſes, 
have we to inform 'us, but the faithful records of hiſtory ? 
And if we reje& them without reaſon in one, why not in every 
inſtance ? Surely to form our notions of antient times, from 
modern appearances, or of modern times from antient ones 


will more probably involve us in ſepticiſm and ignorance. 
The evidences that our anceſtors, had a contiderable naval 


force, are full and clear; and our antient annals aſſure us, that 
even in Egypt, they were ſo powerful, and fo expert in mari- 
time affairs, as to he able to ſeize on the fleet of Pharoah. 
From Egypt they invaded Greece; from thence failed to 
Spain, and finally to Ireland, in large ſhips. We have ſhewn, 
and proved beyond a reaſonable doubt, the cloſe intercourſe the 
Aſiatics held with the Iriſh, which ſurely muſt have been kept 

up by Ships. The marriages likewiſe of our monarchs and 
provincial kings, with diſtant princefſes, ſhew our naval 
power ; and that moſt learned antiquarian Ward, quotes a 
book De Matribus regum, principumgque Hibernie, * in which 
theſe alliances, are particularly recited. Such was the mar- 
riages of Ugaine More, A. M. 3620, with Cæſaria daughter 
to the King of France; of Derbogallia daughter to the King of 


Fomoire, 


* De Vita S. Pumoldi, p. 79. 
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Fomoire; or Danemark, with Lughad Riabh-Dear ; of Naria, a 


Pictiſn Princeſs with Criomthan Naniar ; of Eathna another 
Pic, with  Fiacha-Fionolaigh : Feidelm the law-giver wedded 
Una, a Daniſh Princeſs, and Con of the 100 Battles, Aifa, 
daughter to Alpin King of the Pits. Eugene the great, this 
monarch's ſworn. enemy, married a Spaniſh Princeſs ; and when 
expelled the kingdom, by a powerfull affiſtance of Spaniards, 
headed by her brother, he recovered his kingdom of Munſter, 
and ſorely annoyed the monarch, ever after. Many more inſtan- 
ces of this kind could be produced, if neceflary. Eochaid Fur- 
ceas, A. M. 3506, being expelled the kingdom by a powerful 
faction, kept the Sea, near two years, with a fleet of 30 ſhips ; 
and he was firnamed Furcas, from being the inventor of thoſe 


little ſkiffs covered with hides, fince called Currach's, with 
which he made ſudden landings from his fleet, to annoy, and raiſe 


contributions on, the country v. About 150 years later, Labhra, 
ſirnamed Loingſeach, being equally diſtreſſed, collected a numberof 
ſhips, with which his troops were landed in the bay of Wexford ; 
and the name of Loingſeach was given him to denote his gaining 
the Monarchy by his navy. Mac Con in the zd century, by 
the affiſtance of his fleet, landed a great army, and wreſted the 
monarchy from Art, ſirnamed the Melancholy. We have even 
Caledonian evidence of our early power by ſea. Camp. 
bell tells us, that the Scots appear to have had a very conſi- 
« derable naval force, whereby they held in ſubjection all the 
« adjacent iſles, long before the coming of Cæſar. Tacitus in 
the firſt century, is a Roman evidence of our naval force ; 
and Claudian, in his Panegyric on his Patron Stilicon, 


ſtrengthens it by his teſtimony : 


Me 
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Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
Munivit Stilicho; totam cum Scotus Iernem 


Movit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys. 


In the year 388, Cambrenſis himſelf acknowledges *, that 
Niall the Iriſh monarch, equipt a mighty fleet, to invade Britain 
and Gaul; and by it, expelled the old inhabitants from the 
North of Britain, ſeized on the country, and peopled it. It 
was in one of the many ſea expeditions, which the Iriſh under- 
took in thoſe days, that our great Apoſtle Patrick, and his ſiſters, 
were, among other captives carried out of Britany. 

No country in the world, ſeemed better calculated, for a 
great maritime power. Our ports convenient to every nation in 
Europe, and our havens ſafe, and ſpacious. The great plenty 
of timber, the ſuperior excellence of our oak, and the acknow- 
ledged ſkill of our antient artiſans, in wood-work, are circum- 
ſtances clearly in our favour. Even the names of places, ſtill 
point out, our antient naval power. Thus Carrig-Colltach (the 
rock or fortreſs of the navy) on the Shannon, was ſo called, 
from its being the rendevouz of the Munſter fleet ; Carrig, 
ſignifying a rock, and Cobhloch or Colltach being old Iriſh, for a 
fleet of ſhips of war : And Corcabhaiſcin, and Corcumruadh on 
the Shannon, were alone obliged to ſupply the King of Mun- 
iter, with zo ſhips, when called for. Lis-Laoch-ton, a little 
higher up, on the South-fide of the Shannon, was ſo called, 
from its being a marine academy: from Lios a Court, Laoch 
an Hero, and Ton, a Wave : Can any compound word be more 
poetically expreſſive ? But ſhould any ſtill doubt, the power of 
antient Ireland at ſea, the following remarkable and uncontro- 

8 verted 
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verted fact, may perhaps convince them. The Danes invaded 
Ireland, for the firſt time, in the beginning of the gth century: 
their incurſions were ſanguinary and cruel ; and notwithſtanding 
their utmoſt efforts, they never could gain any footing in the 
country, till they began politically to ally themſelves, to different 
families. Thus we ſee, divide and govern, is not quite a modern 
piece of policy. For near 150 years after their firſt landing, 
this kingdom - was nothing but a ſcene of blood and carnage ; 
and this continued ſtate of warfare, between two martial and 
determined people, muſt certainly have greatly impaired the 
national ſtrength. At this period, however, Ceallachan King 
of Munſter was, by the artful wiles of the Danes, made pri- 
ſoner and detained in Dublin; and Kenedy, Roy Dambna or 
heir to the crown of Munſter, raiſed a potent army, the 
command of which he gave to Mac Kieffe, prince of Fermoigh, 
a general of great abilities, and the Munſter fleet conſiſting of 
ſeventy ſail of ſhipping being equipt, ſet ſail under the auſpices of 
Feilbhe-Fionn, its admiral; both fleet and army determined to 
deſtroy the perfidious Dane, or periſh in the attempt. The Danes, 
well informed of theſe preparations, and unable to face the Ma- 
monians in the field, had their, roy gaptive conveyed on board 
their fleet, then lying in the bay of Dundalk, intending to 
carry him to Danemark. Thither Failbhe directed, his courſe: 
the Danes, thinking they ſhould get to ſea, long before the 
Munſter navy could be ready, were not a little ſurprized, to ſee 
the arms of Munſter diſplayed. in the admiral ſhip. Both ſides 
prepared for hoſtilities, and the conflict ſoon became keree and 
bloody. To intimidate the Iriſh the more, the Danes bound 
the King of Munſter to the mainmaſt of the admiral's ſnip, 


commanded by Sitric the Dane, and his two brothers, Tor and 
| Magnus ; 
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Magnus; but this ſight, produced a very contrary effect. The 
indignity offered their beloved prince, exalted to a pitch of fury 
the courage of the Iriſh. Failbhe immediately bore down on 
the Daniſh admiral, boarded her ſword in hand, followed by 
the flower of his ſhip, and cutting his way thro' all oppoſi- 
tion redeemed his prince; and putting a ſword into his hand, 
deſired him immediately to take poſſeſſion of his ſhip, and ſuffer 
him (who was at this time mortally wounded), to die gloriouſly, 
in the midſt of his enemies. Ceallachan, on whoſe ſafety the 
fate of the day depended, accordingly took the command of the 
admiral's ſhip ; but Fiongal next in rank to Failbhe, both in poſt 
and courage, ſeeing his chief expiring, rallied the remains of 
thoſe who boarded the Dane, and with re doubled fury renew'd 
the action. Innate reſolution was in vain oppoſed, to ſuperior 
numbers: the Daniſh power ſeemed at length to prevail; and 
Fiongal ſaw no alternative, but death, or captivity. In ſuch a 
ſituation, he took a reſolution worthy his noble blood; at one 
bold effort, he forced thro' his enemies, ſeized on Sitric, and 
graſping him round the body, ſuddenly plunged into the ſea, 
bearing with him, his mortal enemy: Seagda and Conall, cap- 
tains of approved valor, fired with this noble action of their 
chief, like lightning darted thro' their foes, took up Tor and 
Magnus, and precipitated with them into the ocean where all four 
periſhed! During this unexamp/ed ſcene of horror, the other ſhips 
on both ſides, were not idle. The Iriſh every where boarded the 
Danes ; nor in their fury, had they regard, to rank or condi- 
tion, though all the Daniſh land-forces, were on board. Theſe 
laſt, aſtoniſhed with the impetuoſity and deadlineſs of the onſet 
(for quarter was not given to a fingle Dane) every where ſhrunk 
before the Iriſh, and fo entire was the defeat of the enemy, that 

S 2 their 
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their whole fleet was deſtroyed or taken, except a few light gallies 
which eſcaped by the help of a ſudden breeze * ! 

Thus we fee, in the year 960, a ſingle province of Ireland, 
after ſuſtaining a Daniſh war, with ſome intermiſſions, for near 
150 years, ſuddenly able to equip a fleet, and to defeat, by ſea, 
thoſe ſtrangers, who, on account of their great bravery and diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſkill in maritime affairs, were called loch tonne jb, from 
lodch, an hero, or champion, and tom a ſhip. And even a conſide- 
rable time after the battle of Clontarf, we find Tireldach 6 Con- 
nor, then Monarch of Ireland, equip a fleet of 150 ſhips, with 
which he ſorely infeſted the Munſter coaſts for ſome years ; and 
which, in the end, as we ſhall ſhew elſewhere, laid the foun- 
dation of the ruin of this great kingdom +. | 


CHAP. II. 


The populouſneſs of antient Ireland proved, from the untverſal tillage 
of the kingdom, from its cittes, univerſities and churches ; and their 
emigrations and conqueſts in Britain and Gaul. Union with the 


Gauls and Germans, againſt the Romans. A paſſage in Tacitus 
animadverted on. 


HE fame wiſdom and foreſight, which formed the great 

out-line of the conſtitution ſeems to have been extended to 
its minuteſt parts. The greateſt nations of antiquity have venerated 
the plough and the harrow ; and antient Ireland, in this particu- 
lar, may rank among the foremoſt. The traces of agriculture, 
and remains of incloſures, are, at this day, viſible on the tops 
of the higheſt mountains and moſt uncultivated wilds ; and it 
reflects great honour on our antient hiſtorians, that, whilſt many 
other 
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other particulars bf our monarchs are ſlurred over by them, 
they never omit to mention particularly, thoſe princes, who 
were eminent encouragers of tillage. 

Beſide the plains immediately cleared by the firſt adventurers, 
we find, in the reign of Irial 'the prophet, about thirty years 
after, many woods cut down, and fifteen large plains, laid 
-open for tillage. In the days of Eithrial, his ſucceſſor, ſeven 
large woods were cut down and ſowed with grain. In the 
reign for Eochaidh, firnamed Foabharglas, or, of the Green 
Edge, becauſe the edges of his arms were ſo coloured, ſeven 
more large plains were fitted for the plough; and in that of 
Aongus, nine more extenſive tracts of land were cleared of 
woods and cultivated. So that in little more than two hundred 
years, from the firſt Mileſian landing, beſides what private in- 
duſtry reclaimed, no leſs than ſixty- two large tracts of waſte 
ground, became, by royal munificence, obedient to the huſ- 
bandman ! How clearly does this account for the ſpeedy increaſe 
of population, and of riches, in Ireland. 

In the latter end of the laſt century, when it became faſhio- 
nable to ridicule every thing that was Iriſh, the proofs of early 
induſtry in this country, could not be got over: Mr. Sam. 
Molyneux, in a letter to the then Arch-biſhop of Dublin, 
(which, with other detached pieces, was, ſome years ago, re- 
printed ;) is forced to acknowledge, that, Ireland has certainly 
* been better inhabited formerly than it is at preſent. Mountains 
* that are now covered with bogs, ſays he, have been formerly 
e ploughed ; for when you dig five or fix feet deep, you diſ- 
* cover a proper ſoil for vegetation, and find it ploughed into 
e ridges and furrows. This is obſervable in the wild mountains 
c between Ardmach and Dundalk, and likewiſe on the moun- 
« tains of Altmore. The ſame, as I am informed, has been 


© g9bſerved' 
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* obſerved in the counties of London-Derry and Donegal. 'A 
% plow was found in a very deep bog, in the latter; and an 
<« hedge, with wattles ſtanding under a bog that was five or ſix | 
feet in depth. I have ſeen the ſtump of a large tree in 
« a bog ten feet deep, at Caſtle Forbes; the trunk had been 
*« burnt, and ſome of the cinders and aſhes till lay on the 
*« ſtump. I have ſeen likewiſe, large old oaks grow on land 
*: that had the remains of ridges and furrows ; and I am told, 

“ on the, top of an high mountain in the North there are 
« XKE REMAINING the ſtreets and other marks of a large 
* town; and in truth, there are few places, but, either at preſent 
«or when the bog is removed, exhibit marks of the plow, 
« which ſurely muſt prove the country formerly to have been 
te ell inhabited.” This ſame Mr. Molyneux however, goes on 
to aſſure his Grace, without aſſigning the leaſt reaſon for it, 
« That he does not believe a fngle word of the learned © Fla- 
« herty's Ogygia, then newly publiſhed.” 

In the moſt wild and uncultivated parts of the county of Cork, 
you find the veſtiges of high roads cut through the mountains ; 
and the remains of many encloſures yet viſible, beſpeak the num- 
ber of its antient inhabitants. The bog of Cullin, in the county 
of Tipperary, has been, within theſe 200 years, arable ground ; 
for in digging deep into it, the learned Mr. 6 Murphy has aſſured 
me, a fine foil for vegetables was viſible, and even tobacco 
pipes half ſmoaked, have been found in it, near the trunks of 
half-burnt trees. In cutting the canal through the large bog 
of Doonaſs, it is well known, the roots and ſhoots of a fine 
oak wood were diſcovered under the turf; and I am told, 
the ſame has been found in many bogs cut into for the Dub- 
lin canal. In a word, nothing is more certain than, that in 


almoſt all our bogs, when dug deep, a fine vegetative ſoil has 


been 
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been found, or large trunks of oak and fir trees ; which laſt 
prove that ſuch ground as was not fit for tillage, was laid out for 
timber, and other ſuitable purpoſes. That the antient Iriſh ex- 
ported large quantities of timber, is manifeſt from the churches 
of Glouceſter, Weſtminſter, &c. being covered with Iriſh oak. 
This attention to agriculture, the firſt object of every well re- 
gulated ſtate, arid for which our anceſtors were famed, has been 
denied by later writers; and its negle& made a reproach on our 
old conſtitution, notwithſtanding the indelible marks to the 
contrary throughout the kingdom, and the poſitive teſtimony 
of our antient hiſtorians ;- Thus Moriſon, a wretched ſeribler, who 
attended Lord Montjoy to Ireland, in Elizabeth's days, and 
publiſhed a ſcandalous miſrepreſentation of the country, which 
he had the preſumption to call an Hiſtory of Ireland, like many 
other writers of his ſtamp, upbraids the Irith for their ignorance 

in tillage ; yet forgetting himſelf in the firſt volume of this 
| wretched performance, he tells us, that in an irruption into 
Leix, 6 Mora's county, or the preſent Queen's county, where 
the unhappy natives were, @  Anglozs, reclaimed and poliſhed 
by fire and ſword, he was ſurprized at the beauty and fertility 
of the country, and the neat manner in which it was laid out 
for tillage ; and he even acknowledges, that the Iriſh exported 
great quantities of corn. Had he, and other writers like him, 
taken the pains to conſult their own early writers, they would 
have ſeen the impertinence of their cenſures. Bede calls Ire- 
land, Dives Lactis ac Mellis Inſula x, a land flowing with 
milk and honey; and Cambrenſis himſelf was forced to confeſs 
the beauty and fertility of the country. © Frugibus (fays he) 
arva, pecore montes, nemeroſa feris abundant *", A country 


whoſe 
* Hiſtor. Eecleſ. Brit. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
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whoſe plains are covered with corn, her hills with cattle, and 


her woods with wild 'beaſts. What an honourable. evidence 


to Ireland, from an avowed enemy to the country, and who 
came here with the firſt Engliſh invaders. 
The univerſal tillage of the kingdom; the amazing number of 
Chriſtian biſhops formerly here, (at leaſt three times the number 
to be found in any other country of the world of equal dimen- 
fions) and the number of cities and colleges, of ſome of which 
ſcarcely the veſtiges are left, loudly proclaim the early and 
remarkable populouſneſs of antient Ireland. Hence we muſt 
not be ſurprized, to find that, on the landing of the Picts in 
Ireland, ſome (centuries before Chriſt, they were refuſed an 
habitation here; and that the reaſon ſhould be, „that the 
kingdom was even then, ſcarcely large enough for its own 
inhabitants; for, not only the kingdom, but all the little 
iſlands in and about it, ſwarmed with people; and this is fo 
true, that to this day, in almoſt all theſe iflands, you ſee the 
remains of churches and other public buildings. Inis Catha 
or Scattery, on the Shannon, had formerly eleven churches +, 
the ruins of which, as well as an entire anchorite tower one 
hundred and twenty feet high, are yet to be ſeen; and Inis 
Cailtre, another iſland in the Shannon, preſent (to the reproach 
of our taſte and curioſity) the unnoticed remains of ſeven fine 
churches, beſides a round tower, and on neither of theſe iſlands 
an inhabitant now lives. I ſhall juſt here mention tranſiently 
the iſlands of Arran. Theſe are to the number of three, lying on 
the Weſtern ocean, between Thomond and Galway, now the pro- 
perty of the Digby family, and on whych only a few families reſide 
to mind the cattle, &c. yet ſo famotis were theſe iſlands in early 
days 
Topog. Deſeript. cap. 6. + Hiſtor, Cathol. p. 12. 
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days, that in the largeſt, which contains about 5000 acres, and which 
was called And na New, or Ara of the bleſſed, and ſometimes 
Apa Och, or Eaſtern Ara, no leſs than ten monaſteries were 
built by the pious Endeus, beſides thirteen churches ; and ſo 
great was the number of ſaints and hermits here interred, 
that the writer of the Life of St. Kieran thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf, In gua Inſuld (ſays he) multitudo virorum ſanctorum manet, 
et innumerabilis ſancti, omnibus incogniti, niſi ſoli Deo omnipotenti, 
ibi jacent*! From Inis Cænrach (in Engliſh Mutton Ifland) on 
the North ſide of the Shannon, to the main land, which is two 
miles diſtant, a very antient cauſe-way extends forty feet wide, 
over which you may ſafely paſs, at the ebb of Spring tides, 
particularly at the Equinoxes. The dioceſe of Limerick alone, 
formerly contained 130 churches, the ruins of which are yet 
viſible, beſides monaſteries and chapells of eaſe; and it is now 
doubtful, if the whole county, which conſtitutes two dioceſes, 
namely, Limerick, and Emly, has forty incumbents ! Beſides 
Limerick the capital, this county had ſeveral large walled towns, 
the ruins only of which are now to be ſeen; as Adare, Ardah, 
Aſkeaton, New-caſtle, Hoſpital, Lough-Guir a celebrated place 
of arms, Kilmallock, now a ſtately ruin, Cathir-con-Lis, &c, 
and the noble college of Mungred. In a word, if we turn our 
eyes to any part of the kingdom the remains of dld churches 
and other public buildings, ſufficiently proclaim the number of 
its antient inhabitants. 

The ſurplus of inhabitants, began early to extend their 
quarters; and the Iſle of Man (where a coarſe diale& of the 
Iriſh, is yet the vernacular tongue) the Hebrides, &c. became 
their poſſeſſions. Our antient annals aſſure us, that prior to 

T this 
Acta Sanctor. Hib. p. 714. 
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this Epocha, North Britain was peopled by a colony from Ire- 
land, conducted by Briotan, the fon of Fergus Leathdearg, 
who, on the landing of the Picts there, advanced further South; 
and St. Cormoc, in his Pfalter of Caſhell, declares the Welſh 
to be the deſcendants of this Briotan. An antient poet, quoted 
by the author of the Zabhalacea Cõ, or Conquelts of Ireland, 
affirms the ſame ; and that from him the country and people 
took their name; theſe are his words: | 


bmocan ml, mac nd Flathd, don an boch nam dan adhd : 
Mac an learh-vearg, don leach mhqg, o Trav breachnd an bheacha. 


How eaſily and ſimply is a name hereby accounted for, for 
which Bochart and others have vainly ranſacked the Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, and even Phcenician languages? and in the 
laſt chapter of this ſecond part we ſhall ſupport this account of 
our Senachies by ſomething ſtronger than mere preſumption. 

In a conſtitution ſo framed as Ireland, where the people were 
either ſcholars or warriors, we ſee that foreign expeditions be- 
came neceſſary to preſerve internal peace, and diſpoſe of the 
redundancy of inhabitants; and accordingly, our writers 
take early notice of them: thus, in the reign of Aongus, 
ſirnamed Ollbhuadhack, or All- victorious, we find not only 
the Picts, but the deſcendants of Briotan, or the Britaines of 
Seotland, brought under ſubjection. This prince flouriſhed 
A. M. 3150*. Eocbaidb Furceas, was another prince powerful 
by ſea; and, as we obſerved at page 128, had the name 
of Furcas from being the inventor of light ſkiffs, by which 
he made ſudden landings; and which led Gildas , and 
n writers, domeſtic as well as foreign, to ſuppoſe that 


the 
Keating, p. 1. 6 Flaherty, p. 206, Grat. Luc. &. + Gildas de Excidio Britanniæ. 
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the invaſions of Britain, were chiefly in theſe wicker veſ- 
ſels; than which nothing ſeemed to them more improper ; and 
eſpecially when they had enemies, reſpectable as the Romans to 
cope with: But their landings in North-Britain, were from large 
ſhips, effected by means of theſe noevogs ; and when united, with 
their allies the Pits, they in the ſame veſſels, croſſed the arm of 
the ſea, deſcribed by the venerable Bede, which formerly ſepara- 
ted * North from South-Britain. That they uſed large veſſels to 
tranſport their troops, we cannot doubt. Tacitus, in his life of 
Agricola, tells us, that he built forts, in thoſe parts of Britain, 
moſt expoſed to the incurſions of the Iriſh ; it is true, he adds, 
more thro' hope than fear; but it is ſubmitted to the critics, 
what this Hope muſt mean. It could not be the hope of in- 
vading Ireland ; becauſe building forts in Britain, ſeems to have 
no tendency towards ſuch a deſign. It muſt be then, the hope 
of preventing the Iriſh from throwing further ſupplies of men, 
into Britain, and thereby delaying the Roman conqueſt ; and 
the rather, as Claudian after this period, in his Panegyric on 


his Patron Stilichon, ſupports this opinion; for what elſe ca 
he mean by. 


3 Totam cum Scotus Ternem 


Movit ; & infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys ? 


In the reign of Conuing, ſirnamed the Dauntleſs, our hiſtorians 
tell us, that our anceſtors diſtinguiſhed themſelves on the Conti- 
nent, as well as in Britain. In the year 3610 according to 
0 Flaherty, reigned Reachta, called Righ-Dearg, or of the Red 
Arm. In his reign, we read in the Pſalter of Caſhell, of an 

S 3 expedition 
* Hiſt. Eccleſ. Brit. Lib. 1, Cap. 1. 
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expedition to Britain, and of his aſſuming the Title of Sove- 
reign of Ireland and Albany *. This prince's ſucceſſor was 
Ugaine-More, or the Great, whoſe naval power was ſo formi- 
dable that he was ſtiled Monarch of all the Weſtern Iles of 
Europe +. In the reign of Crinthan Niadhnar, or the Hero, 


we are told, that Ireland was greatly inriched by the immenſe 


treafures he brought home, in the courſe of his many invaſi- 
ons of Britain and Gaul f. Cathire the Great is renowned for 
his conqueſts ; and from the Monarch Cormac was deſcended 
the famous Cairbre Reuda, who firſt made a ſolid eſtabliſhment 
in North Britain, as Bede witneſſes F. - * The Scots (ſays he) 
coming into Britain from Ireland, headed by Reuda their cap- 
A tain, obtained from the Picts, either by force or friendſhip, 
** thoſe ſettlements, which they ſtill hold; and from whom, to 
«« this day, they are called Dal-Reudini (or Reuda's portion) ; 
«« for in their language Da fignifies a part: And by this name 
of Dal, with the Epithet of the firſt poſſeſſor, many territories 


in Ireland, yet paſs. Criomthan, Niall the Great, and Dathy, 


the laſt of our heathen princes, are celebrated in our annals, 
for their ſea expeditions to Britain and Gaul, &c. and for their 
ſucceſs againſt the Romans; whoſe Emperors they ſtile in ſome 
old manuſcripts, Kings of all the World, Ireland excepted: A 
circumſtance expreſſive at once of the civilized underſtandings, and 
independant ſpirit of our forefathers. 

If we compare our own accounts of fea expeditions to the 
Continent, from their commencement, to the beginning of the 
fifth century, with the relations of foreign writers, we ſhall be 
ſurprized to find how exactly they agree; and this will alſo, 


more 


„Grat. Luc. p. 63, 6 Flaherty, Keating, &c. + Ibid. 
4 Ozgygia p. 295, &c. f $ Hiſt. Eccleſ. Brit. Cap. 1. 
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more and more confirm us in the opinion, of the great accu- 
racy and truth of our antient records. The Roman writers 
mention frequent revolts, and inſurrections, by the Gauls and 
Germans: Our hiſtories tell us, that the incurſions into Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, were intended to give the Romans ſo much 
ployment abroad, that they could not think of attacking us, at 
home. Cæſar in his fifth book, deſcribes Ireland very exactly; 
and nothing is clearer from Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, than 
that the Romans, looked with a jealous eye, on the Irith. 
The depredations committed on the Gauliſh Coaſts, in the 2d 
and zd centuries, by the Uarines, or Varins *, and the power- 
full fleets appointed by Conſtantine, &c. to protect the country, 
point out clearly the number, and boldneſs of the invaders ; and 
I take it for granted, that by that name, the Erenochts, or 
Munſter forces were known to them. It ſeems very clear from 
effects and circumſtances, that the Iriſh were in cloſe alliance 
with the German and Gauliſh nations moſt averſe to the Ro- 
man name; and whilft the grand coalition of the Weſtern 
ſtates, the ſworn enemies to the Roman power, went under the 
name of the Saxon Ligue; and the coaſt, from the mouth of 
the Rhine to lower Normandy, was called (to expreſs the in- 
vaſive quarter) Littus Saxonicum, the ſea ſeparating Britain from 
Ireland, was particularly named Vallis Scythica. Hence, indeed, 
it would ſeem, that in the invaſions on the Continent, the Iriſh 
were only parties; but that in thoſe on Britain, they were 
principals. 

Claudian makes this alliance between FA Iriſh and Germans, 
as clear as can be, in the following lines; as well, as the . 
eminence of the firſt. 


3 
* Mezeray Origine des Franc. T. 1. p. 225, Cr. 
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+» + +. Maduerunt Saxone fuſo - 

Orcades, incaluit Piftorum ſanguine, Thule: 

Scotorum CUMULUs, flevit Glacialis Hibernia, 
Here three diſtin& nations are pointed out ; the Saxons landing 
in the Orkneys, as the neareſt navigation from their country; 
the Pits of Thule, from C lle, a barren place, which the North 
of Scotland, confeſſedy is; and the Iriſh, from Ulſter, where 
the proximity of the two lands, made it ſafeſt ; and thus uniting, 
forming a conſiderable power. In his ſecond Book de Laudib. 
Stilichonis, Claudian (as before mentioned) thus introduces 
Britain, 

Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit 

- Muntvit Stilico. Totam cum Scotus Ternen 

Movit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige, Tethys. 

Ithus effettum Curis, ne bella timerem 

Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne ittore to to 

Profpicerem, dubiis venturum Saxona ventis. 

If this be not a confeſſed coalition of different ſtates, to diſtreſs 
Britain, or indeed rather the Romans, (fince ſimilar attacks were 
made on them on the Continent, the more to diſtract and divide 
their forces,) I am greatly deceived. It certainly had this 
effect, that the Romans were obliged to give up Britain entirely ; 
for after this it is, that Gildas * and Bede +, give moſt melan- 

choly accounts, of the ſanguinary irruptions of the Scots and 
Picts into Britain, without any mention of the Saxons, proba- 
bly becauſe they thought "themſelves more than a match for 
them, while unſupported by the Romans. From all this how- 
ever it ſhould appear, that the invaſions of Britain and Gaul, 
were not the incurſions of a lawleſs banditti, but deep con- 
certed ſchemes, of a brave and generous nation, to break the 


| ſhackles 
* De excidio Britan. - + Hiſt, Eccleſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 18. 
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ſhackles of an enſlaved people. This grand coalition or ligue 
between the Iriſh and Germans, becomes more manifeſt from 
the ſingle conſideration, that, the moment the Saxons were 
called to the aſſiſtance of the Britains, all incurſions from Ireland 
ceafed. Beſides, Bede bears witneſs to the affinity between the 
Iriſh and the latter; and by him we ſhall prove, that, from us, 
they received the Chriſtian Doctrine, as well as the uſe of 
Letters. | | 
Maitland who like moſt of his country-men, ſeems to be 
ſupernaturally diveſted of decency, truth and even common fenſe, 
when touching on Iriſh affairs, tells us, in the firſt Volume of his 
Hiſtory of Scotland, that, the Vallis Scythica, or Sea between 
Ireland and Britain, ſhould be wrote Vallis Tithyca, or the Vale 
of Tieth, a river which runs by Stirling in Scotland ; but as a 
river which it was neceffary for a large army to croſs by boats, 
ſhould imply both depth and breadth to make ſuch a manoeuvre 
neceſſary, he has found out, by the vaſt quantity of Mooriſh - 
ground there about, that it muſt have been formerly a mighty 
ſtream! And woe be to ſceptics and miſbeleivers ! At the fame 
time alſo that he denies the exiſtence of Iriſh fleets or armies, 
and tells us, they were ſo deſpicable a people, as not to dare 
to look beyond their own country, he makes no ſtrictures on the 
Saxons, (tho' inhabitants of Germany, and of courſe leſs conve- 
niently ſituated than the Iriſh,) joining their forces to the Scots 
and Picts to invade Britain! This candid Pict, takes it for grant- 
ed, from a paſfage in Tacitus's life of Agricola, (in which it 
is ſaid, that an Iriſh Prince, who applied to the emperor for 
aſſiſtance to recover his territories, aſſured the writer at Rome, 
that with one legion and a few auxiliaries, a conqueſt might be 
made of the country ;) that the Iriſh were a people of no conſe- 
quence. But beſide this paſſage, we have nothing further, to 
ſtrengthen: 
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ſtrengthen the aſſertion ; while it appears on the other hand, that 
this general failed round Britain, without any defign of making 
a deſcent on Ireland, and that he raiſed forts, and placed troops, 
in thoſe parts of Scotland, moſt expoſed to the Iriſh incurſions ! 
Admitting the expreſſion of the Roman writer in its utmoſt 
latitude, the conqueſt of Ireland, with ſo inconſiderable a force, 
muſt needs imply friends there, ready to aſſiſt the invaders ; 
for the hiſtorian is clear, that Agricola under the colour of 
friendſhip intended uſing this Iriſh adventurer, (as we have ſeen 
in our own days, happen more than once in Scotland) for his 
own ends; and I am fure that this Pict, would think it no 
compliment to truth or his country, were I to affirm, that the 
ſon or grandſon of James the ſecond, undertook to conquer all 
Britain with 6000 men, and yet we know, ſuch had like to 
have been the caſe, without any auxiliaries whatever ! The 
Iriſh prince alluded to by Tacitus, muſt have been Tuathall, ſir- 
named the Acceptable; for by an horrid conſpiracy of the Plebeians 
about this time, the Monarch of Ireland and moſt of the nobi- 
lity were maſſacred, and Tuathal the young prince and his mother, 
obliged to fly for refuge, to his grand-father, the Pictiſh- 
King; it would even appear, that he was rather taken priſoner by 
the Romans, than that he applied to them for aſſiſtance, the word 
excefſerat in Tacitus, implying as much the one, as the other. 
This prince was afterwards invited home, and reſtored by the 
loyalty of his ſubjects, without any foreign aid whatever; and 
then got the name of Teache-mban, or the Well- come. Mait- 
land further tells us, (following no doubt the advice of Tully 
ne quid falfi dicere audeat,) that the Iriſh were ever an eaſy 
prey to every invader ; however, their noble efforts againſt the 
Daniſh Hoſts, whom they never ceaſed contending with for above 


two centuries, till they finally expelled them the country, ſeems not 
exactly 
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exactly to correſpond with our hiſtorian; and as for the Engliſh 
invaſion, as I purpoſe treating particularly of it, I ſhall refer his 
ill informed rer for better nne. 0 the third 
i ee. Dortibenor i Bier 09 bo I 
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The Princes of Ireland, wore crowns of gold. Strong preſumption, 

- that the ceremony of anointing war uſed, at thelr ndugarations.' 
. Qualifications of the candi, dates, with the nanfer F crowning 
tbem. Magnificence' of their palacts: * Hereditary officers of 
their Courts. Number of church dignitaries. 7 he rank Ve 
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HE pomp and fplendot Aiſplayied by the monarchs and WY, 
1  vincial kings of Ireland was equal to the power and tiches 
of hs country. The ' proofs” of this may be collected, from 
the ſolemn manner in which they were crowned ; from the ele- 
gance and riches of their ipalaces ; From eee 
hereditary crown officer... 

Without diſpute no country of Europe, 480d few in the Larry b 
can give clearer proofs of an early civilization, than Ireland. 
We find one of the names of Ireland, even before the landing 
of the Milefians was Inis-Fail, from a famous Marble-Chair; in 
which their predeceſſors The Tuatba da Danains, were erowned z) 
and which coronation chair, the writer of the Boot of Con. 
gueſts tells us, the Mileſians carried to Tara, for the . perpetual. 
enthroning the monarchs. of Ireland: | Accorling:,t> this Au. 
thor it was a conſtant prophecy, that where-exetthe Chair 
was lodged, there the Iriſh ſhould rule; if For r which he ou 
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Mirtiith Winne gn Lis psd, dhe ctadha 0 ghabail, 
Dane ur aon an rhe, muy ba breag an phate. 


Sg 3 e ae was bat by che monareh of Ireland, to Fergus 
i Wed of Scots, and it remained at Scone, till the year 1296, 


When it was with other Regalia An to England. by the firſt 
Edward. ; 


It has been. ſaid, that the Iriſh, Monarchs and provincial Kings, 
We not cerowng. of gold: but gur hiſtory throughout its whole 
| cours proves. the. cantraxy. . All our writers relate, that when 
Fergus, the depoſed King of Ulſter, with Maud Queen of 
Conaught, marched. into Cuailgne in the County of Louth, the 
queen, went. in an open chariot, ſurrounded by four others, fo diſ- 
poſed as to keep of the horſe- men, ** leſt the duſt and foam of the 
„eres, thoultt ſtain the golden Aſuu, or crown which the ware 
„an her head. The Afiom uf the queen of Cathire the Great, was 
ſtolen at the Convention of Tara, A. C. 1743 and the very great 
antiquarian Ward '* aſſures us, that in battle, and at all public aſ- 


ſemblies, We kings of Ireland, conſtandy wore) their crowns. It 


was by means of his crown, that, Brien. Boru, after the battle of 


Cluanrariff, was diſcovered: by fome fugitive: Danes, and put to 
death; and when his fon Donatus, out of devotion or policy, 
went to Rome, he carried with him his provincial crown, which 
he made à tender of to the Pope. As Ireland however is the 
only eountry in the world, whoſe hiſtory will not be admitted 
as legal evidence in her behalf, without collateral proofs; it 
may not he i improper. to obſerve, that in the year 1692, a crown of 


geld Was fund f in the county Tipperary, raiſet in chaſed 
" Work, which, muſt MM NAIC EN Arete n 
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it had not the oroſs, which after that period thecrowns of chrifti- 
an princes never were without. It ſeems alſo to have been à Mon- 
narch's crown; having a reſemblance to the cloſe crown of the 
Eaſtern Empire. This Crown,/ was purchaſed by Mr. Joſeph 
Cumerford ; and is ſtill preſerved in the caſtle of Anglurre in Cham- 
pagne, the preſent reſidence of the family, and whither they reti- 
red ſoon after the laſt war in Ireland. In 1744, Mr. Joſeph Kin- 
ſhalloe, a jeweller of Limerick, bought of John Clery, a ſhop- 
keeper ſtill living at Cullen in the county Tipperary, agolden crown, 
weighing ſix ounces : this he melted, and he affirmed it had the 
leaſt alloy, of any gold he ever met with: It was found in the bog 

of Cullen, where many other curioſities have 'been diſcovered, 
particularly ſome gorgets of gold, and gold handled ſwords; for 
which reaſon, it ſinee goes under the name of the Golden-Bog. 
In the manuſcript life of that hero, and ſcourge of the Danes, 
Ceallachan Kin g of Munſter, we are expreſly told, that The 
« nobility of Munſter waited upon him at Caſhell; each took 
« him by the hand; they then placed the Royal Diadem on his 
« head, and proclaimed aloud his title of King.” Nangaddf 
na Marche ym ʒle go Cealluchan, agu cug ada me. d lamhe ma tam, 
agu do gabhadan Amon · Niogoha ine chean, agu rugdode Agafem- 
b or and. Theſe are inconteſtable proofs, that, not only our 
monarchs, but pravincial kings, wore crowns of a and con- 
ſtantly on all public gecaſtons. 

Whether our chriſtian monarchs were 1 at 3 
inauguration, is not quite certain, tho mentioned by Gratianus 
Lucius: But it will appear highly probable from a due confider- 
ation of the following circumſtances. Our monarchs, or indeed 
rather emperors, for ſuch Ax. h ſtrictly means often 
aſſumed the titles of Emperors of Ireland, Kings of Al- 
bany and Man; and ſometimes of all the Weſtern iflands of 

U 2 Europe ; 


* 
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Europe; whence. too ãt is, tliat Ptolemy the geographer ſpeaks 
af mbſt of thoſe! iflands- as belonging to Ireland. The learned 
Ward * and Arch-deacon Lynch 4 quote an early provincial 
of all the churehes of the, world, preſerved: at Rome, in 
tianity Was catly received, and more: diligently cultivated in 
Ireland, than in any other country in the world, and among many 
other ceremonies, that of anointing was ſoon borrowed from the 
Jewiſh rites hy the Chriſtian biſhops. Adamnanus, who wrote in 
the ſevyenth century, in his life of St. Columba, the apoſtle of 
Scotland g, has the following, relation; that an angel appeared 
t to Columba in the night, and holding in his hand a tranſparent 
5 book of the ordinhtion of kings, ordered him to read it. In it 
% h was directed to conſecrate, Aidhan the ſon of Gabhran, king 
«.of the Dal -Rieuda; but the Saint objecting that Aidhan's bro- 
« ther Jogenanus was the elder, the angel ſtruck him on the ſide 
« with his ſtaff, the impreſſion of which remained ever after, 
« adding, Know for a certainty, that Iam ſent from God, with 
e, this; book. to you, and that according to the words i in it you 
% muſt conſecrate Aidhan king, or I will again ſtrike you. 
« The meſſenger of God repeated his viſits for three ſuc- 
*« ceſſive nights, conſtantly holding this book in his hand, on 
««'which the apoſtle fails to the . iſle: of Huy, ſent for an. 
* and anointed him king of the Albanian Scots. 

Jo enable che reader to underſtand properly: this wonderful 
able, I muſt acquaint him, that Columba founded the fa- 
mous monaſtery in the -ifle of Huy, which was the metro- 
politan of all Scotland, as Bede remarks; that though by 
profeſſion a e f * was rauen to inbous thoſe. paſſions and 
W. io eq. . 0 Gal. reſentments 
De Patria S. Runoldi p — i® blen Everſus, p. 9e. 1 Lib. . cap. 5. 
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reſentments ſo common to the ' reſt of mankind, ; that being 
of the blood royal of Ireland, (the fourth in "deſcent from 
Niall the Great,) he had ſuch influence on the people, that 
to gratify his pride and reſentment, three bloody battles were 
fought in Ireland ; and that as part of his penance for giving 
riſe to ſo much bloodſhed, his confeſſor, St. Morlaiſe, ordered 
him to Scotland, never more to behold his native country. 
In this place of exile, by his -preaching, faſting, and other 
acts of devotion and mortification, he obtained the greateſt aſcen- 
dancy over the people, inſomuch that in the year 569, he 
(having paſſed through the country with his eyes covered) at- 
tended, in behalf of the Scots of Albany, Hugh Monarch of 
Ireland, at a national aſſembly at Prumceat, and how ſucceſs- 
ful an advocate he proved, we have already related at page 122. 
This famous viſion, we may, therefore, well preſume, was 
fabricated by the ſaint ſoon after, for this political end; that 
by uſing the Chriſm with the future princes of Albany, which 
as delegates from Ireland, could not be done before; the Scots 
might regard their own chiefs with greater reverence, and loſe 
by degrees their attachment to the Iriſh Monarchs; and this 
is the more probable, as about this very time, ſome French 
writers affirm, that the holy oil, preſerved at Rheims, for the 
unction of their kings, was ſent from Heaven, and with Which St. 
Remis anointed Clovis; however, others think Pepin to be the 
firſt king of France, who received the unction at his corona- 
tion *. From all theſe circumſtances, - however, I imagine every 
ſenſible reader will incline to believe thatythe oil was uſed at 
the inauguration of our Monarchs before the. days of Columba ; 
and it is not even improbable that the ceremony of anointing 
the princes on the continent, was, as well as many mikitary and 
literary diſtinctions, borrowed from us. 


All 


* Selden's Titles of Honour, p. 112. 
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All candidates for tlie regal power, as we have alteady ob- 
ſervedʒꝭ were to be, iſt, of the direct line from Mileſius; 2dly, they 
muſt have been admitted at ſeven ' years old, of the gHaD 
Sen ge or order of chivalry ; and dy, their perſons muſt be ſuch 
28 to oo mmand reverenbe and reſpect. Thus qualified, they 
publicly ſolicited the ſuffrages of the princes, nobility and 
people. On the day of election, he that had the greateſt 
number of ſuffrages ws elected; and I believe theſe were 
given in rde oh arr; On the plains Tara, if for the monar- 
<hy.; at Emania, for the Kings of Ulſterz at the Naas, anti- 
ently called Naas-Laighean, or the Leinſter afſembly, for the 
prinioes of chat province, c. My reaſon for conjecturing that 
ſuoh elections were in the open air, as is yet practiſed in Poland, 
is; : becauſe in! this manner, the 6 Connor's of Kerry, the 
6 Donnelt's,' Mac Carthies, &c.. were proclaimed. The lega- 
lity of the election was declared by the chief juſtice of the king- 
dom or province; the'purity:of the Prince's blood was proved by 
a loud recitaÞ of his pedigree! through all its branches, till the 
chief antiquarian came up to Milefius or Gollamh ; then it was 
(if my conjectures on this point will be allowed) that the primate, 
or 'arch-biſhop, after the reception of Chriſtianity uſed the 
vhriſm. -*'The' marſhal of the kingdom or province; placed the 
cron on Hig head; the ſtandard- bearer diſplayed the royal ban- 
ner; and the gam Riogeh or royal ſhout announced the appro- 
bation of the people. That no doubt may ariſe, as to the crown- 
ing of our Kings, the arms of Munſter always were, and ſtill are, a 
King inthroned in Majeſty, with the crown on his head, and a 
ſeeptre in His hand and Philip 6 Sullivan (an excellent aſtro- 
peer and hiſtorian, as well as a gallant ſoldier, who lived 
in the days of Elizabeth, when the manner of proclaiming 
the princes, or rather at that time, the great lords of counties, 
oo CR reſembled 
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reſembled in miniature the pomp of days of greater liberty) tells 
us, that « the chiefs of Ireland were inauguratetl by fach whoſe 
* hereditary duty it was ſo to do, or by others. Being come 
t to the place appointed, accompanied. by a grand retinue of 
i followers, and by the people, the judges declate from the 
*« eſtabliſhed laws, the right of the candidate. An bath is 
then adminiſtered to him, in which he ſwears, to be ſtedfaſt 
in the religion of his anceſtors, to protect his fubjects, and 
& adminiſter impartial juſtice to them. - High maſs” being faid, 
<and a wand conſecrated; it is delivered as a Keptre 10. "the 
« chief; when, by certain words, pronounced by the 
« inaugurator, he is declared 6 Suffivan, ' 6 Reilly, Sc. and 
«as fach is enen e by the people, nor ever after uſes 
his Chriſtian name. Sie nen 500 Wo} placuit, Hee" eee 
ce ftium diſplicet x. e g 

The palaces of our antient kings were highly : llebrartd'f fot theit 
magnifreence, and the taſte of their decorations ; and the triennial 
meetings at Tara, were uneommonly ſplendid. It appears, by the 
concurrent teſtimonies of all our writers, chat at theſe aflemblies, 
the Monarch or Emperor fat in the royal banqueting houſe, called 
Moidbcuarta, on his Breas-fhora, or throne, his erown or g 
on his head, and his ſceptre in his hand, with his face to 
the Weſt; the provincial kings were alſo ſeated on thrones, 
leſs lofty than the monarch's, in the fallowing order; the 
king of Munſter: on his left hand, the king of Ulſter. on his 
right, the king of Leinſter fronting him, and the king of 
Conaught behind. The nobility, the clergy, and literati,, took 
place: aceording to their rank; and. this was [ſettled with 
A PR that would do henour: to the politeſt nations of 


the 
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the, world4is In the days of Ollamb Fodla, and afterwards: of 


Compoe,?. Cvin, , theſe meetings were uncommonly pompous ; 
for beſides the palace of Tara, of which the Moidhcuarta was 
but a ſtate room, there were others erected for the reception 
of the different proyincial kings, A noble academy was founded 
alſo for the educating and inſtructing the knights in feats 
of arms, adjoining to Which was the hoſpital for ſick and 
wounded. + Grianan na Ningbean was the palace where the pto- 
vincial. Queens were ; entertained, Ræalta ne Fhileadb, was the 
place, appointed for the. judges; poets, antiquarians, and other 
literati, to examine records, adjudge litigated ſuits, and other ſuch 
buſineſs, GCarrarr ne NGuiall, was the ſtate priſon; and here 


were lodged the hoſtages which the Emperor took from ſuch. of 
the princes s whoſe fidelity or attachment he. doubte d. Ho- 
ever, by a particular and curious law, the hoſtages from the 
people of Orgiall,, or the Ma Guire's,, Mc. Mahon's, &c. were 
never to be ; confined, nor to wear any kind of ſhackles, but 
ſuch, as Were of gold; hence Or-Giall, or the, golden hoſtage; 
The igrandear. of the palace of Tara has been celebrated by very 
antient Writers, and a deſcription of it may be ſeen in Keating, 
& Flaherty, 6 Connor, Sc. The days of Cormoc were thoſe of 
its -greateſt glory; and we have yet a poem in 0 Duvegnan * 
beginning with Teambdys na Riogh,,RNach Copmarc:'; ©: Royal Tara, 
the palace of Cormoc, particularly deſcriptive of its magni- 
ficence. WE ate told, that in his time, moſt of the utenſils of the 
court were all pure gold or ſilver: when he dined in ſtate, that he 
was waited upon by 350 of the moſt diſtinguiſhed gentlemen of 
che kingdom; and chat on his fide-boatd were 150 cups of 
maſſy gold, and filver. It is here to be noticed, that Meath 
14 Was 
* Ogygia, p. 336, Keating, p. 1. Gr. Luc, Ward. 
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was a fifth province, early. taken from the other four, and an- 
nexed to the crown as a demeſne ; which, together with the 
eſtabliſhed taxes, on the reſt of the kingdom, and the perſonal 
eſtates or hereditary dominions of the prince, formed the whole of 
the Imperial revenue. We may form ſome Idea of the munifi- 
cence, truly royal, which prevailed at Tara, by the annual con- 
ſumption at Ceann-Corradb, the provincial palace of Brien Boru ; 
where the annual conſumption was, 2670 beeves *, 1370 hogs, 
365 pipes of red, and 150 hogſheads of other wine. 

The attendants on the courts of the Emperors and provincial 
kings; their body guards; and of above all, the hereditary offi- 
cers of the crown, of the pureſt blood of the kingdom, are very 
{triking proofs of the ſplendor of the antient Monarchs of this 
country, and of the politeneſs of their courts. The different 
military orders of the kingdom ſeem to have been the parti- 
cular guards of each prince. We are told, that Con of the 
100 battles was murdered by fifty ruffians, attired like women, 
who waited their opportunity, and ſurprized him, unattended 
by his Loachs or guards. The guards of his great opponent 
Eugene, were called teagh leach, teagh leach, or houſhold 
troops, but indeed more properly houſehold heroes, Lach 
ſignifying a champion, or hero. The guards of Art the Mo- 
narch, and ſon of Con, were called Franc Ambwy, Franc Ambuis, 
or French guards; and indeed, in theſe early writers, we often 
read of French, Spaniſh, Sc. and Britiſh auxiliaries, called in to 
the aſſiſtance of the different competitors, which proves the ex- 
tenſiveneſs of their foreign connections. Cormoc the ſon of 
Art, whoſe reign makes ſo glorious a figure in Iriſh hiſtory, 
had, as his immediate guards, 150 of the. principal knights of 
the kingdom, beſide 1000 men to guard his palace. The 


X guards 
Keating, p. 2. &c. 
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guards of the Munſter Kings, in early days, were the people of 
Offoty, (Quaſi, Amhuy Rog b, Ambuis Riogh, or the King's guards,) 
whoſe country was the extreme boundaries of that kingdom ; 
and by the Book of Rights, &c. wrote by St. Benignus, we 
find the duty impoſed on that people by the King of Munſter 
was, to wait on him conſtantly with a certain number of armed 
troops. In later ages the Munſter guards were called Da/ Geais, 
a moſt intrepid body of men; and the palace of Brien Boru, 
beyond Killaloe, was called Cean Corraub, or the houſe of the 
chief of the heroes, The Leinſter guards were called Clana 
Babiſgue, from Boaiſgne, a renowned warrior; and thoſe of Ulſter, 
| Curaidhe na Craoibhe ruadb, or Champions of the Red Branch. 
Beſide their knights and body guards, their courts were 
rendered conſpicuous by the hereditary crown officers. The 
duties of the hereditary marſhals were, at every inauguration, 
to place the Aſion or crown on the prince's head; to ſee 
the nobility take place according to their different ranks, and to 
draw up the army. That of the hereditary ſtandard bearer was, to 
preſerve the royal banner; to be amongſt the foremoſt of the 
troops in action, and in the rere on a retreat; for the troops 
had ever their eye on the ſtandard, and when the prince was 
killed (for they ſeldom ſurvived a defeat) the ſtandard was ſtruck, 
which was the ſignal for a retreat. Thus, in the bloody battle of 
Myicruimbe, between the Monarch Art, and Mac Con, on the 
death of Art, we are told, Oo dt nene Cata Cin, Do thuit meirge 
Catba Cuin, the ſtandard of the battle of Con fell, or was 
« ſtruck”. The buſineſs of the hereditary treaſurers wae, to ſee 
the king's contributions and taxes regularly paid in, which was 
done every fitft of November. Theſe taxes were fixed, and 
regiſters kept of them, and to this day the' particular duties im- 
| | poſed 
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poſed on the different parts of the kingdom are known. It may 
not be improper to obſerve here from Tacitus *, that when 
« Germanicus went to viſit Egypt, he ſaw Obeliſks at Thebes, on 
* which were letters engraved in Egyptian characters, containing, 
“an account of their conqueſts over the Lybians, Ethiopians, 
„Medes, and Perſians, &c. and alſo of the tributes impoſed, in gold, 
«*« filver, horſes, arms, corn, and other neceſſaries of life . The royal 
cup-bearer, or Giolla Cupan an righ, and the hereditary admirals, 
I have not been able to find to what families they belonged ; tho' 
I conjecture the 0 Falvies were admirals of South Munſter, and 
the 6 Keefs, generals; becauſe, in the manuſcript Life of Ceal- 
lachan Caſhil, the Munſter fleet was commanded by Falvie-fionn, 
and the army by Mac Keeffe. 

No ſubje&, at public aſſemblies, durſt approach nearer the 
Monarch or prince, than the length of a long ſpear ; and there 
they fat, each according to his dignity, as may be collected from 
a poem of 6 Higgin's. I take it for granted, that the firſt 
place was given to the Arch-Druid in times of Paganiſm, and 
to the primate, or Arch-biſhop of the province, after the recep- 
tion of Chriſtianity; becauſe all our writers are unanimous, 
that the literati ranked immediately after the blood-royal. Next 
to him was the hereditary marſhal ; then the ſtandard bearer ; and 
then the hereditary treaſurer. Why I place theſe crown officers 
thus, is, becauſe in the reign of Cuchorb king of Leinſter, in 
the ſecond century, Laoighſeach, chief of the © Mora's, was 
appointed treaſurer of Leinſter, and to take the fourth place 
at the council board. Beſide theſe great officers of ſtate, there 
were a chief juſtice and ſurgeon, poet, hiſtorian, antiquarian, 
and three ſtewards of the houſe-hold, with their attendants con- 


& 2 ſtantly 
„ Annal. Lib. 2. cap. 60. 
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ſtantly refiding at court. All theſe different offices, have been kept 
up, in Ulſter, and in parts of Munſter and Conaught, till the 
acceſſion. of James the firſt. Thus in the days of Elizabeth, 
A. C. 1562 6 Neal, prince of Ulſter, made a viſit to London, 
in conſequence of a promiſe, made the preceding year ; and 
Cambden tells us, He appeared at court with his guards of 
«© Gall-oglachs, bare headed, armed with Hatchets, their hair 
40 flowing in locks on their ſhoulders, on which were yellow 
« ſurplices dyed with Saffron, with long ſleeves, ſhort coats, 
te and trum-jackets, at which ſtrange fight, the Londoners mar- 
«« yelled much.” Mac Sweeny was the captain of his guards, 
Mac Caffry, his hereditary ſtandard-bearer, o Gallagher marſhal, 
6 Gnive his poet, &c. In the monaſtery of the friers preachers, 
near Roſcommon, a monument of Feidelm 6 Connor, who died 
in the year 1253, in fine Iriſh marble, is ſtill preſerved, tho' 
lately, maliciouſly and confiderably defaced, in which he lies, 
ſurrounded by his body guards, in their antient drefſes. Were 
there no other evidence left, of the poliſhed ſtate of the antient 
Triſh, that theſe hereditary appointments, I think they muſt be al- 
lowed, by every man of ſenſe and candor, to be unexcepti- 
onable. 

The very great number of arch-biſhops and biſhops conſe- 
crated, even by St. Patrick himſelf, being not leſs than 3 50, as 
all the writers of his life (who were very numerous) agree, 
ſtrongly beſpeak the power and conſequence of antient Ireland 
throughout Europe. Before the Daniſh eruption, there were 96 
biſhops in Ireland “] Even ſo late as the year 1112 f, we read of 
a Synod held at Uiſneach, at which aſſembled 50 biſhops, 300 
prieſts, and 3000 regulars. In the year 1150, when by the 

Daniſh 
„Vita S. Rumoldi, p. 158. + Keating, Ward, Colgan, &c. 
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Daniſh ravages, the nation was not able to ſupport with proper 
dignity, the number of biſhops, they were reduced by a decree 
of Pope Eugene the third ; and cardinal Papiron came to Ire- 
land, with palliums for the four arch-biſhops, under whom 
were appointed 25 biſhops only. Since that time, ſo weakened 
has the kingdom been, that in ſome places two, in others 
three biſhoprics are united, to ſupport a ſingle dignitary. 

The primates of Ireland, in many inſtances, were ſtiled the 
heads of the religion of Ireland, and of the greateſt part of 
Europe ; and with great juſtice, fince it is admitted, that, 
not only the Pics and Saxons, but great part of Germany, 
France, Cc. ſtill ſubmiſſive to the Roman See, was con- 
verted by Iriſh biſhops. In the annals of Donegal + Mal- 
brigid, arch-biſhop of Ardmach is ſtiled “ Succeſſor of St. 
« Patrick, St. Collumba and St. Adamnanus, Primate of all 
Ireland, and of the greateſt part of Europe.” Others are 
called, Arch-Biſhops of all the Scots, i. e. of Albany, as well 
as Ireland; and St. Bernard calls St. Mallachy, Arch-Biſhop 
of Ireland and Scotland. That Scotland as well as Britain, 
at leaſt the Saxon territories, depended in ſpirituals on Ireland, 
formerly, is what I affirm; and my proofs are full. St. 
Collumba, Apoſtle of North-Britain, an Iriſh-man, founded 
the Abby of Huy, which was the head of the religious houſes 
of that country. The venerable Bede tells us 4, that the head of 
this monaſtery, tho' but a prieſt, was ſupreme of all the 
Churches and Biſhops of Scotland ; and this prieſt it muſt follow, 
received his ordination at home. His houſe muſt be there- 
fore ſubje& to the primacy of Ireland, and our arch-biſhops 
we ſee, were accordingly ſtiled, . Succeſlors of St. Patric, Col- 

« lumba 


Vita 8. Rumoldi, p. 171. Act. San. Hibern. p. 386, &. + Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. 3. cap. 4. 
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„% lumba and Adamnanus, or Arch-Biſhops of Ireland and 
Albany. It is a fact, acknowledged by N orth-Britiſh writers, that 
til the reign of James the III. there were no Caledonian Arch- 
Biſhops inſtituted 5 when, at the requeſt of this prince, Sextus the 
IV. appointed two, to ſuperintend the Church of Scotland; and til 
the year 1161, the Arch-Biſhops of Ardmagh, conſecrated the 
Scotch Biſhops ; after which period, the Arch-Biſhops of York, 
aſſumed this power, til 1471, as appears by the Bull of Alex- 
der the III. then Pope. Bede thro' great part of his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, acknowledges, that the early Saxons were converted 
by the Trifh, and that Iriſh Biſhops preſided over them. St. 
Colman, the third Triſh Biſhop of Lindisfarren, in a famous 
ſynod, held in Northumberland, A. C. 664, (at which King 
Oſwin, his queen and court, and ſome foreign biſhops, particu- 
larly Agithertus Biſhop of Paris, aſſrſted,) tells them, The 
« time of celebrating Eafther, which I obſerve, I took from my 
% 'anceſtors, who ſent me hither, as your biſhoþ*.” The ſame 
writers alſo declares, that, for a long time after, the Saxon prieſts 
and biſhops, were ordained in Ireland. Azorius, in his recital of 
the Primates of the Weſtern world, places the Arch-bithop of 
Toledo firft, as primate of all Spain, next follows the Arch- 
biſhop of Ardmagh, primate of all Ireland + ; and in the coun- 
cil of Lyons A. C. 1241, we find the arch-biſhop of Ardmach, 
ſubſcribes his name, before all the eccleſiaſtics of France, Spain 
and Italyf, thus, Albertus Armachanus.” In the life of St. 
Magnus, as I find it quoted by Wardeus, p. 176, it is ſaid, Hiſ- 
e torians and Geographers have deſcribed Ireland to be a king- 
% dom renowned in Europe, her fields moſt fruitful, her waters, 
« He.“ Hence we find, in the council of Conſtance in 1417, 


On 


* Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 3. c. 25, 26. f Vita S. Rumoldi, p. 165, Colgan, Gratius, Lucanius, &c. 
1 Annal. Min. Tom. 1. p. 605. 
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on account of ſome diſputes, between the French and Engliſh 
nations, theſe laſt were refuſed the liberty of voting as a nation ; 
the canoniſts declaring that they were but a province, connected 
with the nation of Germany, as they were not governed by their 
own princes, but had ſubmitted to German allies, who were them- 
ſelves, tributaries to the Empire. The Engliſh advocates alledged 
in their anſwer, That learned doctors, in their diviſion of chriſt- 
„ endom, have ranked England as a nation,” But this was not 
allowed; at length they urged «* That, it is evident from 
« Albertus Magnus, and Barthol. de Glanville, that the world 
« was divided into three parts, Europe, Aſia and Africa. 
« Europe was diſtributed into four Empires, the Roman, the 
« Conſtantinopolitan, Iriſh and Spaniſh. The king of England 
therefore as monarch of Ireland, is amongſt the moſt emi- 
« nent, and moſt antient of the Kings of Europe; and in 
conſequence of this plea, England was declared a fifth nation in 
the council *. 


A. 
The lights which a knowledge of the hiſtory and language of Ireland, 


is capable of throwing on ſome cuſtoms, even among the Ro- 


mans; on the origin of chivalry, and literary inſtitutions on the 
Continent ; on the antient Celtic, &c. 


r can more fully prove the veneration in which the 
Druids were held, on the Continent, than the accurate 
relation Cæſar has vouchſafed to give, of their religion and learn- 
ing ; and that no miſtake ſhould happen concerning the prime 
ſeat of their learning, he is careful to tell us, that in Ireland 


only, 
* Act. conſil. Conſt, See alſo an Engliſh tranſlation, vol. 2. p. 42, &c. 
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RR a thorough knowledge of their myſteries, could be acquir- 
ed. We have already obſerved, from Tacitus, that the ſtates of 
Italy, adopted the ſame worſfip; and we have already given 
ſome, and ſhall hereafter afford further reaſon to think that 
Pythagoras learned thoſe tenets here, and then ſpread them 
through Italy. We even find many of their cuſtoms adopted 
by the Romans themſelves. Aurelian the Emperor (whoſe mo- 
ther Vopiſcus * tells us was a prieſteſs of the Sun, and a fore- 
teller of future events ; probably a Druideſs) applied to the 
Druids, to know if the Empire would continue in his family ; 
and after ſubduing the famous Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 
Herodian tells us, he erected at Rome a temple ſacred to Belus. 
In the days of Domitian, we find mention made of the 
Agones, and conteſts of / poets, and other literati: they were of 
two kinds, the Agon-Capitolinus, celebrated in honour of Jupiter, 
and the: Quinquatria, dedicated to Pallas. In both inſtances 
they were crowned, on judgment being pronounced by the 
Emperor or his judges. In the Agon Capitolinus, the vic- 
tor was crowned with branches of oak, (the ſacred tree 
of the Druids) and in the Quinquatria, the crown was 
of olives, mixed with fillets of gold. If there were many 
candidates, and but one only approved of, he was ſaid to be 
crowned, contra omnes poetas. Gruter T tells us, that Domi- 
tian crowned L. Surredius, „Contra omnes SCENICOS;” and 
that M. Ulpius Apolauſtus was ſo dignified © Adverſus bifrione, 
« of omnes SCENICOS.” This word Scenicus is fingular, and 
to be met with in no Latin writer before this period, nor does 
Gruter ſeem to have underſtood its meaning; it is, however, a 
manifeſt Ierniciſm, as we have already ſhewn many other Celtic 
words, latinized by Roman writers, to be, and ſtrictly ſignifies 
an 


lf Aurel. Cap. 14. + Inſcription. N. 486. p. 331. 
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an Antiquarian. This Triſh word  Senachie, our Latin writers 


render into Senucus, and Seuauciorer, as may be ſcen in Ward, i 


Colg n, Ge. Er. but even long before the period in queſtion, 
d men of letters, at leaſt ** mn were 3 in 


| anion Rome by gold rings. 21170 


1 13 L 


102, — an Ciceroni nemo 1 | 


Nun Kik N ummos, nfo fu ferit a ingen. 
Juvxxar, gat. VII. 


The Aale am of Dioeleſian, and many others might 
be: produced as evidence of the acquaintance of the Romans with 
Druidiſm. But it will be a reaſonable” queſtion, if the Roman 

people borrowed any cuſtoms from the Iriſh nation, why have 
all their writers been ſilent on this head ? the anſwer is clear. 
Though Druidiſm, as well as letters, came originally from Ire- 
land; yet the Romans became acquainted with it only by their 
intercourſe with the Italian ſtates, the Iberians and the Gauls ; and 
nothing can ſhew more fully the juſtneſs of this affertion, and the 
utility a knowledge of our hiftory and language muſt be of, to 
an antiquarian, than the light it throws on many obſcure paſſages 
in their writers. If in pharmacy, chymiſtry, and mathematics, 
| we find many technical terms, of Arabic origin, the induction js 
as natural as true, that they improved (if not invented) theſe 
ſciences, and that they taught them to the neighbouring nations. 
The ſame plain reaſons ſupport the claim of the Greeks to philo- 
ſophy, phyſic, &c. and our being obliged to recur to the Iriſh 
language and hiſtory for explanations of words in antient Celtic 
theology, poetry, and philoſophy, Ge. unintelligible without 
this aid, muſt make as ſtrongly in our favour. 
Auguſtus Cæſar built a temple in Gaul, to Cirdhvs, or 
the wind that blows on the Gauliſh coaſt; the wind, we 
. Y know 
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know, was worſhipped - in Ireland; and Criche, from which 
Circius ſeems evidently derived, ſignifies a territory, or coun- 
try. Mercury was worſhipped by the name of Teutates, or the 
god of travellers; and the very word is Iriſh for the god of 
a country. A temple was built at Rome, to Belus, or the 
Sun, and ſuch is the deified name of this planet here. Public 
conteſts began at Rome, in the days of Domitian, who before 
his elevation to the empire, cultivated the fine arts. Such were 
always kept up in Ireland, and there were public ſeſſions of the po- 
ets at ſtated times, to exe reiſe their genius. Mr. Mac Donnell, a 
man of great erudition, and a profound Iriſh antiquarian and 
poet, whoſe death I ſenfibly feel, and from whom, when a boy, 
I learned the rudiments of our language, conſtantly kept up 
this cuſtom. He had made valuable collections, and was writ- 
ing in his native tongue, an Hiſtory of Ireland; but a long 
ſickneſs prevented his finiſhing this work. He propoſed to ſome 
gentlemen 'in the county of Clare, to tranſlate Homer into 
Iriſh ; and from the ſpecimen he gave, it would ſeem, that this 
prince of poets would appear as reſpectable in a Gathelian as a 
Greek dreſs. But the death of the late Mac Namara put a ſtop 
to this attempt. This learned and worthy man died in the year 
1751, near Charleville, and I have never ſince been able to find 
how his papers were 5 HR of, though I am x told he left them 
to me. 
We find the literati of Norms) as well as the knights, wore 
gold rings; and this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed in Ireland a con- 
ſiderable time before the foundation of the Roman republic. 
In Germany, about the gth, 1oth, and 11th centuries, we 
find a cuſtom introduced: of knighting the Emperors, and their 
declared ſucceſſors, or Kin 85 WE the Romans; thus Frederick 
the 
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the Firſt held a feaſt at Mentz, to create his ſon Henry a 
„Knight, by girding a ſword on his thigh.” Frederick Duke 
of Suabia was knighted by the ſame Emperor. The Emperors 
themſelves, when they were not knighted by their predeceſſors 
received this dignity, from ſome prelate of eminence. Henry III. 
was knighted by the Arch-biſhop of Bremen. In 1247, 
William Earl of Holland, intended King of the Romans, was 
firſt knighted. In 1461, Lewis XI. of France, juſt before his 
coronation, received the honour of Knighthood from the hands 
of Philip Duke of Bourgogne, and afterwards conferred it on 
many gentlemen. - At a much earlier period, we have an in- 
ſtance of this kind in England; for William of Malmſbury tells 
us, that King Alſred, viewing, with delight, the youth and 
beauty of his grandſon Athelſtan, inveſted him, at à very 
« early age, with the order of Knighthood.” The very 
learned Selden, in his Titles of Honour, is clear, that the cuſtom 
of knighthood in Germany could not be borrowed from the 
antient Romans, but muſt have taken its riſe amongſt them- 
ſelves, or from ſome nations their allies ; to the reaſons offered 
in the 4th chapter of the firſt part of this work, to ſhew that 
the Germans borrowed this cuſtom from Ireland, I ſhall here add, 
that they and the Iriſh held always a cloſe correſpondence, and that 
the patrons of many churches in Germany are Iriſhmen. But had 
we not even theſe clues to the origin of chivalry on the conti- 
nent, to what hiſtory of any European nation, but the Iriſh, 
could we recur, to trace out this cuſtom? We find military 
orders ſo antient that we can ſcarcely tell when they began among 
us. Our anceſtors had them in Egypt ; we are certain they were 
reſpected in Greece; and in Ireland they were in ſo high repute 
that our princes were adjudged unworthy and incapable of com- 
T 2 mand, 
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mand. ho did not enter into the military ſchools at ſeven years old, 
and were not at eighteen found fit to receive the Grab - Gaiſgaib, 
or order of chivalry! This too was not a capricious or occaſi- 
onal cuſtom amongſt us, it continued invariably through all 
petiods of our hiſtory. The Saxon chiefs preſerved this power, 
conferred on them by Mac Murrogh. The Geraldines of Deſ- 
mond made knighthood hereditary in ſome branches of their 
family: Hence the White Knight, the Knights of the Valley, 
and the 'Kmgbts of Kerry, honours carefully kept up to this 
day. The Butlers did the ſame in Ormond; and fo like- 
wile the other | chiefs. In the church of St. Mary, in 
the: Holy Hand, and above Killaloe, is a curious monument 
over the burial place of the Mac 6 Briens of Ara; the 
laſt - of which princely line, and but a gentleman farmer, was 
killed by his horſe lately. By the inſcription we find, that Sir 
Tireldach Mac 6 Brien Ara, was there interred, A. D. 1626, 
and this was an hereditary honour continued in the family for 
centuries ;” the ſame may be ſaid of the 6 and of 
many other diſtinguiſhed Mileſian houſes. 

About the time that chivalry was introduced on . continent, 
we find Poets-laureat ſolemnly crowned with great pomp, and 
an oath adminiſtered to them : before they received this dig- 
nity, they were ' obliged to be Maſters of Arts. In 1616, 
 Crafius'#: from a M. A. was created Poet-laureat at Straſ- 
burgh.-—The ceremony began by ſome verſes in praiſe of this 
honour; and his earneſt wiſhes to be found worthy of it; this 
was. followed by a long harangue of the Count Palatine who 
prefided, in praife of this Divine Art, and ſhewing the neceſſity 
ofi;admitting none as profeſſors of it, but: ſuch as had given 
high ** of their abilities; then addreſſing himſelf to Cruſius, 


he 
* AQ. Cæſar. 3 
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he deſires he may, by ſome public act, convince the illuſtrious 

aſſemblyof his qualifications in this way; this the bard attempts by 
3 reciting a poem of zoo lines; which being approved of, and the 

Count's title from the Emperor produced, 'an oath is then ad- 
miniſtered to him to be true to the Emperor and his ſucceflors ; 
to celebrate at proper times his actions, and the glory of his 
country, to abſtain from ſatire and abuſe, &c. a crown of laurel 
is then, with great ceremony, placed on his head, and a gold 
ring on his finger: The laurel and ring we find in Germany, 
were the conſtant emblems of Doctors in Poetry; thus in 1593, 
Wagnerus was made Doctor in Poetry, by the impoſition of 
« laurel, and the delivery of the ring.” In 1618, Michael 
Bartſchius, with delivery of the like inſignia, was declared a doc- 
tor in poetry. | 

Saluſt. Tiber. a Corneto “ gives the form of a Diploma in 
phyſic and philoſophy, conferred on a candidate, after proper 
examination, in which we find the following remarkable words, 
« Biretrum in Capite, Annulum in Digito, &c. et fingula Doftoratus 
« Infignia. We learn alſo that ſoon after the foundations of 
Univerſities on the continent, ſuch as paſſed doctors in different 
ſciences, contended, even with knights for precedence; and to 
ſettle the frequent diſputes which aroſe therefrom, many of them 
were knighted ; but others refuſing this mark of degradation, 
as they thought it, preſerved their rank without it, and were 
called Milites Clerici. | 

I ſhall not in this place inſiſt on what has been long ſince 
proved by the learned Ward, Colgan, Lombard, Routh, &c. 
that Iriſhmen were the firſt founders under Charlemaigne, 
and regents and profeſſors of the Univerſities of Paris 


and 
* Formul. lib. 3. 
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and Pavia, the great originals of all the Univerſities on the con- 
tinent; but only juſt remark, that literary degrees, have been 
at all- times carefully encouraged in Ireland. The Ollamh's or 
doQtors in every ſcience, preceded all the nobility, and had in 
their garments, but one colour leſs, than the princes of the 
blood. As military orders, were known by a gorget of gold, 
hung round the neck by a chain of the ſame metal, and of 
which numbers are daily found in cutting and draining bogs, ſo 
were the literati, by a Birede, or cap on the head, and a gold 
ring on the finger; and this regulation took place in Ireland, ſo 
early as the days of Aldergoid the monarch, that is, above 2500 
years ago ! We have ſeen, that, not only our monarchs and 
provincial kings, were moſt ſolemnly inaugurated, but even the 
chiefs of different great families, were elected as ſuch, with great 
pomp, even to the days of Elizabeth, as 6 Sullivan, and 
Sir Ceorge Carew (living witneſſes,) acknowledge; and this 
being the caſe, it can hardly be doubted, but the ollamh's or 
doors, in different ſciences (each of which had, after he paſſed 
doctor, zo attendants of his own profeſſion of inferior degrees, 
appointed for his retinue) muſt have received this laſt and higheſt 
degree, with great parade and ſhew. Beſide, the word Biretrum 
is not latin, nor to be found in claſſic writers, ('tho' I am told 
the cap of cardinals yet goes by that name,) but an Iriſhciſm, 
being derived from Bar, a man of letters, and Eadagh a covering; 
and this Birede, formerly peculiar to the literati, became at 
length ſo much in uſe, as to be' worn in common, even to our 
times. e OP | 
There is a diſſertation prefixed to an edition of Clanrickard's 
Memoirs, printed in London in 1722, in which are ſome re- 
marks on the ſtudy of poetry in Ireland, worthy peruſal ; we are 
there told, that a candidate muſt have been ſeven years at very 
wy cloſe 
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cloſe ſtudy, before he could obtain any literary degree; 
« Which (ſays the writer) you'll the leſs admire, upon conſi- 
* dering the great difficulty of the art, the many kinds of 
« poems, and the exactneſs and nicety to be obſerved in each, 
« to render their numbers ſoft, and the harmony agreeable and 
««, pleaſing to the ear. The duties of our bards, to their prin- 
ces and chiefs were, to record the actions of their ſept, their 
conquelts, alliances, &c. and to preſent odes on births, marriages 
or deaths in their families. If they complimented a ftranger 
to their particular ſept, it was an invariable rule, to dedi- 
cate one verſe at leaſt, to the praiſe of their chief, or his family. 
The recital of theſe was grave and ſolemn ; a large company 
was invited, and vocal and inſtrumental muſic prepared ; 
then the ſongſters (for every poet had many ſuch) having 
received their inſtructions from the bard, began the ode, keeping 
exact time to the Crotaries or harpers, who certainly excelled all 
other nations in harmony and compoſition ; and the Iriſh muſic, 
is at this day, allowed to be a pure original. 

Theſe few facts, will point out to the learned foreigner 
and antiquarian, how attentively and carefully our hiſtory 
ſhould be ſtudied, and our language cultivated ; and what 
light both are capable of throwing on the antient laws and 
cuſtoms, of the European nations in general, will appear {till 
more fully, from the learned antiquarian Llhuid's Archzologia. 
This candid writer, to aſcertain more fully the antient ſtate 
of Europe, and particularly of Britain, than Picardus, Box- 
hornius, Cambden, Cc. had done, judged a knowledge of 
the Iriſh language, of the greateſt conſequence. He was ſen- 
ſible (as he obſerved in his Engliſh preface to his work) 
that it was in too much diſrepute, among the generality of 
people, and too much ridiculed, to gain that attention it 

deſerved. 
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deſerved. Such reflections did not however diſcourage him; 
who abſerved, That in any uncommon undertaking, the 
judgment of men of diſtinction (or at leaſt of particular 
** experience. in the ſubject propoſed) is to be owl V regarded.” 
He aſſerts, that Pontanus's Celtic Gloſſary, and Menage's Ety- 
mologicon, will be much more intelligible, by a knowledge of 
the Iriſh and old Britiſh ; and that many words, which Menage 
owns he knows not, nor from whence derived, and others, 
whoſe radices he makes very far fetched, would become imme- 
diately clear and ſatisfactory, by a knowledge of thoſe tongues. 

This learned gentleman ſtruck with the great lights, thrown on 
the antient Celtic, by the Iriſh language, concludes them, of 
real Celtic origin; and Dr. 6 Brien, in his valuable Iriſh Dicti- 
onary, juſt publiſhed, unable to account for moſt technical 
Celtic words being of Iriſh origin, ſeems to agree with Llhuid, 
in his conjectures; but theſe miſtakes we thall reQify, in a ſuc- 
ceeding chapter. Here follow ſome Celtic words, latinized 
by antient writers, of viſible Iriſh extraction, as may be ſeen in 
the above Llhuid. 

Allobrox, a ſtran ger. Eile is Iriſh for another, and Bruach, 
the border of a country. Armorici, a maritime people, — Ar- 
mhuir, in Iriſh, ſignifies, bordering on the ſea. Axona, the river 
of Aiſne.—-U/ge, is Iriſh for water. Bardus, a poet, in Iriſh Baird. 
Belge, a people of Gaul.—F7r-bolg, a colony in Ireland, ante- 
cedent to the Mileſians, ſuppoſed of Gauliſh extraction. Bon- 
| dineus, an Abyls-Bondbanach bottomleſs, from Bon, a bottom, 
and Gan without. Bracca, a garment, the fame name given to the 
Plaids, in the the High-lands. Cateia, a dart or ſpear, in Iriſh 
Gath. ' Crupellarius, a ſoldier in a coat of mail. —Cath-fhrr, is 
Iriſh for a warrior, Cath-bhbarr, an helmet, Cruadh, ſteel, &c. 


Divitiacus, King of the Ædui, - Duvtach, a common name in 
Ireland. 
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Ireland, Druide, Augurs, Dracidbe in Iriſh. Dunum, in the 
names of towns, imports their being placed on hills, as Lug- 
' dunum, Mellodunum, Neodunum, xellodunum, &c. the ſame 
ſignification it hath in Iriſh, and theſe very compounds, are from 
Iriſh roots. Lug-dunum, the town near the lake. Melle-dunum, 
the Sluggard's town. Neo-dunum, the Knight, or Hero's town. 
Uxello-dunum, the town on the water. Goeſus, a champion, in 
Iriſh Gaifgeach. Leudus, a Celtic ode, Laoi, is iriſh for a poem. 
Magus, in the name of towns, fignified a field, as Duro-magus, 
&c. Magh is Iriſh for a field, and Deir, for an oak, hence Duro- 
magus, or oak-field. Palla, a Celtic garment, in Iriſh a Mantle. 
Vercingetorix, a general of the Arverni ; Fear-ccean-go-turus, 
is literal iriſh, for the chief man of the expedition. Veregfillaunus, 
another commander of the Arverni. Fear-go-ſaeghlan the 
ſtandard bearer, Vergobretus, ſignified in Gaul, the chief ma- 
giſtrate ; and Fear-go-breith is Iriſh, for, the man to judge. 


CHAP. VI. 


The name of the Iſland of Saints, beffowed on Ireland, prior to 
Chriſtianity. Schools opened by the early Miſſionaries, to which 
foreigners as well as natives reſorted, and the Fame of them. 
Number of learned ſtrangers, deceaſed in Ireland, from Angu- 
uss Litany. A paſſage in Bolandus cenſured. 


T has been faid, for what may not be ſaid, when we find 
Syſtem currently received in hiſtory, altho' baniſhed from Phi- 
loſophy, that it was from the admiſſion and cultivation of chriſti- 
anity, that Ireland by univerſal conſent, acquired the glorious 
title of, Inſula Sanctorum & Doforum ; but the ſmalleſt degree 
of reflection, will expoſe the futility of the ſuppoſition. Why 


2 ſhould 
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ſhould Ireland be the only country of the world, honoured by 
fo illuſtrious an appellation, when we know that on many parts of 
the continent, Chriſtianity was much earlier eſtabliſhed ? and if 
chriſtianity brought with it, arts and letters, why ſhould theſe 
be confined to Ireland only, while the religion was the fame in 
other countries? And do we not find long before this period, this 
country called by the Greeks B and the people Tepoy 888 
or the ſacred generation ? 
The fact is, if we abate their inſpiration, the early chric. 
tians were extreamly ignorant, and rather the enemies, than 
friends of literaturs. We hear of no literary foundations, on 
the continent, for ſome centuries after the reception of chriſ- 
tianity; and in Britain, long after this period, in ſo abject a ſtate 
were letters, that Aſſer, in his Life of Alfred ſirnamed the 
Great, and the moſt learned of the Saxon- race, publickly com- 
plains, that, From the Humber to the Thames, there was not 
« a prieſt, that underſtood the liturgy in the mother tongue; 
« ahd that from the Thames to the ſea, there was not one, able to 
= tranſlate the eaſieſt piece of Latin !” It is manifeſt then, that the 
great reputation Ireland acquired i in letters, could not take its riſe 
from the chriſtian ſyſtem; and to explain it, we muſt recur to 
times, much more remote. Literary eſtabliſhments ſubſiſted in 
Ireland, from the moſt profound antiquity : They continued on 
the admiſſion of chriſtianity ; and it is, much more than pro- 
bable, that had not the proſelytes to the new religion, remarkably 
. exerted themſelves, in their attention to erudition, they would 
never have found the people fo tractable. When the jeſuit miſ- 
ſionaries firſt landed in China, they found the Religious of 
the country extremely pious, leading ſequeſtered lives, and 
fubjecting themſelves to great auſterities, which drew on 
them the veneration of the multitude. In vain did theſe fathers 
after 


"4 
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after the faſhion of Europe, preach, teach and exhort : The 
_ . harveſt of ſouls, was very poor; and they were obliged to ex- 
ceed the Religious of the country, in acts of mortification 
and ſelf denial, before they were properly attended to. So, 
on the reception of chriſtianity, in. Egypt, as in Ireland, we 
find the kingdom filled, in a ſhort tune, with monks truly 
pious, and lettered chriſtians. 

Not to mention the ſchool of Dams, an holy prieſt, 
prior to St. Ibarus who preceded Patrick in the Iriſh miſſion, 
and whoſe fame and learning is ſo well acknowledged, we find 
this laſt apoſtle, form in his own time, the famous univerſity of 
Ardmach, the chief of the colleges of Ireland, And which as 
« Tocelyne remarks, ever after remained the prime ſeat of let- 
« ters.” Ibarus himſelf, after his return from Rome, built an 
academy at a place called Beg-Eirion in Leinſter, as Uſher * 
notes, Where he inſtructed very great numbers of Iriſh, as 
« as well as foreigners, in ſacred and polite letters.” In 
Colgan's life of St. Abbanus we are told, that at an early age, 
he was put under the care of his uncle Ibarus, To whom, 
from all parts people crouded, to learn facred letters, as well 
« as the knowledge of the fine arts.” St. Albe, cotemporary to 
Ibarus or Heber, Uſher tells us, had his ſchool at Emly, 
where St. Colman was ſent to ftudy. Thus we ſee chriſtian 
ſeminaries were eſtabliſhed before the days of St. Patrick, for the 
education of youth, in the polite arts as well as religion. How 
ſhall we account for this procedure, ſo different from that of 
chriſtian miſſionaries in other countries? By our conſtitution 
men of letters were not only in the higheſt eſteem, but their 
perſons and properties were inviolable ; what ſurer protection 

| Z 2 then 
* Primord, Eecleſ. Britan, p. 1062, 3. 
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then could theſe ſtrangers have, than that which letters gave 
them? And fince our writers bear teſtimony to the truth. of 
what Cæſar remarks, that to the Druids was committed the 
education of the youth; how could they inſtruct their diſcipes 
more ſecurely than under the ſanction of teachers? Ollamb 
Fodbla, A. M. 3236, founded a univerſity at Tara, which was 
the chief of the kingdom, and called it, Murollamban, or the 
college of doctors, as only doctors in the different ſciences, 
were here allowed to teach. 

The chriſtian miſſionaries, therefore, early opened ſchools, 
in oppoſition to'the Druids ; as they could only hope for ſcholars, 
and of courſe for proſelytes, by their ſuperior attention to letters. 
The principal Druid univerſities, were at Tara, the capital of 
the kingdom, Emania the ſeat of the Ulſter kings, Cruachan 
and Carman, the royal cities of Conaught and Munſter ; and the 
chief Chriſtian ones in oppoſition to theſe, were Ardmach, 
Emly, Beg-Eirion, &c. From the great number of pupils 
foreigners as well as natives, under Ibarus, Heber, or Abaris, 
we muſt conclude the ſchools of Ireland to have been as much 
reſorted to, in the times of Druidiſm, as after this period, or 
what could at that time have brought Strangers there; ſince 
Heber was one of the four biſhops who preceded Palladius and 
Patrick, and who went on purpoſe to Rome, to be inſtructed 
in the new religion ? As Druidiſm fell into diſrepute, chriſ- 
tian ſeminaries multiplied ; and never were the Aſſyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Greeks or Perſians more celebrated, 
for pre-eminence in all the liberal arts, than the Iriſh 
were, from the 5th to the latter end of the gth century. 
Soon after the firſt foundation, we read of a moſt noble city 
and ſeminary founded at Clonard near the Boyne. In the 


days of St. Finanus, A. C. 500, we find it to contain no 
leſs 
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leſs than 3000 ſcholare, among whom, were ſome of the firſt 

eminence, for piety and learning. Colgan calls it a repoſi- 

tory of all knowledge; he adds, St. Finan like the ſun in 

cc the firmament enlightened the world, with the beams of 5 

cc his virtue, his doctrine and his miracles. For the fame of ; 

« his learning brought illuſtrious men, from divers parts of the 

« world to his ſchool, as to an holy repoſitory of all Wiſdom.” 

About the ſame time, the academy of Roſs, called Roſs-Aili- 

thri, in the county of Cork, was formed by St. Fachanus, as 

Ware notes ; and Hanmer in his Chronicle, tells us, that here St. 

Brandan taught the liberal arts. Ware mentions it as a ſchool 

of great diſtinction; and Colgan tells us, It became a great city, 

« and was highly eſteemed, as the antient ſeat of the Muſes.” 8 
The fame of the city and antient univerſity of Liſmore, ; 

in the county of Waterford, and of the number of ſtudents 

who from all parts of Europe crowded thither, may be col- 

lected from the character of it, as given by Bonaventura Mo- 

ronus, a Tarentine born, in the firſt Book of his Life of our 

St. Cathaldus biſhop of Tarentum in Italy, in the latter end of 

the fifth century, and who was here educated. 


Undique convenient proceres, quos dulce trabebat 
Dijſcendi ſtudium, major num cognita virtus 

An laudata foret. Celeres vaſtiſſima Rheni 
Jam vada Teutonici, jam deſeruere Sicambri : 
Mittit ab extremo gehdos aquilone Botemos, 
Albis & Arvernt coeunt, Batavique frequentes, 
Et quicungque colunt alt ſub rupe Gebenas 
Non omnes proſpectat Arar, Rhodanique fluenta 
Helvetios : multos defiderat ultima Thule. 


Certatim 
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Cerratim bi properant, diverſo tremite ad orbem 
 Lifmoriain, Fuvents Primus 11 tanfignt Annos. | 


The ſchools of Clonfert, Bingo, Rat bene, Caſhell, ke. were 
not leſs remarkable ; and the crouds of ſtrangers that flocked to 
Ireland to ſtudy, are aſtoniſhing, as may be particularly ſeen in 
the lives of St. Patrick, Kieran, Declan, Heber, Albeus, En- 
deus, Senanus, &c. The venerable Bede, a Saxon, does more 
juſtice * to our country in this particular, than even our na- 
tive writers. He tells us, that they were not content to viſit 
Britain to convert thoſe infidels, but opened ſchools, and 
founded convents for their inſtruction at home; that they 
ſupplied them gratis with meat, drink, cloaths, lodging 
and even books! No wonder then, that ſuch unexam- 
pled bounty, ſhould fill the ſchools of Ireland with foreign« 
ers; and that the antient letter on the continent, as well 
as in Britain, ſhould be the Iriſh ! Was a man of letters in Bri- 
tain or on the continent miſſing, it became a proverb, Aman-, | 
datus eft, ad diſciplinam in Hibernia! Thus in the life of Sul- 
genius, a Briton, as publiſhed by his] ohn, we are told, 


Exemplo Patrum, Commotus amore legendi, 
Tvit ad Hibernos, SoPHIA mirabile Claros ! 


And Aldhelm, pupil to our famous Maildulph, from whom 
Malmſbury took its name, as Cambden, in his Account of Wilt- 
ſhire obſerves, and the firſt Saxon that ever wrote Latin verſe, 
makes our country the chief ſeat of the Muſes, 


Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita fuperht, 
Aonio rediens, deducam vertice muſam. | 


| The 
Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Britan, lib, 3. cap. 27. 
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The deſtruction of the Roman Empire, and the ravages and 
exceſſes of war on the continent made moſt of the literati of 
| Europe flock to Ireland, as to a ſure aſylum : here they lived 
in learned eaſe, and died honoured and revered. The num- 
ber of venerable foreigners deceaſed in Ireland was im- 
menſely great; and we will be enabled to form ſome eſtimate . 
of them, from the Litany of St. Aenguſius, who died in 824, and 
who, from having wrote the lives of the Saints, obtained the 
name of Hagiographus. I ſhall only fingle out of it from 
Ward and Colgan, the names of ſuch foreigners as were interred 
Bere; and perhaps this very Litany is amongſt the firſt in the 
church ; and the ſtyle and manner differs from all others. 


Santos Romanos, qui jacent in Atha Galma in Ybh-Echin 
invoco in auxilium meum per Jeſum Chriſtum. 

S. S. Romanos de Letter-Erca, invoco in auxilium meum, per &c. 

S. S. Romanos, qui cum Cur/echa filia Brocbani, jacent in Atha- 
Dalrach, invoco, &c. 

S. S. Romanos de Cluain-Chuinne invoco, &c.. 

S. S. Peregrinos de Cluain-Mhoir, invoco. 

S. S. Romanos qui cum S. Aido, j Jacent in Cluan-Dartadha, invoco. 

S. S. Duodecim Conchenacios, qui, cum utroque Sinchello jacent 
in Keil-Achuidh, invoco, &c. 

S. S. Septem Monachos ÆEgyptios, qui Jacent in Difart-Ulidh, 
invoco, &c. 

S. S. Septem Peregrinos de Imleach-mhoir, invoco. ” 

S. S. Peregrinos qui cum S. Mochna, filio Luſcani, jacent in 
Domnach-Roſen, invoco. 

S. 8. Peregrinos de Belach-forch-dail, invoco. 

8. S. Peregrinos de Cuil-ochtar, invoco. 
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8. 8. Duodecian Peregrinos, ſocios St. Sinehelli, invoco. 
S. S. Peregrinos Romanos, qui in centum quinquaginta Ga 
ſive Scaphis, advecti, comitati ſunt. 
8. 8. Eliam, Natalem, Nemanum, et 8 invoco, &e. 
S. S. Centum quinquaginta peregrinos erm et inn qui 
comitati ſunt 8. Abbanum, in Hibern. invoco. 
. Gallos, de Saliduic, invoco. 
. Gallos de Magh-Sallagh, invoco. 
Saxones de Rigair, invoco. 
. Saxones de Cluan-mhuicedhe, invoco. 
. Peregrinos de Inis-puine, invoco. 
. Duodecim peregrinos, de Lethglas-mhoir, invoco. 
Centum quinquaginta peregrinos, in Gar-mic-mogla, inyoco. 
- Quinquaginta amen de Britannia, ſocios filii Mainani, 
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8. S. een peregrinos de Suidhe Cocl, invoco. 

S. S. 150 Diſcipulos S. Manchain magiſtri, invoco, &c. 

8. S. 510 Qui ex partibus tranſmarinis venerunt cum S. Boethio, 
Epiſcopo, decemque Virgines eos comitantes, invoco, &c. 

S. S. Duodecem ſocios S. Riochi tranſmarinis i invoco in N 
meum, per Jeſum Chriſtum ! 


The zeal of theſe pious and learned Chriſtians, like that of 
their predeceſſors the Druids, was not confined to teaching, inſpir- 
ing ſentiments of piety, and eſtabliſhing literary foundations for 
foreigners who might reſort to them for inſtruction : they braved 
the dangers of wind and ſeas, to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity and letters 
among the nations around. The Pics, the Saxons, the Britains 
and Gauls; nay, the remoteſt parts of Germany and Italy 
experienced the zeal and piety of our early Chriſtians. Nor 


' were they men obſcure in birth or talents that engaged in 
theſe 
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theſe dangerous miſſions; but men of the nobleſt blood of 
Ireland, the deſcendants of princes, and of the firſt nobility. 

It may not be miſs in this place to make a few curſory remarks 
on the learned Bollandus, a Jeſuit and Hagiographer of the laſt 
century, who in his Life of St. Patrick, has unwarily affirmed, 

that this Apoſtle, with Chriſtianity, inſtructed the Iriſh in let- 
ters, of which they were totally ignorant. From the ſketch of 
our alphahet, already given, ſo different in its order from that 
of other nations, we mult .certainly-conclude it an original one. 
And had St. Patrick given it to us it would then have been the 
Roman, which ſure no one will affirm. It is, however, cer- 


tain that by his, influence, the order of our alphabet was 


changed, for inſtead of beginning with the conſonants, in 
imitation of the Latin, it commenced with the liquids. It is 
poſſible too that he might have introduced the Roman alphabet, 
for the uſe of the clergy, if Dymma, Ibarus, and Declan, &c. 
did not do it before him; but to affirm from this, that let- 
ters were not known amongſt us before, is no leſs abſurd 
than from the late miſſionaries teaching the Roman alphabet to 
their proſelytes in China, to ſay, that the latter were illiterate be- 
fore that period: The account given by Jocelyne, Probus, c. 
of the conteſt between Patrick and the Druids, proves the latter 


to have known the uſe of letters; and Mac Kenſie * acknow- 


ledges' to have ſeen an Iriſh manuſcript, brought from Col- 
lum-Kill, which was wrote by Cairbre Liffaicir, ſome centuries 


before the days of St. Patrick. 


A a 2 H A P. 


Defence of the Stuarts, p. 33. 
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CHAP. VI. 


85 Patrick s. miſſion to Ireland. The great number of Biſhops 

| conſecrated by him accounted for. A Cenſure of St. Bernard's 
explained: another of - Cambrenfis commented on : the great 
paint and labour of the Iriſh to propagate Chriſtianity and let- 


ters in Britain and on the Continent : Iriſh Sirnames account- 


+l N 


H EN the Apoſtle Patrick, in 431, landed in Ireland, 
he found the inhabitants a warlike, powerful and let- 
tered nation ; and had we no other proof of this laſt, than the 
very manner in which Chriſtianity was introduced amongſt us, 
ſo different from its reception in Britain, and on the conti- 
nent, it would prove the politeneſs and humanity of our an- 
ceſtors. All the writers of his life agree, that at the com- 
mencement of Patrick's miſſion, and when he approached 
Tara, on the eve of Samhuin, (where were aſſembled the 
Monarch with the different eſtates of the kingdom, waiting 
for the Druids lighting up the facred fires and offering their 
prayers to bleſs the national councils) this apoſtle cauſed 
a very conſiderable one to be lighted near them, the blaze 
of which the Druids beheld with . amazement and horror : 
They immediately complained to Loagaire of this violence 
offered to religion and the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; 
(for, as we have already obſerved, on the eves of May and 
November, even the culinary fires were extinguiſhed through 
the kingdom, and it was death to light any but from 
the facred fires of Urſneach and Tlachta,) and Patrick was ſent 
for, and examined, as to this extraordinary proceeding : but 
he juſtified it, from the tenets of his doctrine; and the monarch 
| heard 
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heard him patiently, with a filent contempt; but excuſed 
in a foreigner an action which was death to a native, and 
contented himſelf with giving to the faint ſtrict injunctions, to 
be more cautious for the future. More of a philoſopher, than 
a devotee, he deſpiſed the new doctrine, but never inter- 
dicted it. Nevertheleſs, this ſummons to Patrick, ſerved chriſ- 
tianity : The intrepidity of the a& engaged attention, and he 
had the good fortune to convert Conall, one of the kings 
brothers, on the ſpot. And his inveighing fo freely againſt 
Druidiſm, without any exemplary puniſhment falling on him, 
which the people expected and were taught to believe, abated 
the veneration for the old doctrines. | 

Patrick continued his miſſion with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, pray- 
ing, preaching, and converting in all parts of the kingdom; 
and we are aſſured, by Ninius and Jocelyne, both Britons, the 
firſt in his Hiſtory of Wales, the other in his Life of St. Patrick, 
that the number of biſhops only conſecrated by him, was 365, 
and 3ooo prieſts. Yet ſo great was the care that none ſhould 
obtrude into the prieſthood without proper qualifications, that 
none were conſecrated who did not give (ſay the ſame authors) 
the moſt evident proofs of a holy and pious life. 

It will perhaps be here objected that however populous Ire- 
land was in thoſe early days, and tho' her cities on the coaſt 
and inland were many and conſiderable ; this number of biſhops, 
by the * canons of the church ſettled long before our apoſtle's 
A à 2 | time, 


In the early councils of the church, we find the biſhops ordained for large cities, 
or conſiderable tracts of land only. Thus, in the cecumenical council of Sardis, 
held A. C. 374, and compoſed of 376 fathers, as well of the eaſtern as weſtern 
churches, it was decreed, ** No biſhop ſhall be ordained for a village, or midling 
« city, where a preſbiter would anſwer ; leſt the dignity and authority of epiſco- 
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time, is far too great for the extent of the kingdom. To 
econcile. this account, therefore, with truth and credibility, it 
is neceſſary to recur to the form of the Iriſh government. 

It is is highly worthy remark, that the introduction of Chriſtia- 
nity into differgpt countries, was. attended with, no,extraordinary 
revolution. i in the ſtate. Reflecting on the text of ſeripture, Give 
to. Cefar his due, its votaries wiſely judged, that the words of 
Peace ſhould not be enforced by. ſword or fire, but that they 
ſhould in introducing their doctrine, conform as much as might 
be, to the. conſtitution of each country, without abating in 
fundamentals ; and this innocent policy, has been ſucceſsfully 
practiſed in later — Nane in the converſion of the 
Chineſe. 

By the conſtitution of . every occupier of public ola 
had his ſucceſſor declared in his life time. As the heirs to the 
crown, were called Roy-Dambna,. and thoſe of the Ollamhs or 
doctors i in different ſciences, Adbbbar, and thoſe of the chief 
nobility Tanaifte; the. chriſtian biſhops, who ſucceeded the 
Druid Flamens, had alſo their ſucceſſors declared, who were 
called Combarbhar ; which ſignified not as hath been ſuppoſed, 
what antient divines call Choro-Epiſcopi, or biſhops of coun- 
try villages, but the intended ſucceſſors, to the biſhops then in 
being. Thus, tho' Patrick was himſelf the firſt arch-biſhop of 
Ardmagh, yet during his life, we find no leſs than three 
Combarbhars, or ſubſtitute arch-biſhops of this See, to die, 

St. 


&« pacy, ſhould be leſſened-. But the ſeat of a biſhop ſhould be in thoſe cities, 
„ where biſhops: haye before preſided. - If nevertheleſs a city ſhall become ſo po- 
« pulous and conſiderable, as to be judged worthy of a biſhop, let him be placed 
« there.” This regulation was adopted by the council of Laodicea, as may 
be ſeen, in the 57th. Canon; and the learned Baronius thinks it was earlier than 
that of Nice. 


* 


> 
4 
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St, Benignus, Iarlath and Cormoc. 80 that he was himſelf 
the firſt and fourth arch-biſhop of Ardmagh. Now if we 
admit, that the number of dignified clergy in the church of 
Ireland, in the days of Patrick and his immediate ſucceſſors, 
was 96 biſhops, which our antient writers affirm, (a ſuppo- 
fition far from improbable, ſince the number ſettled by cardinal 
Papiron, ſome centuries after, when the kingdom was greatly 
impoveriſhed by the long and moſt bloody Daniſh war, was 
39; and that in the year 1112, we read of a ſynod held 
at Utneach, at which 50 biſhops, 3oo prieſts, and 3000 regu- 
lars affiſted) it may be very reaſonably credited, conſidering 
the length of Patrick's miſſion, that three gr four incumbents 
might wal died in every other ſee, in the fame time; where- 
by the number of his confecrations, will appear far from 
exaggerated. And here I have an opportunity offexplaining a 
cenſure of St. Bernard, in his Life of our St. Malachy. Not- 
withſtanding the juſtice he renders the nation, yet he ſeverely 
cenſures them for an abominable enſtom, of confining epiſco- 
pacy and church government to certain families; inſomuch, 
that the See of Ardmagh, for fifteen generations, or 200 years, 
became the property of one Sept; and (according to an old verſe, 
in the Book of Sligoe or Leabbar Lecane,) of the Family of 
St. Pacharus firſt biſhop of Roſs, we find no leſs than 27 
biſhops, his ſucceſſors in it. But this practice mult be reſolved 
into the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the country, and not any ſpirit of 
licentiouſneſs. In a kingdom where all places of truſt and 
honour were hereditary in families, dignitaries in church, as 
well as ſtate, could not think of transferring thoſe honours to 
others, which were' the proofs of their dignity and blood; and 
provided by their election, the Sees were worthily filled, they 

* 3 iS: could 
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could not ſee how the church or religion could ſuffer.” In the 
earlier ages of the Iriſh church, this cuſtom ſubſiſted, and reli- 
gion flouriſhed no where more ; at the time in queſtion, it 
remained, and church diſcipline was in vigour. 

But to return: This expeditious and unmoleſted converſion 
of an entire kingdom, without confuſion or bloodſhed, (the ſure 
ſign of an enlightened people) has made the enemies of our 
antient glory form concluſions, very oppoſite to the natural 
inductions, from ſuch facts. Thus, Cambrenſis reproaches our 
anceſtors, as the only people in the world who did not cement 
the church of Chriſt with blood. All the ſaints of this coun- 
te try (he ſays) are confeſſors, but no martyr, which can ſcarce 
«« be paralleled, by any other chriſtian nation. There has not 
„been found thoſe who would cement the foundations of the 
«« rifing church with blood.” Then playing on the words of 
the Pſalmiſt, he exclaims, Non fuit, qui faceret hoc bonum: 
„Non fruit uſque ad unum! * 

The more wiſe, learned and polite a nation is like individuals 
the leſs reſtraint, prejudice or oppreflion on account of Re- 
ligion will be found; and wherever theſe prevail, we may 
reſt aſſured, that there barbarity, ignorance and bigotry exerciſe 
their full ſway, be the ſtate proteſtant, or popiſh. Our anceſtors, 
humane and poliſhed, admitted of no perſecution for conſi- 
ence ſake : The power of judging of the human heart, they 
left to the ſole judge of it, the Almighty; and Loagaire, 
tho' an idolater, as he found in the new religion no tenets 
dangerous to the ſtate, did not oppoſe it. Like the modern 
Chineſe, they ſuffered them, peacably to preach their doctrine, 


and inſtru their pupils, in pou arts, as well as religion ; 
and 
mY Tvpegraphy: Hib, Diſtinct. 3. cap. 29. 
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and the ſenſible repartee of Maurice arch-biſhop of Caſhel, 
to Cambrenſis, who upbraided him that in the great liſt he 
had of Iriſh faints, he could not find one martyr, ought not 
to be forgotten. lt is true, replied the dignitary, our coun- 
«try boaſts of numbers of holy men, and ſcholars, who 
« have enlightened not only Ireland, but all Europe; but we 
« have ever held piety and learning in too much reverence, 
« to injure, much leſs deſtroy the promoters of either. Per- 
« haps now fir, added he, that your maſter holds the monarchy 
„ in his hands, we ſhall be enabled to add martyrs to our 
« catalogue of faints.” This alluded to Henry's having cauſed 
Thomas a Becket, to be murdered at the foot of the altar, in 
the church of Canterbury. 

The diſtinguiſhed figure which Ireland made in letters after 
the introduction of chriſtianity, is a confirmation of its eminence 
before that period, and illuſtrates our pretenſions to the prime 
ſeat of Druidiſm : and the acknowledged zeal of our chriſtian 
miſſionaries in foreign parts, ſtrongly ſupports the belief of the 
diligence of their heathen anceſtors in ſimilar purſuits. In 
fact, the new religion, was only a new mean | by, which a 
people learned and pious exerciſed the charity of inſtructing ; 
and the more convinced they were of the truth of the new 
doctrine, the ſtronger their impulſes, and the greater they 
thought the neceſſity of preaching it to nations involved in 
error thro the miſtaken piety of their Druid anceſtors. The 
wars which from the ſixth to the eleventh century, deſolated 
moſt of the continent of Europe, did not intimidate theſe 
men. In the midſt of rapine and, murder, they endeavoured 
to ſow the ſeeds of piety and peace. In the fifth century, 
St. Cathaldus, biſhop of Raheny, from a ſpirit of devotion, 


viſited 


„ 


K. 
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viſited) the holy kund. In his paſſage thro Italy, he ſtopped in 
the city of Tarentum, chen abandoned to idolatry, and by his 


piety and example brought back the people to a ſenſe of chriſ- 
tianity and devotion- The Tarentines erected a ſilyer ſtatue 


of this ſdint, and declared him the patron of their city. His 
life has been written by many hands, but particularly by two 
brothers, both Tarentines. Bartholemew Moronus wrote his 
Life in proſe, oy his brother Bonaventura in IO Ween 
me. ge blos 1931385; NOD f, 15 l in bobs 8 
1 bbs 0 3 #559 & 30-75 

* Oceani Spun Heſderii 0 Flein W N 

umortale Decus, ulli pietate fecundum 

Pr iſce Phalantei celebrant, quem Jura Senatus 
121 Externiſaus dalet mitti, Glacialis Derne N 1+ 0A 
C 
Fl erentem Juvenem, hatriis educere teftis, 1 
Ur Solymas fines, ſa 7 cri & nonumenta 7 Pulchri | 


33115 


1 Cernat, Kc. i yignoilt 4115. | 

nl Tanita wa#fiot the Guy ei ee Artes) it 17 
Peas from chis work, "that he(preached in many others, and that 
at Geneva, om the Lake Leman, he was declared their biſhop, 
and a profeſſor in! ſcience? About the fame time flouriſhed our 
famous Sedulins the elder, whoſe erudition and exquiſite 


taſto for poetry, has been 16 much celehrated· He viſited all 


parts of Italy and Afla, antl dedicated à work to the Emperor 


Thebdoſius then reigning. Frithemius beſtows on him the 
higheſFencomitms®: st. Fridolin, ef royal blood, about the 
end of this century, embraced a monaſtic life, and 
having” viſited ©''Frince Germany and” Swifferland, founded 
aaf "Se Dake: a Colgan, Ware, Ward, &c. teſtify. 

Soon 


* Uſher Primord, p. 762. Ward, Colgan, &c 
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Soon after this; Columba, converted the Pictiſn nation, of 
which he was declared the apoſtle. Columbanus, a man of 
very great erudition, quitted Ireland, and travelled thro' Britain 
and Gaul, and was honourably received by Sigibert King of 
Burgundy. He founded the noble abbey of Luxicu, and was 
the firſt who introduced the monaſtic life in France. Invited by 
Aigilulph King of the Lombards, he alſo founded the abbey of 
Boia in the Milaneſe, where he died, November 21, 615. The 
abbey of St. Gall, near the Lake of Conſtance, was ſo called 
from St. Gall an Iriſhman, and its firſt founder, in the year 629. 
The Abbot to this day, is a prince of the Empire, and the 
impreſs of his Coin is a Bear, to commemorate a ſtory, that 
when St. Gall firſt viſited this place, a bear became ſo tracta- 
ble as to follow him for ſeven years. St. Kilian, another Iriſh- 
man, was ſent by Conon the pope to convert the Franconians ; 
and in the old martyrologies, he is ſtiled, apoſtle of Franconia. 
Albuin an Iriſh man converted the Thuringians, a people 
of upper Saxony; and is called by Arnold Wion, apoſtle of 
Thuringia. Our famous Virgilius, viſited the court of France, 
and was graciouſly received by King Pepin, who ſent him to Otilo 
Duke of Bavaria, and he was ſoon after, made biſhop of Saltſburgh ; 
where in the ſame year (767) he founded the cathedral, which 
he dedicated to St. Rupert. His learning was exceedingly ex- 
tenſive ; but his name has been in later times highly celebrated 
for his attempts to introduce a true knowledge of aſtronomy, and 
for aſſerting the antipodes. St. Furſey, a noble Iriſhman, 
prompted by the zeal, and encouraged by the ſucceſs of his 
countrymen, viſited England, and was received with particular 
marks of honour by Sigibert, King of the Eaſt Saxons. From 
his court he went to France, and was preſented to Clovis the 
2d ; he then retired to Peronne, which place declared: him its 
"Wk IO Patron ; 
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Patron; and his feaſt is there celebrated on the 16th of 
January. Our great Rumoldus was Arch - biſhop and Apoſtle of 
Mechlin. In a word, Iriſh divines and Iriſh ſcholars, were 
ſought for by all the neighbouring nations. The venerable Bede, 
every where, bears evidence to this truth. In the third book 
and fifth chapter of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Britain we 
are told, that Oſwald King of Northumberland applied to the 
Iriſh nation for an able biſhop, to inſtruct his ſubjects in Chrif- 
tianity; and, in compliance with his requeſt, they ſent him one, 
| Who finding the people rude and intractable, ſoon returned. The 
Iriſh who were ſtrongly inclined to reclaim this people, then fixed 
on Biſhop Aidanus, whoſe mild and gentle: behaviour was more 
likely to ſoften the manners of theſe barbarous heathens. His ſuc- 
ceſs was adequate to their expectations; he ſoon eſtabliſhed a reli- 
gious houſe, brought many inſtructors from Ireland, and intro- 
duced a reformation, which Bede acknowledges in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. Not only Northumberland but all the Saxons and Angles 

were converted to Chriſtianity, and l in letters by theſe 
holy men and their ſucceſſors. 

In a manuſcript chronicle of the Lives: of Saints x, a 
is deſcribed to be, „An ifland fruitful in her ſoil, bas more 
« renowned for her holy men; of -whom Italy boaſts her Co- 
« lumbanus, Germany her St. Gall, Mechlin her Rumoldus, 
« and Teutonia her Kilian.“ When Charlemagne, who was 
called the Solomon of his time, founded, about the year 792, 
the univerſities of Paris and Pavia, Clement and John Scot, 
both Iriſhmen were. appointed Regents and Directors of them. 
The firſt ſuperintended that of Paris, the other that of Italy; and 


Fleury, in the 52d book of bie Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, commends 
Charles 


_ * Ward's Diſtert. Hiſtor. p. 94. 
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Charles the Bald, for re-eſtabliſhing letters on the continent, 
by procuring. men of Science from all parts, and particularly 
from Ireland. Amongſt the laſt was the famous John Sco- 
tus, ſurnamed Erigena, whoſe knowledge in the learned lan- 
guages, in divinity, and ' metaphyſical diſquiſitions, excited 
/ univerſal admiration. Antiſſidorus, as I find him quoted by 
Cambden, beſtows the higheſt encomiums - on our literati. 
„% What ſhall I ſay (ſays he) to Ireland? Almoſt the whole 
* nation deſpiſing the dangers of the ſea, reſort to our coaſts 
« with a numerous train of Philoſophers ; of whom the "moſt 
learned injoin themſelves a voluntary baniſhment, to put 
e themſelves into the ſervice of our moſt wiſe Solomon.” In 
the latter end of the 13th century, John Duns Scotus and Wil- 
liam Halloran, alias William of Ocham, 'both Irithmen and 
great opponents, taught in the univerſity of Oxford. The fame 
of Scotus became ſo great over all Europe, that Engliſh and 
Scotch, as well as Iriſhmen, claim as their countryman the 
ſubtile Doctor; but the learned Wading, in his Life of this 
able ſchoolman, prefixed to his works, has, beyond the reach 
of contradiction, proved him an Iriſhman. Cambden himſelf, 
whoſe prejudices againſt our country were ſo great, that the 
learned 6 Flaherty paſſed the following cenſure on him, 


Perluſtras Anglos oculis Cambdene duobus ; 
Uno oculo Scotos : Cæcus Hibernigenis. 


bears clear evidence of the antient ſtate of letters in Ire- 
land. Allemand * confeſſes, „that it was enough to be an 
« Iriſhman, or even to have ſtudied in Ireland, to become the 

B b 2 « founder 


* Hiſtoire Monaſtique d' Irlande. 
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founder of ſome religious ſeminary in any part of Europe.“ 
Even Doctor Mac Phetſon, in his diſſertations, acknowledges, 


that Arts and Sciences were in the higheſt perfection i in Ireland, 
when all other parts of Europe were clouded with ignorance and 
barbarity. I have the more inſiſted on theſe facts, as learned 
foreigners, (for whom this work is intended, as well as for na- 
tives) will by theſe means be the more convinced, that the an- 
tient laws and cuſtoms of Europe receive a fuller illuſtration by 
recurring to the e and aue of Ireland, than to thoſe 
of any other nation. 

Almoſt every thing bore evidence of the taſte of the people. 
Even the names of places and lands were impoſed for particular 
reaſons, and vocabularies were kept, explanatory of them. 
When ſurnames came into general uſe. over Europe, thoſe aſ- 
ſumed by the Iriſh ſeem to have more dignity and meaning 
than thoſe taken up by the neighbouring nations. A few in- 
ſtances will juſtify this aſſertion. O, UI, or MAC, which ſig- 


nify the ſon of, are prefixed to all Mileſian N of mon, 
rand to the old Adage, ic] | | 


1 Mac, atque O, tu veros . Hibernos : 
His duobus demptis, nullus Hibernus adeft. 


The deſcendants of Brien .Boru, took the name af © Brien ; 
theſe of Neill the Great, ſurnamed of the Nine Hoſtages, took 
the name of 6 Neill; the 6 Donnells took their name from 
Donnell the Monarch, a deſcendant of Connor Gulban, the 
chief of that princely line ; the 6 Callahans, from the renowned 
Calachan King of Munſter, the 6 Kenedys from Kenedie, his 
heir, who projected the grand attack againſt the Danes. The 
6 Falvies from Falvie (the Vbite) and admiral of the Munſter 


fleet 
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fleet in this expedition; the 6 Connors from Conchubhar; the 
Mac Mahons from Mahon King of Munſter, Cc. the Mac 
Giolla Phadraig, or Fitzpatricks of Offory took this name to 
commemorate the releaſe of- Scanlan their chief by St. Columba, 
when confined by Hugh the Monarch; Mac Giolla Phadraig, 
the fon of the ſervant or follower of Patrick: the 6 Haedha's, 
or Hayes, from the famous St. Aidanus, Apoſtle of Northum- 
berland; the 6 Moel-Kierans from St. Kieranus, &c. the 
6 Siedhuil, from the great poet Sedulius, the 6 Firghil from the 
celebrated Virgilius aſſertor of the antipodes, the 6 Hallorans 
from Alluran ſur-named Teagnaidb, or the wiſe, regent of the 
ſchool of Clonard, and a writer of the Life of St. Patrick ; the 
Mac Liaghs, or ſons of the phyfician, were ſo called from their 
hereditary profeſſion, as were the 6 Hickies, on the ſame ac- 
count, from Iche, a balſam, &c. &c. Beſides,” St. Patrick, 
who is the great Apoſtle of Ireland, not only every province, 
but every principal family, had a particular patron. St. Collumba 
was looked upon as the guardian of the 6 Neills, Seadhna was 
invoked by the © Briens; St. Caoimhgin was implored by the 
© Tooles and 6 Byrnes ; Fiontanus by the 6 Moores, &c. Ce. 


St. Ailbe was the Patron Saint of Munſter, St. Bridget of 
Leinſter, Cc. 


CHAP. 
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8 22 berwicn be Irif [ingunge ahd the Engliſh. | Mr. Lais. 
em examinied and refuted, Dr. 6 Briem s rejected. The true 
- cauſe* of this A — "TO 1 4 Kuen of 


_ 


HAT than. is a great affinity between the Iriſh, Welſh, 

- and Engliſh languages in many particulars, that, learned 
antiquarian Mr. Lhuid, in ſeveral parts of his Archæologia, par- 
- ticularly: in the preface to his Welſh Dictionary, demonſtrates ; 
— and in order to account for this, he forms an hypotheſis, 
Which he acknowledges. to have no foundation in hiſtory. He 
ſuppoſes the , Iriſh nation formerly conſiſted of two different 
colonies, Gathelians and Scots. The Gathelians, he conjectures, 
were the original Britons, who inſenſibly giving way to different 
invaders, were at length obliged to take refuge in Ireland; and 
thus he accounts for the great number of Iriſh words found in 
the Welſh and Engliſh ; and why numbers of places in Britain 
ſtill retain Iriſh names. . The Scots he acknowledges were a 
Spaniſh colony. _ Theſe premiſſes laid down, he ſuppoſes the 
Gathelians were the antient Gauls, who ſpoke the Teutonic, 
and to prove it, gives a liſt of Iriſh and Engliſh words of the 
fame correſpondence ; But leſt the reader might imagine, that 
the Iriſh borrowed theſe words frym the Engliſh, he adds, 
« We have no room to ſuppoſe the Iriſh borrowed theſe words 
« from the Engliſh, becauſe they are extant in old manuſcripts, 
before the union of the two nations. We ſee then (he proceeds) 
* how neceſſary the Iriſh language is, to thoſe who ſhall under- 
*« take to write of the Antiquities of the ifle of Britain; and 
0 by reading the firſt Section of this book it will be alſo evident, 


« that 
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«that it is impoſſible to be a complete maſter of the antient 
% Britiſh, without a competent knowledge of the Iriſh.” But as 
the antient names of places in Britain are therefore found to be 
neither radical Gomerick nor Engliſh, but real Iriſh ones, he 
ſuppoſes the Gathelians of Ireland to have been the Aborigines 
of Britain; and though their ſucceſſors there retained the names 
they found, yet the Gathelians carried their own language to 
Ireland, by which he means to account for the fact; he has 
ſtrengthened his hypotheſis, by finding ſome affinity between 
the words Gatheli and Celtæ, the firſt of which he ſuppoſes to 
have been a corruption of the ſecond. 'The moſt learned Dr. 
John 6 Brien, titular . biſhop of Cloyne, in his Engliſh Iriſh 
Dictionary, lately publiſhed, aſtoniſhed at the great light which 
the Iriſh language throws on the antient Celtic, and unable 
otherwiſe to explain why our language ſhould: become. ſo ex- 
tremely extenſive, has adopted this ſyſtem alſo. But each of 
theſe gentlemen in their order. 

Nothing can be fuller than the evidences of all our writers, 
that Gathelians, Scots and Mileſians, were ſynonimous terms 
for the Iriſh or Spaniſh colony. They tell us, they were called 
Gathelians, from Gathelus, the fon of Niulus ; Scots, from 
Scota, daughter to Pharoah-Cingris, and mother to Gathelus ; 
but to me it ſeems more likely, that they took this laſt name 
to commemorate their Scythian original, Hence, in the native 
Iriſh we are called Cuine Scuit; and in King Alfred's tranſlations 
of Bede and Oroſius into the Saxon, he calls the Iriſh Scuitten, 
and the country Scuit-land. The name of Mileſians, which we 
are moſt known by, was taken from Mileſius the Spaniard, and 
father of our firſt invaders. They were ſometimes called Golla- 
vids, from Gollamh, another appellation of Mileſius, and Feni- 


ans, 
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ans, from Fenius the famous inventor. of letters . Some of 
theſe names are ſo explained in a poem, wrote in the ninth 
century +, beginning thus, Canam bunadhay na Nac heal, Canam 
blnadbas na Ngavidbeal : Let us rehearſe the origin of the 
* Iriſh;” and thus he aſſigns the reaſons for. theſe different 


appellations. Fry = 44 \ 


Fem o phenur dabedyd : bgh Zan doched. 
Sdowdhel o Hdowhedl Sta ghaca: Scum o Scoca. 


Feni o Fhenius adbearta : brigh gan decbyus,. 
N Gaoidbel 0 Gaoidbeal glas gharta: Scuit o Scota. 


It is clear the Iriſh were called . from Fer enius, Ga- 
thelians from Gathelus, and Scots from Scota.” 


80 remote is the word Gathel with us Wo Celtæ, or 
Gaul, that by the word Gall, or Gallde, we expreſs a fo- 
reigner, in oppoſition to Gaoidhiol, which ſtrictly ſignifies an 
Iriſhman. Hence it is, that an Hiſtory of the Daniſh War, 
written ſome centuries paſt, bears this title, Cogadb Gaoidbel, 
re Gallabh, or, the Wars between the Iriſh and foreigners; and 
that the two towns which compoſe the city of Limerick, ſtill 
retain the names of Bazle Gall, the Foreigners' or Engliſh Town, 
and Baile Gaoidbel, the Iriſh Town. Even St. Bernard in 
his. Life of St. Malachy, introduces a critic who cenſures the 
Arch-biſhop for buildin g an oratory at Benchor, in the follow- 
ing words, „O bone vir, quid tibi viſum eft, noſtris hanc inducere 
« regionibus novitatem : Scoti fumus, non Galli; and Mac Mur- 
rough, King of Leinſter, was called Murough nan Gall, or 
Maurice of the ſtrangers. Add to all this, that Lhuid forms 
his diſtinctions from conjecture, and from not being otherwiſe 
| able 


* Ogygia, p. 349. + V, Gabhalca Eirion. 
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able to account for the great dependance of the Britiſſi lan- 
guages on the antient Iriſn z whereas we ſhall, from poſi - 
tive hiſtory,” clear up this affair. The learned Dr. 6 Brien * 
as I have already obſerved, has adopted this fyſtem alſo, in 
oppoſition to the records of his native country; and has gone 
further than Mr. Lhuid. For whereas this laſt ons that 
he has no proof but conjecture for what he advances; the 
biſhop admits theſe conjectures as clear proofs, and thinks the 
ſtories ' of Gathelus, Pharaoh, Scota, &c, related in our annals, 
to be the mere inventions of our early Chriſtians, ae the Iriſh 
could have no notion of the plains of Sennar, of Pharaoh or 
of Moſes, but through them. The better to ſupport this 
opinion, he affirms, that Fiach, one of St. Patrick's carlieft diſ- 
ciples, broached this ſyſtem, and he places him earlier than the 
author of the Beabbar Gabhala, or Book of Conqueſts. It is 
not my buſineſs to aſk a Chriſtian Biſhop, why he ſhould 
charge with Impoſture the firſt founders of the Church of Ire- 
land. But it may, without petulance, be demanded, ſince it is 
admitted that the Iriſn were a lettered nation long before 
Chriſtianity, and the care of their annals exceeded that of all 
other nations, would Patrick's diſciples, in the very infancy of 
Chriſtianity attempt to impoſe, or could they have impoſed on 
ſo well informed a people, and in points they were moſt anxi- 
ous about? If theſe / firſt Chriſtians were able ſo ſpeedily to 
overturn the Hiſtory of Ireland previous to their own day, be it 
what it might, and to ſubſtitute their own reveries in its place, 
why have they not painted the Druids and their doctrines, in a 
moſt deteſtable light? repreſented them, as they have on the 
continent, as offering human ſaerifioes, G ? for this, it ſhould 
feem would Have better anſwered the cauſe of ho ha rd if it 
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was neceſſary. to ſupport it by fraud and impoſition ? But to 


ſupport propetly this hypotheſis, Doctor 6 Brien ſhould have in- 


formed us by what mieans Strabo, Herodotus, Diodorus, Cæſar, 
c. were prevailed upon to join in the conſpiracy with the early 
Chriſtians and diſciples-of Patrick for their collateral evidences 
of the truth of our annals are much fuller than what he draws 


from the account of Pharaoh and the plains of Sennar. 


One would be apt to conclude, that moſt of our eminent 
modern antiquarians took more pains to involve us in Pyrrhoniſm 
than to advance the cauſe of truth; and that their enquiries were 
intended rather to perplex than elucidate. Why ſhould the in- 
quirers into antient languages be the ſubverters of antient hiſtory ? 
Are we, becauſe we ſind the moſt generally received technical terms 
in arts and ſciences, of Greek or Arabic derivation, to reject the 
hiſtories of fall the nations of Europe where they are uſed, and 
in their place to admit the reveries of Philologers? The Iriſh 
appear to have' been to all the Celtic nations around what the 
Greeks have been to the Romans, and what both have been to 
us moderns. Viewed in this light, theſe ſyſtems will-vaniſh, 
whilſt the merits of the works of Mr. Lhuid and Dr. 6 Brien, 
muſt be univerſally acknowledged and indeed in every thing 
but his Hiſtorical Hypotheſis, this laſt Wee Ae th: 
1 lauſe from his country. 

We have, in the firſt part of tis work, 1 think, alexely 
proved that the Druidiſm of Britain and Gaul came, from Ire- 
land; and this will, in ſome degree, account for the acquaintance 
of thoſe nations with our language, without either their or our 
hiſtories being prejudiced by this affinity. The Leabhar Gab- 
hala, the Pfalter of Caiſhel, and all our moſt authentic records 
agree, that Briotan the Bald, many. centuries before Chriſt, led 
a colony from hence to 1 and that from hin tho country 
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took its name. This ſurely muſt be admitted as a more 
credible account than the romantic tale of a Brutus; and the 
ſimple derivation of Britain from this adventurer, as much more 
natural than the far-fetched ones of moderns, who have ran- 
ſacked, not only the Latin and Greek, but even the Syriac and 
Phoenician, for its derivation. This vain ſearch into foreign 
languages for the meaning of words which ſhould be ſought for 
at home, Mr. Cambden juſtly cenſures. Hereby too, we find 
why the moſt antient places of Britain retain their Iriſh names; 
without any imaginary ſyſtem of population repugnant to. truth 
or hiſtory. But if this is not thought ſufficiently convincing, 
we ſhall call in to our aſſiſtance the moſt reſpectable of the anti- 
ent Engliſh writers, to ſhew how the Saxon and Engliſh tongues 
became fo replete with Iriſh roots, without ſuppoſing our Ga- 
theli were the antient Celtz, or our language a branch of the 
Teutonic. 

The venerable Bede tells us, * that Oſwald afterwards King of 
Northumberland, fled in a former reign, with many of his follow- 
ers to Ireland, where they were hoſpitably received and inſtruct- 
ed in the Chriſtian religion. On his return, A. C. 634, deſir- 
ous to reclaim his heathen ſubjects, he requeſted from the Iriſh 
nation a learned biſhop, by whoſe preaching and example his 
people might be converted; and they, in compliance with his 
requeſt, ſent Aidanus, a biſhop of moſt exemplary learning 
piety and meekneſs. He further tells us, that this. holy man, 
being ignorant of the Saxon tongue, the King himſelf, who 
was a perfect maſter of the Scori/h tongue, became interpreter 
between the biſhop and his people whenever he preached. He 
adds, for a long time after numbers flocked from Ireland to in- 
ſtrut theſe people; not only men, but women and children 


| C c 2 + a were 
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were trained up by then. That Aidan preached in Iriſh, Bede 
affirins, and that his ſubordinate miſſionaries did fo, we can 
hardly doubt. From the following fact, we muſt even preſume 
that their ſuceeſſors vontatitly did the fame; for in the reign of 
Oſwin, : A. C. 664, when.a Hmed- was valled to determine the 
time of celebrating Eaſter, he tells us & that there appeared to fep- 
port the celebration of this feaſt, according to the Iriſh church, 
Ofwin the King, Colman dhe Irtih biſhop of Lindisſaren, all 
the Monlcs of this houſe, St. Hilda the Abbeſs, Ceadda the 
bimup of the Welt Saxons, and all who had Teceived ordination 
from thence. But the Queen, the King's fon, Agilbertus 
Biſhop of Paris, who had been long in Ireland for the ſtudy of 
divinity, Romanus an Iriſh prieſt, but who was for a long time 
at Rome, were for 'obſerving Eaſter at the time appointed by 
the Roman Church. In this diſpute it appears that the Triſh 
ſpoke in their mother tongue, becauſe he tells us, that 'Ceadda, 
that holy 'biſhop was the faithful interpreter on both fides. We 
alſo find by him that Oſwin as well as Oſwald, was educated in 
Ireland, and were perfect maſtets of the Scotiſhi tongue. At the 
breaking up of this council, we are informed that Colman re- 
turned to Ireland, and Tulla, educated and conſecrated by the 
Scots, ſucceelled him in this biſhoprick, and his place Was af- 
tervrurds filled up by Bata, another Irihman. In another 
place + we are told that numbers of young gentlemen left 
England to ſtudy among the Scots in Ireland; all of whom 
the: hofpirible people chearfully and - glaily entertained. 
And the places where theſe foundations were lay u, yet point 
out their original intent, as Graig na Mirouturiach, Smabb 
na Mbrearanach, 1 * AGAR Kc. In Üb. iv 
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cap. 4. of ſaid work, it appears that on St. Colman's 
quitting England, beſides many Scots, he brought to Ireland 


thirty Engliſh, educated at Lindisfaren, for whom he founded 
a monaſtery in a little iſland in the Shannon, called Inis-Bo-finde ; 


but he afterwards removed the Engliſh to another Monaſtery in 
Mayo, which was greatly enlarged 5 and which, he ſays, in his 
own days was filled with holy and virtuous Monks from Eng- 
land. In the days of St. Cormoc and Adamnanus the number 
of Engliſh Monks were no leſs than one hundred, as Uſher 
Notes ; and to this day it is called in Iriſh, Mayo of the Saxons. 
Bede ſays * that Diuma was Biſhop and Apoſtle of the 
Mercians, and Ceallach another Scot, was his ſucceſſor; next 
to him was Trumher, who, though of Engliſh deſcent was 
inſtructed and educated by the Scots of Ireland. To the con- 
verſion of the South Saxons came Dieul, with five or fix bre- 
thren, who 'built a ſmall Monaſtery in a place called Boſanhan, 
which was ſurrounded by woods and the ſea . St. Furſey, he tells 
us, of the blood-royal of Ireland, dedicated himſelf to a monaſtic 
life, and converted the Eaſt Engliſh. The great Adamnanus | was 
Ambaſſador to Alfred; and during his ſtay in England, publiſhed 
an Hiſtory of the Holy Land, which he dedicated to that prince. 
There it was that he reconciled himſelf to the Roman manner of 
celebrating Eaſter, and greatly contributed to bring over his con- 
arymen from their opinion in this point. Here our venerable 
writer, in a kind of tranſport, praiſes God, for that the Iriſh 
Who firſt inſtructed his countrymen in Chriſtianity, were now, 
in return, (conxinced by them, that their time of keeping the 
Feaſt of Eaſter was wrang. In the days of, Alfred, ſurnamed 
the Great, four ſehools were founded at Oxford, and John Scotus 
was invited to the court of Charles the Bald to be his preceptor; 


| | and 
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and after this he was en pon gun and aſtro- 
nomy at Oxford *. 

Cambden + fays, that to Glaſtenbury, the oldeſt lf in 
England, learned men from all parts, and holy-men from 
Ireland in particular repaired, to inſtruct the youth in reli- 
gion and letters. Malmſbury in Wiltſhire, originally Ingle- 
bore, was fo called from Maildulph a learned Scot of Ireland, 
who here erected a great ſchool and monaſtery. Bede calls it, 
Maildulphi-Urbs, and by contraction it has been ſince called 
Malmſbury. Aldhelm of great abilities, and as Cambden ob- 
ſerves, the firſt Saxon that ever wrote in Latin, or introduced 
Latin verſe among his country-men, was one of his pupils. 
Bede calls him Abbot of Malmſbury, and that he was afterwards 
a biſhop ; 'he highly extols his poetry, and compares him in 
this Way, to Sedulius. Had there been the leaſt foundation 
for the Reveries of Mr. Lhuid, and Dr. 6 Brien, would not 
Bede or other early writers have taken notice of them ? But 
there is no ſuch thing. The names of places and things, and 
the connection between the Iriſh language and Engliſh, are 
more ſatisfactorily accounted for. The princes of Britain, their 
nobility and men of letters, were here educated. Here they 
enlarged the bounds of their barren tongue. Here they firſt 
learned the uſe of letters, and adopted our character; and hither 
they muſt repair, to explain the antient names of places, and to 
learn the radices of very many of their words. 

Beſides the name of Britain, which I think, we have already 
accounted for, we find the country called alſo Albion; and 
Scotland which was confeſſedly peopled from Ireland, has yet 
among us no other name. That part of Scotland, where the 

Iriſh 


8 . ® Rapin, &c. + Account of Somerſctſhire. 
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Iriſh firſt made good their landing, they called Cean-tir, or the 
HFead-land, and the country round about, Aird-Geal or the Hills 

of the Iriſh. And theſe names they yet retain : Albion, from Ail, 
a Rock, and Ban white, which it may have obtained from its 
rocky appearance, as well about Dover, as towards the North. 
Hence Kent, Cean-tir, or the Head-land ; and that this 
was its original name, I think may well be preſumed from its 
capital, being to this day called Canterbury, or the Head-land- 
city. But if inſtead of our derivation 'of Albion, we ſuppoſe 
it fo called from Aile, or Eile another, and Banba, an old name 
for Ireland, contracted into Alban, or another Ireland, it will 
ſtill afford greater ſatisfaction, than that ſought for from foreign 
languages. The Thames called by Cæſar Tamefis, we derive 
from Tamb, pleaſant, and YViſge, water; London from Long 
a ſhip, and Dian a fortreſs, which is ſurely leſs forced, than to 
ſuppoſe Malmſbury ſo called, from our famous Maildulph, as 
Bede and Cambden admit without ſcruple. Cheſter and its 
county lying ſo near Dublin, we may well ſuppaſe, ſo called, 
from Cos, tribute, and Uir, or Tir, ground, as here they col- 
lected tribute from the adjoining parts; for our hiſtories are clear, 
as well as the Britiſh, that frequent irruptions and invaſions from 
Ireland were made. Cæſar tells us, when he was crofling the 
Thames, that Caſſivelanus, a Britiſh captain oppoſed his paſlage, 
and had large billets of wood ſunk at the oppoſite ſhore, to 
render it more difficult. It has been always cuſtomary with the 
Iriſh, to give their princes or great men, ſome epithet expreſſive 
of their great excellency; thus one was called Reacht-mbar, or 
the Legiſlator, another Begag/och, or the Dauntleſs, a third Nia- 
Geallach, or of the Nine Hoſtages. Now if we ſuppoſe Caſſive- 
lanus, one of theſe Iriſh captains, who came to aſſiſt the Britains, 
as they afterwards did the Pics againſt the Romans, leſt the 
next 


0 five of ſomething great; and yet if we conſult our lexicogra- 
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next attempt ſhould be on themſelves, we ſhall find this name 
explained. * Cu, 18 Iriſh for a fortreſs, Bike, a tree or trunk of | 


wood, and Au, a river] Our language moreover reflets honour, 


on the taſte of the antient Saxons, of which I ſhall offer, a ſtriking 
example; In all nations of the world; knights have been held 
in the greateſt reverence; and we ſoe kings. themſelves deemed 
knighthood a new acceſſion of honour. The very name is expreſ- 


phers; we find the word Knight, deduced from a German root, 
that ſignifies, -a..fetvant or Have ! What an abominable idea of 
chivalry, and of che taſte of the old Saxons! But the fault 


is in the modernt, ' who ignorant, or unwilling to allow any 
merit to the Iriſh nation, would rather recur any where, 


than where they bught; for the explanation of words. The 
word Knights taken from the Iriſh Niagba, a knight, and 
which word implies alſo, INT REI DIT Y. Had it been from the 
Germans, they would rather have called them Ritters, which is 
the German name: Nor thall I ſcruple to derive the German Rit- 
ter, from the Triſh Ridaire, a Knight; becauſe I find the word uſed 
in manuſcripts earlier than the days of Patrick, or than the uſe 
of letters in Germany. Moſt of the terms of we alſo 
find taken from us; as Rhime from Rhan, a verte ; ' a Lay, 
which is poſitive Triſh for an ode or poem, and: ſpelled Lavi 
to ſing, G. the word Caſb is ſuppoſed to be taken from the 
French Caferre ; but I think the Iriſh Ciaſb, money, tribute, to 
come nearer ; and this conjecture becomes more probable from 
the- very early uſe of coin here, as will appear in the next 
chapter, and from the Saxon penny, being derived from us, 
Which was a contribution paid annually to the See of Ardmagh, 
from the Days of Patriek, and afterwards, by cardinal Papiron 
trnaferred to Rome. We have even ſome reaſons to preſume, 


that 
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that the antient Celtic laws bere, took their riſe ; this much at 
leaſt is certain, that the antient titles of tenures, are as Dr. 
6 Brien obſerves, found to be radical Iriſh. Thus, the word 
Allodium, which denotes the moſt antient and moſt noble of 
tenures, exactly correſponds with our Allod, old, antient ; Fearan- 
Alloa, antient property. Feudal property, is that tenure by 
which lands are held from ſome chief, or Allodial proprietor, 
under certain conditions; and the manner of taking poſſeſſion, 
was by having ſome of the ground dug up. Now Fod is Iriſh 
for a clod of earth. Soccage, in Latin Soccagium, was a third 
ſpecies of tenure, by which the vaſſal was obliged to ſupply his 
lord with corn ; as by the ſecond, we ſhould ſuppoſe that mili- 
tary ſervice. only was expected. The word in Iriſh, ſignifies a 
Plow-ſhare. Theſe fort of tenures ſeem not to have taken 
their riſe. in Europe ; for Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. tells us, 
that the Egyptians as a proof that the people of Argos, of 


Athens, and of a city called Aſty were their deſcendants, ' 


alledged, that the ſecond order among them was thoſe to 
whom the lands were given, to the end that they ſhould be ready 
with arms to defend the country ; for in Egypt the proprie- 
tors of lands,. are obliged to furniſh ſoldiers at their own 
expence. Here follow other inſtances, of the dependance 
of the Engliſh tongue on our language, and of its utility to 
Britiſh lexicographers. The leading words in the following 
examples are Engliſh ; but it is proper to inform the critical 
enquirer, that I have not in ſome inſtances adhered to the Iriſh 
Orthography, where the pronunciation was the ſame in both 
languages; nor in others to the expreſſion, where the ſpelling 
ſeemed the ſame. 


D d # Aid 
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e rl nid. 


A 


* i Bull ſud 


AI Lille 


Apple Tu | Abhal 
Anceſtor | | Sinfir 


Ade bi Bara, the ſummit of any 


thing, - 


To brag - Breug, alie 


+ + 


| Bounds Bon, the bottom or end 
To breathe Batha, life 17 


Briſk Brofto, to haſten 


To bruiſe Briſe, break 


E Ait, a place 
ron, py - 

A bind Buian 

To baul Beal, the mouth 
A bar Barna, a gap 

A Bark Bares 
Bay Buie, yellow 

A bear Beher 


Aber | | Briar, a prickle, 
A broc wand Brac 
A Ro” Puc 
2 C 
Caſh en 


To carouſe Crariſe, exceſs | 


Clay Cre 
A chair Cahir © 


To claſh Cluas, the car 
= "Cliove, @ fword. | 


To cleave 
or divide, 


Cloaths Culaidb 


A clock Clog, à bell 


ei Ind 
| C 
A colliery Choler, a mine 
Too covet Cuivet, fraud 
Col Coflos © 
A creek Criche, a country 
Cunning Canne, an over-reacher 
D 
Dark  Dorcha 
A den Dein, deep 
Drew Druicht 
To deal Dial, to ſell 
To die Die 
A die or co- Dah 
. Jour, 
Delight Duil 
To dive Duv, black 
Dae Dirteal, a fin+ 
To drag Dragam, to fight or diſpute 
A dolt Dall, a blind-man 
Drink Deach © 
A drop Deor 
Even Aoiven, pleaſant 
Earth Dir 5 
To fall Faill, à precipice 
A fault Fall, deceit 
A father , Ws 
A fell ' Fiellech 
To fear Fare, take care 
A finger Pare 
Fleſh Feoil 
A floor _ Larr 
To foam Fuaim, noiſe - 


A forreſt 
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Engliſh. 


A foreſt | 
Foul 
Fun 


To gad 
Gaffer a 
country- 
man, 

Goſpel 

A gale 

A gaff 

A grain 

A grange ! 


or farm, 
A Grip 
A glen ' 
A groan 
A guild 


An haha 
Height 

An hog 
Hark 
Harveſt 
An — - 
An hill 
An hillock 
Hate 
To hie 
Hiſt 


Il - 
Iron 
Iſland | 
To ken 


1 


Iriſh. | Engliſh. 
F 
Faſach, a wilderneſs To lag 
Fuail, Urine A lance 
. Fonn, mirth A lawn 
a. A lad 
Geid, theft A lake 
Is A lanthorn 
Scaſfire „ 
| A lawyer 
Soiſgel To laugh 
Gail, vapor Lazy 
Gaf, an hook A leech 
Gran, corn Lead 
. Grainſads, ground to till | Tn 
Grime, an hold A A maid 
 Glean, a valley | 4 A male 
Gearin bo £2146 4 Meat U 
Gaoil, affimity The mind 
H To mince 
Aha, a ford A mill 
Hein To meſs - 
Huaig, a grove ''F'@ morrow . 
A harc, an horn - +++ LA moan < 
e, s e Miocking 
Tread, a flock A murtherer 
Tulla | 
Tailieg | Naked 
Fuaith | n 
Hie, - to fly or run Od 
Et | An oven 
' | 
Olc A pool 
| Tron rt 9 A pit 
Oiſlean BROW 
Ream, I ſee A fate 
D d 2 


/ Zell, a medecine 


Maiden * 
Mala, 4 Sag — 1 
Mart 7 p tor 
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Iriſh. 
L : 
Log, weak _ 
Lan, a ſword 
Cluan, a plain 
 Ladir, firong 
Louch 
Lochran 
Dlie 
Dliedoir 


Luaidhe n 4 Wt 
Lurg, a ſearch | 


Alion, PET Rog 
Min, "fine, tender 
Muilen 

Meis, a plate or diſh 
ered 


« Mogach (IG IVC 
' Mairthoir 
\ N | 
' Nechta FIN: 
ASA 0 V\ $I, * 5 
ane ro 0 
* {\ RN Kd 
Poll, ahole | 
oof 1112 1 
1 0 Ne LD 28 I 
Rachta, a law 
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Engliſh. Wer i1 2 Iriſh. Mi 9 3 [ | * Engliſh. . 


R 

To reach "Rebchtry to go on © © © The foul 

A reed Nada A ſtream 

A rein Srian, « bridle ©, , Tofleer 
had. 3 Summer 

A faddle Sad ; 7 x 

—  _- Thick 

To ſhock Sie, % Thin 

To ſlay Sloy, an arm , _ To thrive 

To ſmear Smara, —_— 4 A throng 

To ſmite S machte, to correct, , Tinder 

A ſhip Sgth.. _- Tired 

A ſhell , Sluggan \ XA A trade 

A ſluggard Siugaire A trapes 

A ſlave Slavra, a chain SY 

Smug Smeig, the chin . To weal : 

To eu % an obſcure, but To whiſtle 


dt un (generous man, | rr E A Wound 


. Snow * 644% "Te 
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Early foreign xuidence f de Minerals f Jreland ſupported 
by its antient Hpftory. Remarkable early accounts of the Metals 
about Killarny, confirmed by modern facts. Remote relations of 
its Gems, the - epundance of © copper, Gold, &c. confirmed. Objettions 
#0 our antient Qinage conſidered, and removed. J. ranflation of 
an Iriſh Morryvge « on Lanu, paſſed, A. C. 12 56>" 


IHE -wery.\ptejudiced- accounts of Ireland and Iriſh-men, 
exhibited by Engliſſi and Scottiſh writers, have certainty 


5 e as great al ſs.to letters, and to Britain, 3 to Ireland. _ Had 
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the Engliſh, better informed and more humane, inſtead of 
making Ireland a ſlaughter-houſe for near 500 years, by conſtantly 
ſtirring up her ſons to war againſt each other, granted them 
the laws of Britain, ho freely acknowledged Henry for their 
Ard. Rigb; and made her the ally, inſtead of the enemy of 
Britain, that greatneſs and power, which they have now attained 
thro' her means, they would long ſince have reached. But 
thro an unexampled ſpirit of abſurd oppreſſion and rapacity, 
while they endeavoured every where to deſtroy the antient legiſ- 
lation of the ! Iriſh, they not only neglected, but , refuſed; to 
eſtabliſh, any other in its place, inſomuch that at length the 
killing of a Merus Hibernicus, became no crime! In ſuch a 
ſtate of carnage, no wonder if the IJriſh locked upon their op- 
preſſors as monſters ; that a perpetual war, was kept up be- 
tween them; and that they concealed as much as they could 
their knowledge of the country, their antiquities, and their let- 
ters, from a people WhO eagerly ſought for, only to deſtroy them. 

Thus Gerard Boat“ tells us, All the mines which are at 
ce this day found out in Ireland, have been diſcovered by the 
% fey Engliſh, that is, fuch of them as came here in, and 
re ſince the days of Queen Elizabeth, and-theſe he tells us, are 
% Iron, Lead and Silver. As to the Iriſh themſelves (he fays) 
« being one of the moſt barbarous nations of the whole earth, they 
„ have been, at all times, ſo far from ſeeking c out POS that even 
« in theſe laſt years, and fince the Engliſh have begun to difco- 
40 ver ſome, none of them all, great or ſmall, have applied 8 
cc, ſelves to, or furthered, that buſineſs.” In the next ſedtign,” a,” he 


chin rs mines of Gold are in Ireland ; and he mentions a drachm of 


01.462 -2 c mai 73080 1 pure 
* Natural Hiſtory of _—_ cap. 8 11. 
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pure gold being got in rivulet in che Cunty ef Tyrone, Hrom 
which he prefumes that the adjacent mountains ate replete with 
this metal. In Cap. 18, he mentions à Silver mine, in the 
ebünty of Antrim; ſo very rich chat every 30 pounds of ore 
yielded one of pure filber. This Candid writer was ſtate phiyſi- 
cian ti the commonwealth Juſtices of Ireland ; and was tod woll 
acquainted with the ſentiments of his maſters to loſe any oppor- 
tunity of Aan. a nation,” ſo remarkably attached to Mo- 
narchy e-. ; 983 you3t9b 03 sach V Ne PY1Go0vaghns Sti glicke, 
* nen bee loss doctor Boate's cenſure is ſupported by 
truth and hiſtory.” Stanihurſt who wrote a century earlier, and 
no very warm Iriſh-man, tells us, that Ireland was then known 
to be rich in mines of different metals; and cha Nee the Dutch- 
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of! Conkle bil bens 9 to our mines *; and Dona- 
tus biſhop of Feſicoli,, who wrote about 1100 yours ago, ſhews 
that Ireland was even then highly renowned on the ſame ac- 
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© From theſe foreign evidences, let us now recur to the accurate 
pages of the Iriſh Hiſtory. In the reign of Tighernmas, who 
Houriſhed about 1000 years before Chriſt, we are told that the 

12 10165 * 2 firſt 

vu * Topograph, Hibem. Diſt, 3. cap. 10. 
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firſt gold-mine found in Ireland, was diſcoyered near the banks 
of the Liffy : and our annaliſts have been minute enough to tell 
us, that Fuachadhan of Cualane, in the county of Wicklow, was 
the principal conductor of theſe works“, whoſe knowledge in 
metals and colours, they have not neglected to mention. In more 
than a century after we find that targets of pure filver were fabri- 
cated, and diſtributed to the braveſt of the ſoldiery; and in the 
reign of Muincamhuin, who founded the order of the Golden Col- 
lar, (fo called from each knight wearing a collar of gold hung round 
his neck by a chain of the ſame metal) helmets were made with the 
neck and fore-pieces of pure gold. The handles of the ſwords of 
our antient knight, were made of pure gold, and the blades of a 
mixt braſs, numbers of which have been and are daily diſcovered 
in bogs and other receſſes. It appears among the hoſtages delivered 
to the Emperors of Ireland by the provinces, as well foreign as 
domeſtic, that thoſe of Orgia] were particularly diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, by having their ſhackles of pure gold, and the 
very word ſignifies the Golden Hoſtage. Part of the Boirimbe- 
Laigben, or tax on the kingdom of Leinſter, and regularly paid 
into the monarch's treaſury, for near 400 years, was 6000 ounces 
of pure ſilver, Theſe facts it ſhould ſeem are ſufficient proofs 
of the great riches of antient Ireland, and her ſuperior knowledge 
and induſtry to the modern. But if her own hiſtory will not be 
allowed as evidence in her favour, without modern collateral 
proofs, we are even abundantly furniſhed with theſe.. | 

Mr. 6 Flaherty +, from Nenius an author of the 9th is, 
and from old manuſcripts, gives an account of the antiently ſup- 
0 wonders of chan. ſome of which have been: found true, 


| 14 -In inne others 
[a "Xo ew p. ox e p. 195, Grat. Laeius, &e. t Ogygia p. 220. 
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others falſt. Among others wie find the following account of 
inines bout Louch-Lene, or Killarney i in the county of Ketry, 


| Mamonie Sagnum Lochlenins undique Zonis 

; Quatuor. ambitur : prior eft ex ere ; Secunda | 
. Plumbes ;. de rigido conflatur tertia ferro- 
+ Quarto. renidenti palleſcet linea Stanno. . 


We alſo _ _—_ in ad uy Ree quantities of 8 have 
deen found. IBHOD g 
It is not — 9 wears futon very rich: copper mine was 
diſcovered on the border of this lake, and worked with very great 
profit to the proprietors for many years; but what is greatly to 
our purpoſe, is, that on puſhing on their works, they found 
ſhafts had been regularly ſunk, and implements of mining were 
found. Theſe works were ignorantly imputed to the Danes, who, 
it appears, had very inconſiderable ſettlements here, and who, it 
muſt be confeſſed, ſeem to have been little qualified for ſuch under- 
takings. As to the lead mine it ĩs an uncontroverted fact, that about 
fifty years ago, an Engliſh company worked one at Caſtle Lyons, on 
the ſide of the Lake; and many years after the ſame works were 
reſumed under the inſpection of one Longſtaff, from which they 
extracted large quantities df filver. Though the tin mine has 
not been yet found, nor, I ſuppoſe, ſearched for, yet Smith * 
confeſſes to have found near the lake an ore which contained 
tin; and as for the iron mines, the proofs that they were largely 
carried on here are many, and at this day one is worked near 
Mucroſs. A. C. 1094, we read of an elegant preſent of Kerry 
pearls, from Gilbert Biſhop of Limerick, to Anſelm Arch-bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury +. At this day pearls are frequently found in 
es wn thay wg, auto x | „ the 
* Nat. Hiſtory county of Kerry, p. 125. + Epiſtol. Hibern. Syl. p. 81, &c 
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the lake; nor ban it be denied but the fineſt amethyſts, eme- 
ralds, and other precious ſtones, and the hardeſt are found in 
this country; and the common Kerry ſtone nearly approaches 


the diamond in luſtre and hardneſs. Vet it is not above fifty 
years ſince ſuch have been diſcovered ; though we read; that 
our early princes and nobles wore them in their eats and on 
their cloaths; and that the Biſhop of Feſicoli has mentioned 
theſe among the other productions of Ireland! In opening of 
many other mines, old ſhafts have been diſcovered, and imple- 
ments of mining found, particularly in a rieh lead one, on the 
eſtate of Thomas Weſtrop, Eſq; in this County, and bordering 
on the Shannon. In working the lead mines of Knocaderry, 
ſince called ſilver mines, in the county of Tipperary, in the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, ſhafts were ſeen; and every other 
proof of its being worked centuries earlier. The rich copper 
mines in the county of Wicklow, and theſe later ones in the 
county of Tipperary, are ſtill further proofs of the great 
plenty of this metal formerly; and will explain why the ſharp 
edges of the blades of our antient ſwords, &c:* were of a mixt 
braſs ; and how the people of Leinſter were enabled to give ſix 
thouſand copper cauldrons to the Monarch's tax-gatherers, every 
ſecond year, being a part of their famous 1 the cauſe of 
ſo much bloodſhed in Ireland. 

When the Spaniards in Queen Elizabeth's FI landed at 
Smerwic bay, in the county of Kerry, on erecting a fort near it, 
from the many pieces of gold they found here they called it 
Fort de T'or ; and ſome years ago ſome country people in trench- 
ing potatoes near it, found ſeveral corſelets of pure gold. Mr. 
Smith * ſuppoſes this to be part of the treaſures ſent from Spain, 


„„ in 
* Hiſtory of Kerry, p. 186. 
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in theſe days : but is it, probable that gold corſelets were ſent to 
relieve a diſtreſſed people, who only wanted powder and ball, and 
which they ſought for at an immenſe expence? Beſides, Sir George 
Carew, then, preſident of Munſter, and an, indiſputable authority 
tells us a that theſe treaſures, were in Money, fafely landed by 
Mac Eagan, Apoſtolic Vicar, and by him diſtributed to the Iriſh 
chiefs'; nay he is even minute enough to tell us, each perſon's 
ſhare. But numbers of theſe, as well as handles of ſwords, and 
gold of a particular colour and hardneſs, made for the purpoſe 
of lodging the -poll-axes of our antient Marc-Slaigb, or cavalry, 
have been frequently found. Of theſe corſelets alone, I 
have ſeen above twenty, and purchaſed one, the gold of which 
2 ſo ductile as to roll up, like paper. Theſe likewiſe prove 
the reality of our Niagha-Naſc, or Knights of the Golden 
Collar, as well ag the | ſuperior knowledge of our anceſtors 
in the natural hiſtory: of their country: They ſhew the care 
taken to advance nothing but what was ſtrictly true, in our antient 
hiſtory ; and at the ſame time, point out to the public, the 
great loſs the learned world as well as this kingdom has ſuſtain- 
ed by the deſtruction of ſo many of our antient annals, and the 
neceſſity of attending more diligently. to what remain. Even 
our old odes and ballads, ſhould not be too lightly regarded. 
The Biſhop of London, in his edition of Cambden, p. 1411, 
tells us, that The Biſhop, of Derry being one day at dinner, 
an Iriſh harper came in, and ſung an old ode to the harp, the 
cc * of which was, that in ſuch a place, pointing to the 
very ſpat, near Bally-ſhannon, a man of gigantic figure lay 
* 3 and that over his breaſt and back were plates of 
pure gold, and on his fingers rings of the ſame; the place 


cc Was 
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as ſo minutely deſcribed, that two of the company were 
« tempted to examine into it, and did accordingly find two thin 
«« pieces of pure gold,” a figure of one of which, Mr. Harris 
gives. The great plenty of gold in antient Ireland cannot be 
conteſted. We have ſeen that part of the furniture of Tara was of 
pure gold, as was moſt of the church plate through the kingdom : 
even the bells for the altars were of gold, or of filver inlaid 
with gold, and ornamented with precious ſtones, many of which 
exiſted in the laſt century, as the learned Colgan witneſſes ; * 
and we yet call them Muillean-oir. Nay this luxury extended 
to private life; thus, the © Cowhig's, a family of the county of 
Cork, are, in a very antient poem, diſtinguiſhed from their 
neighbours, the 6 Diſcoll's, and 6 Flain's, by the epithet of 
Cobbtaice, na N'ard-Ccorn oir, or 6 Cowhig of the lofty gold 
drinking cup. Should any doubt yet remain of the wealth of 
antient Ireland, the Airigid-Sron, or Noſe money, being an 
ounce of gold paid annually by the head of every family, under 
the Daniſh power to theſe tyrants, may, ſurely, remove it. 
Though the early uſe of coin in Ireland is afferted by our 
antient writers, yet I find it much queſtioned by the moderns. 
So early as the year of the world 3480, we read that Eadna 
the red, erected a mint at Airgid-ros, on the Shure + for 
the coinage of ſilver; and here it was that ſome centuries more 
remote, filver ſhields were fabricated. The very name of this 
place, denotes the uſes it was converted to, airgid being Iriſh 
for filver, and rhos, knowledge; as Cluan-oir-Allaid, in the 
county of Limerick, ſeems to have taken its name from its 
being a place employed in refining gold. In later days we read, 
that our Mint was removed to Cluan Mac Noi; and that no 
E e 2 doubt 
Act. Sanctor. Hibern, p. 149. f Ogygia, p. 249. Keating, Grat. Lac. Ward, &c. 
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doubt - ſhould remain of our + coinage, we. are told, that in the 
days of Druidiſm, the head of every family paid annually to the 
_ King of Munſter a ſcrubal, (a three-penny piece) as an acknow- 
ledgment for his having given to the public the domain on which 
the temple Tlachta was built, in which the fire of Samhuin was 
preſerved; This was paid in at Caſhel, fo called from this tri- 
bute, C05, fignifying contribution, and 0/1, a fortreſs. In 1074. 
Lanfranc, Biſhop of Canterbury, in a letter to Tireldach, the 
Monarch, cenſures the Iriſh dignitaries, for conferring holy or- 
ders for money. By Mathew Paris we find, that in the days of 
King John he ſent the Biſhop of Norwich as juſticiary of the 
Engliſh pale, „who cauſed the money of the country to be 
«£ ſtamped according to the weight of Engliſh money, and or- 
«« dered that both the farthing and half-penny ſhould be ſtruck 
* round,” Which order muſt appear extremely abſurd, if they 
had not circulating caſh before. True it is, as Mr. Harris ob- 
ſerves, that where mention is made in our annals, of offerings 
of gold, or filver, the weight, not the value, is noticed; and 
from this he judges, our money was the pure metal, not aſcer- 
tained in value by impreſſions, as in other nations. Thus, in 
in the will of St. Cormoc, King, and Arch-biſhop, and author 
of the famous Book of Munſter, or Pfalter of Caſhel, deceaſed 
A. C. 913, we read amongſt other bequeſts, of the following, 
To the abbey of Aird-Finan, an ounce of gold, an ounce of 
« filver, an horſe and arms. To the church of Liſmore, a gold 
and ſilver chalice, with filk veſtments. To the church of 
«Caſhel four ounces of gold, five of ſilver, a chalice of gold 
and one of ſilver. To Emly three ounces of gold, and a 
4 maſs- book. To Glean-da-Loch, an ounce of gold, an ounce 
« of ſilver, an horſe and arms, with a ſilk veſtment. To the 
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* church of Ardmach twenty-four ounces of gold, and of filver. 
« To Inis-Catha, or Scattery, three ounces of gold; and to 
„ Mungred college, near Limerick, three ounces of gold, with 
&« a {ilk veſtment, and his benediction.“ In the Uliter annals, 
under the year 1004, we read, that Brien made a journey to 
Ardmach, and there made an offering, on the altar of St. Pa- 


trick, of twenty ounces of pure gold. We are alſo told, that 


Tireldach the Monarch, in 1152, received as ranſom from 
0 Brien, King of North Munſter, fixty ounces of gold, fixty 
gold bracelets, and a very large gold cup, called by way of pre- 
eminence, the cup of Brien Boru. Theſe annals further tell us, 
that in 1157, on the dedication of the church of Mellefont, 
Malachy the Monarch, preſented fixty ounces of gold on 
the altar; 6 Carrol the founder, fixty ounces of gold, and 
Devorgilla, the wife of 6 Rorke, as many. Tireldach the 
Monarch bequeathed to the churches of Cluan Mac Noiſe, 
five hundred and forty ounces of pure gold, and here he erected 
likewiſe a mint for coinage. But though theſe accounts ſeem to 
juſtify Mr. Harris's ſuſpicions, yet more cloſely viewed, they will 
not be found to affect the credit of our faithful annals. In 
China to this day, though they have a very great circulation 
of cath, yet its value is eſtimated by its weight; for © they re- 
« duce it to what form they pleaſe, without arms, order, or 
« ornament ; they clip it into pieces; and it is only by weight, 
nat by the Emperor's mark, . that they fix its value; yet 
every current piece has a mark on it.” So, in Ireland, 
we muſt ſuppoſe, that the Monarch's, or Provincial Prince's 
head gave it the ſanction of coin, tho' its weight alone aſcer- 
tained its value ; and this ſeems to account for King John's di- 
recting the coin, in the pale, to be rounded. Add to this, that 


In 
* Miſſionaries Letters. 
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in 1639, a large quantity of Iriſh coins were found in the 
county of Wicklow, many of which fell into the hands of Sir 
James Ware, who has given figures of them, as Harris and Simon 
have done after him; beſides, in a very old conveyance, the 
tranſlation of which cloſes this chapter, coined filver is expreſsly 
mentioned, as well as Sons, or four-pence pieces; and in a 
parliament held at Trim, in 1448, 6 Riely's money is prohi- 
bited to paſs in the pale. 

Saxo-Grammaticus acquaints us, that the Danes, under their 
leaders Hacco and Starchater, invaded Ireland, attacked and 
defeated the Iriih army, and killed Hugelet their King. That 
they found in the treaſury in Dublin, ſuch profuſion of money 
« that every man had as much as he could wiſh, and they had 
« little occaſion to quarrel about a diviſion of the booty, 
« as each man had as much as he was able to carry with 
« him.” But becauſe no ſuch prince as Hugelet is found in 
the liſt of our kings, Mr. Harris rejects the whole; though 
Saxo, and after him Bartholin, might well miſtake the 
name of the Monarch; and as we find the fact confirmed by 
our own writers, we think it ſhould have greater weight. For 
in the reign of Niall, ſurnamed Glun-dubb, or the Black- 
knee'd, A. C. 953, we read that the Danes, led by Sitric, and 
the ſons of Jomhair, landed near Dublin, attacked the Mo- 
narch, who, after a moſt bloody battle fell, with moſt of the 
Princes of Leinſter and Ulſter, and took Dublin ſword in 
hand, which they plundered. Among the ſlain was Hugh 
Mac Eachagan, King of Ulſter, which name a Dane might 
miſtake for Hugelet, as it ſeems the Iriſh did Sitric for 
Starchater ; thus the fa& is reaſonably eſtabliſhed, though the 
names are miſtaken on both ſides. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall cloſe this chapter, with the LIT ERAIL tranſlation of an 
Iriſh deed of conveyance of a mortgage on lands, in the county 
of Clare in 1251. The original is in the hands of Mr. Nicholas 
Mac Inerhiny merchant of this city, in whoſe family it has been 
preſerved ; and the tranflation was made by Mr. Thovry a gen- 
tleman eminently ſkilled in the hiſtory and language of his coun- 
try, as was his deceaſed brother and moſt of his predeceffors. 
The Deed is written on a Slip of fine Vellum ; and on a margin 
down its left fide, is an Aperture, through which a ſlip of parch- 
ment runs, and to which it is tied. On this ſlip are the names 
of the witneſſes, and at its extremity, it would appear a ſeal was 
fixed. Both original and tranſlation were long in my poſſeſſion. 


It begins thus, 


«© In the name of God, 


6 HIS is the agreement of the ſons of John Mac David 
„ Cregan, viz. Darby and young John, relative to 

« a mortgage they have, from the heirs of Dennis Mac Evoy. 
«« They aſſign to John Mac Ea (“ Mac Namara”) and his heirs, 
te their right of paſturage for 13 milch-cows and ſtrippers, on 
«« the lands of Leacan, and on half the lands of Corcan-Cluy, 
« together with its domain, commonage, and other appurte- 
* nances ; and the faid John Mac Ea gave the ſaid Darby 
« Cregan one ſow on condition of getting quiet poſſeſſion of 
« ſaid lands. Nor ſhall it be in the power of Darby or any per- 
« fon for him, to redeem ſaid lands, without the conſent of 
« John himſelf, and that redemption to be on the feaſt of St. 
« John the Baptiſt, in any one year, after the firſt year. Said 
« Darby doth alſo aſſign to ſaid John Mac Ea, his title to Lis- 
« Broc, and one half of Smith Iſland, at whatever time he 
«« redeems 


— 
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**. redeems this mortgage; nor ſhall any other perſon have power 
to mortgage it, for any other ſum. 

* The witneſles to this contra& are, God in the firſt place ; 
* and Cornelius Nealan, Con Mac Shane, Dennis Mac Teige 
« Mac Shane, Ruan Mac Tee! Mac are and Cornelius Mac 

% Clanchy. 

« Moreover the ſaid John Mac Ea, hath paid unto Mortough 
« Conſadin, 20 ounces of refined Gold, to releaſe the mortgage 
«© he had, on young John's (Cregan) inheritance in the lands of 
«« Tulla-Varga : To ſay, three months liberty of plowing yearly, 
„in that part, called Tulla-porein, one day and an half ditto 
* in Corleacan, half the lay ground of Smith's Ifland, and two 
« thirds of its paſturage, liberty to build an houſe, with bog 
« and commonage, &c. nor ſhall it be in the power of any 
«« perſon to redeem faid lands, from John Mac Ea, but young 
« John himſelf; and the payment thereof to be made in corned 
„ fifver, or dry ſtock ; and the ſaid John Mac Ea ſhall poſſeſs all 
«« ſaid lands, an entire year, after ſuch payment. Said lands to 
te pay two Bons (Eight-pence) crown rent, and a reſerved rent, 
« of one ounce of refined gold, and two pennies to young John 
„ himſelf, and two bons, or groats, to Darby Mac Shane his 
brother, beſides an ounce of refined gold given him for joyn- 
« ing in this Deed. Another demand ſaid John Mac Ea has on 
« ſaid lands—one ſpeckled ſtripper he gave laſt Chriſtmaſs, for 
«« getting poſſeſſion of the premiſes. 

« 'The witneſſes are, God in the firſt place, and Connor 
« Nealan, and Con Mac Shane; the two ſons of Teige Mac 
« Shane Mac Mahon, to wit, Pome and John, and Cornelius 
„Mac Clanchy, 


A 


* 


«© J Thomas 
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«© I Thomas Mac Clanchy of Cluan Mac Diarmada, wrote 
« this, at Tulla-Varga, on the eve of St. Martin, in the year of 
* our Lord, 1251. 7 


To explain why this Deed is ſigned, as written by Thomas 
Mac Clanchy, it is proper to inform the public, that the Mac 
Clanchys were the hereditary juridical tribe of North Munſter : 


From them were the judges, lawyers and notary publics ap- 
pointed ; and no deed, bargain, or fale, could be valid, with- 
out the ſignature of the proper officer of the family in each 


department. 
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Condition of the antient Iriſh, and the effetts which Chri Mianity pro- 
duced. Remarkable anecdotes of two fynods. Abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing them conquered by the few foreigners brought over by Mac 

 Murrough King of Leinfler. Their general character, and a 
view of the ſtate of Ireland for a century preceding the Reſtoration 
of the King of Leinſter. Cauſe of the expulfion of the latter, and 
the means uſed to favour his return. His peace with the Mo- 
narch. Characters and diſpſitions of the other princes. Aſpires 
to the monarchy, lays Dublin under contributions, and ſends for 

| Strongbow. | | 


ITHERTO we have ſeen the Iriſh, a brave, a power- 

ful and a learned nation ; extending their arms, as well as 

their arts, over the neighbouring nations, and acquiring glory be- 
fore the Romans themſelves had yet a name! When theſe con- 
querors had ſubdued almoſt the whole world, Ireland alone, 
the Virgin Iſland, remained ſecure and unmoleſted ! her gallant 
7 ſons 


— 
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ſons. ſcorning the Roman name, did not tamely wait their 
attacking them at home. They ſought them in Britain, 


Saul and Italy, and by cheir proweſs there, convinced them 


what kind of reception they were likely to meet with, ſhould 
they dare to face their own coaſts. They united with the 
the, auls, and all the ſons of Liberty; and by this 
al the an power, at length totally annihilated. 
The reception of Chriſtianity was a mortal blow to the great- 
neſs of Ireland. This new religion introduced a kind of doc- 
trine before unknown to the people. Inſtead of thoſe elevated 


notions of military glory, of intrepidity, and independence, ſo 
much cheriſhed by their anceſtors, they were now taught pa- 


tience, humility, and meekneſs. Steady in acting up to what- 
ever they held to be the truth, the Iriſh adhered to the letter of 
the law, and early began to reduce its tenets to practice. The 


firſt inſtance we have of it, is, in their remitting the uſual 


tribute paid by North-Britain, through the interceſſion of St. 

Columba, and declaring the Dal-Rieuda a free people. Hence alſo 
it is, that we afterwards find their ſpirit turned into a new chan- 
nel; and the ſons and grandſons of princes and heroes become 
ſchool-maſters and prieſts! Inſtead of ſeeking glory and immor- 


tality in foreign lands, at the head of warlike bands, they now 


became contented humbly to court them at the head of Prieſts 


and philoſophers. But this martial ſpirit, though depreſſed, 


could not be totally ſubdued ; and for above two hundred years, 
they never ceaſed warring with the Danes, though perpetually 


pouring in new troops, till they totally expelled them the 

kingdom. 

The influence of 'theſe Chriſtian Principles was highly conſpi- 

cuous after the reſtoration of Murrough. It is a curious anec- 

4 and greatly illuſtrates the national character of the Iriſh. 
Aſtoniſhed 
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Aſtoniſhed at the barbarous exceſſes committed by this prince, and 
his foreign affociates, in the ſlaughter of the citizens of Waterford, 
the treacherous capture and carnage of the people of Dublin, the 
deſolations of Offory, Wicklow, Fingal, Breffni, Meath, &c. the 
Iriſh clergy afſembled in council at Ardmagh in 1171, to enquire 
into the cauſe of this heavy judgment fallen on the king- 
dom, and to endeavour to avert the anger of Heaven. After 
much grave deliberation, it was concluded, that the purchaſing 
from the Engliſh their children and relations for ſlaves, was 
what offended the Almighty; and they hoped, by aboliſhing 
this cuſtom, that all theſe misfortunes would ceaſe. Had theſe 
reverend dignitaries but once reflected, that if it was ſinful in the 
Iriſh to buy theſe expoſed wretches, it muſt be infinitely more 
ſo in their ſavage parents to countenance ſuch traffic :. a traffic 
more ſhocking than what is now carrying on, on the Guinea 
| coaſts, where the people ſell, not their relations and children, 
but the captives they make in war. This kind of commerce, 
for which their own Caàmbrenſis, and a cotemporary writer, 
upbraid them, it appears was very extenſive for centuries be- 
fore; fince Bede aſſures us, that in the decline of the ſixth 
century, it was from a public ſale of Engliſh pagan flaves at 
Rome, that Gregory the then Pope took the hint of ſending 
Auguſtin the Monk to Britain. Some remains of this cuſ- 
tom may yet be traced in England; where at numbers of 
fairs, large droves of bipedes of all ages and both ſexes are 
collected, to be hired to different parts. The aboliſhing 
this trade, and the reſtoring all the captives in the kingdom, 
was however far from leſſening the calamity complained of ; 
but this anecdote proves that the clergy ſincerely believed every 
principle of the doctrine they taught, and it muſt remain a 
perpetual confutation of the charges brought againſt this kingdom, 

| in 
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in Pope Adrian's famous bull of donation, whether real or ſpu - 
rious j fince the clergy of the nation, who muſt be beſt ac- 
quitinzed-with the vices am diſpoſitions of their flocks, could find 
no greater orimes to charge on the people as the cauſe of this ſup- 
poſed judgment from Heaven; and as ſuch concluded, that it was 
in vain, ad well as ſinful, by temporal force, to oppoſe the decrees 
of the ſupreme!!! Hoveden and Hollingſhead, &c. mention a ſynod 
of the Iriſh clergy, held at Caſhel, after this, the principal object of 
which was, to gain them over to the Engliſh; intereſt, though the 
pretended purpoſe yras to reform the Iriſh church. This will ap- 
pear more clearly from the reforms made there. iſt, To contract 
no marriage with their near relations. ad, To catechiſe the 

infants before they were baptiſed. 3d, To pay their tythes duly. 

At, That all church lands ſhould be exempt: from remporal ju- 
riſdictions. gth, That church-men fhould be exempt from 
contributing to amercements for any crimes,” committed by their 
relations. Gth, That wills ſnould be made in the prefence of 
credible witnefles. re That the funerals of the dead be fo- 
lemnly performed. „Sch, That fince it was the will of 
God to deliver them _ to the government of the Engliſh, they 
ſhould agree with them in all church diſcipline. I leave the 
reader from this to judge of the great reformation wanted in 
Ireland, and the neceſſity for it ; if eſtabliſhing fpiritual ray, 
may be called reformation. 

The greateſt nations have had their periods of glory; and it 
muſt be confefled that the Iriſh preſerved their's longer than 
any other we read of, fince their conſtitution remained pure and 
unſullied for above two thouſand years! To read the accounts of 
the revolution which firſt wounded, and in proceſs of time 
deſtroyed the Iriſh Monarchy, one would imagine, that the 

| kingdom 
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kingdom was, as it were, in an inſtant, ſwallowed up by an 
bandful- of Normans. And could the whole nation, at once, 
forget every principle of virtue, of intrepidity, but above all, 
of love to their country, for which their anceſtors through ages, 
were famed f The deſcent from virtue to vice, in an individual, 
is but gradual: in a nation it muſt be the work of time. 
Nemo repentè fuit turpiſimus, is an old and acknowledged 
adage. But before we attempt fully to explain the nature of the 
Norman invaſion, fo often treated of, and yet fo little upiderftood, 
we ſhall give 4. general character of the antient Iriſh, ſupported 
by the Hiſtory of their country, and from which their deſcen- 
dants at this day have very little deviated. 

That innate bravery, for which the antient Iriſh have been fo 
diſtinguiſhed, is yet too well ſupported to require enlarging on. 
Me have a thouſand, wards to expreſs heroiſm, we have ſcarce one 
for cowardice. It ſeemed an exotic, in the days of antiquity ; 
nor is it known in modern times; and the Iriſh troops, both 
abroad and at home at this day rank amongſt the firſt ſoldiers 
of Europe. But what added luſtre to this native valour, was 
the extreme candor, openneſs and ſimplicity of the people. Not 
even to gratify that inſatiable thirſt for power, the ſource of ſuch 
devaſtations, do we often read of indirect, or diſhonourable means 
uſed. Heralds were ſent to denounce fair open war, and the 
place and time of action were previouſly ſettled. If any unfore- 
ſeen accident diſappointed either party, as to the number of 
troops, &c. notice was ſent to his opponent, and a further day 
was required, and generally granted. Superior valour only 
could ſecure the laurel; and the chiefs of the defeated. par- 
ty, ſcarce ever . ſurvived their diſgrace. But this was not 
the work of their own hand, or, of ſome cowardly flave, as 
was often the caſe with the antient Romans: The enemies' 
{words 
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ſwords only could put a ſtop to their career. When Eogain- 
more at the battle of Lena, pierced by a thouſand wounds, 
was raiſed up on the ſhield of his enemies. Lay down 
e the body of the King of Munſter, ſays Gaul Mac Morni, 
« the monarch's general, for he died as an hero ſhould 
% die.” In point of hoſpitality, they exceeded all the nations 
of antiquity. Their extreme love, their reverence for the fine 
arts, particularly for muſic and poetry, cannot be too much 
admired ; and in no nation of the world, but Ireland, could ſci- 
ence be ſaid to flouriſh amidſt the horrors and devaſtations of war. 
How ſacred and how revered impartial juſtice was in Ireland, 
need not here be inſiſted on. Even a conſtant inteſtine war of 400 
years, nouriſhed and ſupported by different Engliſh deputies, could 
not eraſe theſe exalted Principles; and Finglas, chief baron of the 
exchequer in the days of Henry the 8th, ſays, ** That the 
« Engliſh ſtatutes paſſed in Ireland, are not obſerved eight-days, 
« after paſſing them ; whereas thoſe laws and ſtatutes made by 
« the Iriſh on their hills, they keep firm and ſtable, without 
« breaking them for any favour or reward.” Sir John Davis at- 
torney general, in the days of James the I. had a better oppor- 
tunity of knowing the Iriſh, as he was the firſt Engliſh juſtice, 
who ventured on circuits, out of the pale. He tells us +, 
There is no nation under the ſun, that love equal and indiffer- 
« ent juſtice, better than the Iriſh ; or will reſt better ſatisfied 
« with the execution thereof, although it be againſt themſelves.” 
this honourable evidence of an enemy, and at the concluſion of 
a moſt bloody 15 years war, muſt give an high Idea of Mileſian 
rectitude; and Cook treating of the laws of Ireland, has theſe 

remark- 


* Baron Finglas's Breviate of Ireland. + Davis's Hiſtory of Ireland. 
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remarkable words . For I have been informed by many of 
«© them that have had judicial places there, and partly of mine 
% own knowledge, that there is no nation of the Chriſtian world, 
« that are greater lovers of juſtice than they are; which virtue 
« muſt of neceſſity be accompanied by many others.” | 

A reverence for their country, and an attachment to her anti- 
ent cuſtoms were no where more conſpicuous. Far from the 
depravity, degeneracy and ingratitude of their ſucceſſors, the beau- 
ties of Ireland, the fertility of her ſoil, the temperature of the 
clime, and the numbers of heroes and legiſlators ſhe produced, 
were inexhauſtible themes for the ſenachies and bards : hence 
beſides her acknowledged names, the variety of poetical appella- 
tions ſhe received; as, Inis Alga, the Noble Iſland, Inis na 
Riagh, the Iſland of Kings, Inis na Maoimb, Eire-ogbhe, Virgin, 
or Unconquered Ireland, Eire Arde, Lofty Ireland, &c. In 
point of friendſhip no people were more conſtant and ſincere. But 
with all theſe elevated virtues, the Daniſh wars ſhook the foun- 
dation of the Iriſh conſtitution. The perpetual conflicts be- 
tween the two people, and the interruption to the general courſe 
of the laws, gave liberty to the provincial kings and feudatory 
lords, to aſſume a power injurious to the Monarchy. Hence it 
is, as Mr. 6 Connor Þ obſerves, that we often read of provin- 
cial aſſemblies, being oppoſed to the Fries Tambrach, or great 
national meeting; and Brien Boru, in the eleventh century, tho“ 
as great a prince as any nation produced, and who, Dr. War- 
ner 4 thinks ſuperior to Cæſar or Alexander, by his death, laid 
the foundation for the entire ruin of a ſtructure, which flouriſhed 
with vigour for near 3000 years! For though his intruding on 
the Monarchy, contrary to juſtice, produced a great event, 


G g namely 


* Cooke's Inſtitutes, chap. 76. + Diſſertations on the Hiſtory of Ireland. 
1 Hiſtory of Ireland, vol. 2. 
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namely, the total deſtruction of the Danes, yet by his fall, 
and that of his gallant ſon Morrough, and grandſon Turlough, 
at the battle of Clontarrif, the power of his people became 
greatly weakened, and his example juſtified other provincials in 
their attempts on the Monarchy. Had he ſurvived that glorious 
day, he, and he only, ſeemed capable of reſtoring the conſtitu- 
tion of his country to its priſtine vigour. After the death of 
Malachy, Donougb, Turlough, and Murtough, were rather 
Kings of Leib Modba, or the Southern half of Ireland, (accord- 
ing to the partition treaty made in the ſecond century, between 
Con the Monarch, and Eogain the Great, King of Munſter) than 
Monarchs of the kingdom, and of courſe were obeyed by their 
own factions only. The firſt care of Tireldach 6. Connor, King 
of Conaught, and who alſo intruded on the Monarchy, or at 
leaſt was acknowledged as Monarch by a conſiderable part of the 
kingdom, was to invade the two Munſters by ſea and land, in 
order to deſtroy that power he ſo much dreaded ; nor was his 
fon Roderic, the laſt of our Monarchs, owned as ſuch by the 
whole nation. In fa& the rage of feudatory power and inde- 
pendency which then diſtracted Europe, was at its full height 
in Ireland. Every prince acted according as caprice or inclina- 
tion led him; nor was there found one of ſufficient power and 
capacity, to break through theſe cabals, and reſtore the con- 
vulſed conſtitution to any ſtate of order and quiet. 

Such in miniature was the ſtate of Ireland for above a century 
before the expulſion of Mac Murrough, King of Leinſter, 
when, what laid Troy in aſhes, and loſt Mark-Antony the 
world, robbed Ireland of her glory, and independency ! The 
Princeſs of Breffni had long conceived a paſſion for the King 
of Leinſter, and took the opportunity whilſt her lord was on 
; a pil- 
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a pilgrimage to St. Patrick's Purgatory, to acquaint him with 
her deſires of eloping, and wiſhing him not to let flip fo favour- 
able a time. At the head of a party of horſe he carried her 
off; and to fave appearances, though ſhe wiſhed for nothing 
more, ſhe made a feigned reſiſtance, as if contrary to her in- 
clinations. 6 Rourke, on his return, applies to the Monarch 
for redreſs of ſo open, ſo unprecedented an act of violence: 
for, as we have often before obſerved, purity of blood was 
one of the fundamentals of the conſtitution ; and offering vi- 
olence to woman, ſo early as the reign of Ollamh-Foldha, 
was declared death, out of the power of the monarch to 

' pardon. Though broke into parties on every other occaſion, 
yet the whole kingdom took fire at this act of perfidy ; and Mac 
Murrough, unable to oppoſe the ſtorm that hung over him, 
and to preſerve his country from ruin, by the advice of his 
beſt friends, fled the kingdom, and repaired to Henry II. 
then in France, for protection. 

This prince, engaged in continental wars, did not chuſe to 
add to his embarraſſments by provoking ſo powerful a kingdom 
as Ireland, in the cauſe of this exile. He therefore diſmiſſed 
him with great ſhow of friendſhip, and with letters to his 
miniſters in England, granting permiſſion to ſuch of his ſub- 
jets as choſe to become adventurers in the cauſe of the 
king of Leinſter, to depart the kingdom. About the latter 
end of the year 1168, Diarmod, gained the port of Briſtol, 
and ſoon entered into treaty with ſome Engliſh noblemen, 
particularly with Richard Earl of Chepſtow, to whom he 
promiſed his only daughter in marriage, with the reverſion of 
his kingdom on their heirs. To Robert Fitz-Stephens, and 
Maurice Fitz Gerald, he promiſed the city of Wexford, and the 


Gg 2 country 
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country adjoining ; and to their friends and followers, mighty 
things. This negociation ended, he returned privately home, ex- 
horted his ſubjects and friends to be ready againſt the next ſpring, 
when he affured them they ſhould be powerfully ſupported from 
abroad. In May, 1169, Fitz Stephens and Fitz Maurice 
landed on the Wexford coaſt, with 30 knights, 60 eſquires, and 
300 foot ſoldiers, and Diarmod, who lay concealed at Ferns, 
immediately joined them, at the head of 500 Cavaliers, and 
a good body of infantry. Their united forces on a review, 
were found to be 3000 effective men. Circumſtanced as 
the king of Leinſter was, activity and expedition were all 
he had to hope for; and he accordingly laid direct ſiege to the 
town of Wexford. The burghers unprepared, ſurrendered 
the town to its lawful prince, on conditions. Here the allies 
found every neceſſary they ſtood in need of, and from thence with- 
out loſs of time, fell on the people of Offory. Theſe, who ſcarce 
heard of their enemy, till in the very heart of their country, 
were obliged to ſubmit to the vitors, and become tributaries to 
the king of Leinſter, after the loſs of two bloody battles, in which 
numbers fell on both ſides. Theſe ſucceſſes, eſpecially againſt 
the Offorians, his mortal enemies, gave great reputation to the 
king's arms, as well as encreaſe to his power; and the kingdom 
became alarmed at it. A national afſembly was convened, and 
it was unanimouſly agreed to expel for ever Mac Murrough the 
Kingdom. The provinces ſent in their quota of men, and at the 
head of a powerful army, Roderick invaded Leinſter. Diarmod, 
unable to oppoſe ſo powerful an army, divided his troops into 
ſmall parties, which he threw into woods and faſtneſſes, in order 
to protract the war, until he ſhould hear from his foreign allies ; 
but the monarch aware of his intentions, and intending to ſup- 
| preſs this inſurrection before it came to a greater height, di- 
rected 
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rected his troops to march off in detached parties, and attack the 
enemy without loſs of time, wherever they found them. Had 
this reſolution been as vigorouſly executed, as it was wiſely re- 
ſolved on, this war would have been ſoon terminated ; and 
Roderic, if his abilities had been equal to his power, might, by 
the acceſſion of the rich kingdom of Leinſter, have been able to 
ſubdue the Hydra of the faction, and add the proper weight and. 
dignity to the monarchy, and of courſe to the conſtitution... 
But Fate decreed it otherwiſe ! the clergy of Leinſter, foreſee- 
ing the general deſtruction of their country, from the manceuvres 
intended, in a body waited on the monarch, and proſtrating 
themſelves before him, beſought him to have pity on their 
country, and ſtop the further effuſion of Chriſtian blood. 
Thro' their interceſſion he commenced a truce, and at length grant- 
ed peace to the king of Leinſter, on very advantageous terms ; 
for by it he was reinſtated in his dominions, and that in as ample 
a manner as they had been enjoyed by any of his predeceſſors, 
he engaging to diſmiſs his foreigners, and to pay to 6 Rourke, 
an hundred ounces of gold for the injury he had received; 
and for the faithful performance of theſe conditions, he put 
into the monarch's hands his natural ſon, Art na Ngial, or 
Art of the Hoſtages, and fix of the principal of his nobility. 
Peace thus reſtored, the monarch diſmiſſed his troops ; but 
Fitz Stephens and Fitz Gerald ſeeing nothing but ruin await them 
by this agreement, did all they could to oppoſe it. In doubtful 
caſes the hiſtorian muſt form his opinion of cauſes from effects 
and circumſtances. It was thus the great hiſtorian Davila, in 
the civil wars of France, reaſoned ; and it is known that from 
it ſecrets were acknowledged to be diſcovered which two or three 
only were entruſted with. When Bourbon in an advanced age, 


had this author's works read to him, he expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 


ment 
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ment at his knowledge of ſome things, ſcarcely known 'to any 
but himſelf. The king of Leinſter had certainly a great love 
for theſe foreigners : for this attachment, he was nick-named 
Murrough na n- Gall, or, Murrough of the Strangers; and 

the princely munificence with which he rewarded their ſervice, 
proves it. On the face of affairs it is clear that they muſt 
have exerted all their influence, and the event proves that 
they did, to prevent a cordial reconciliation. Beſides, this 
prince, who was certainly of an enterpriſing genius, and had 
as few ſcruples as to the means of aggrandizing himſelf, as any 
other, antient or modern, ſaw with ſurpriſe the ſucceſs at- 
tending his arms. To the ſuddenneſs and unexpectedneſs of 
his attacks, and the bravery of his aliens, he attributed his 
_ re-eſtabliſhment in his dominions ; and he probably flattered 
himſelf, by ſimilar means, he might diſable his enemies from 
like attempts for the future. Iraſcible, vindictive, and inſin- 
cere, he ſuſpected others of thoſe paſſions, he ſo ſenſibly felt 
himſelf. He knew too well the diſpoſitions of the Iriſh princes, 
to think that on any other occaſion, but what gave riſe to his 
Expulfion, the monarch would be fo powerfully ſupported as 
he then was. The princes of Munſter could not forget with 
what violence his father tore the monarchy from their family : 
they yet felt the effects of his ſanguinary eruptions, and, no 
doubt, wiſhed for an opportunity of revenge. The northern 
Hy Niall race, who for centuries governed the kingdom with 
ſo much dignity, had been long deprived of. this charge, and 
ſeemed to intereſt themſelves but little in theſe latter re- 
volutions. The country too had been invaded, and over-run by 
Tireldach, father of the reigning emperor. Beſides, many 
Princes of his houſe of diſtinguiſhed luſtre, were monarchs 


of Ireland, as Cathiremore, Ugain-more, &c. and he could 
| not 
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not forget, that Labhra, ſirnamed Loing /each, or of the Navies, 
one of his predeceſſors, like him expelled the kingdom, returned 
triumphant, ſubdued his enemies, and became ſupreme mo- 
narch. Certain it is, that he now aſpired to the monarchy in 
a time of profound peace ; that he ſent for Maurice Fitz Gerald 
to Wales, who ſoon landed with 10 knights, zo gentlemen, and 
100 ſoldiers, and by expreſs informed Strongbow of his inten- 
tions, requiring his immediate aſſiſtance. Dr. Warner *, 
on what authority I know not, ſays, that Mac-Murrough 
offered his daughter to either Fitz Stephens, or Fitz Gerald; 
but one of theſe muſt have been certainly married, if not both, 
as they were brothers-in-law. Beſides the forces they brought 
were too ſmall to entitle them to ſo great an honour. It ap- 
pears from 6 Regan's tract, who was principal ſecretary to this 
prince, that he had ſolemnly ſworn to earl Richard, to give 
to him his daughter in marriage, whenever he landed in Ire- 
land with proper aſſiſtance: the ſame writer alſo affirms, that 
after Mac-Murrough's ſecond irruption into Offory, ſo elated 
was he with his ſucceſſes, and ſuch diſcontent did he give the 
Englith, that Maurice de Prenderghaſt, with 200 of his Engliſh, 
quitted his ſervice, and ſome time after joined his enemy the 
king of Offory. If then Mac-Murrough made no ſuch offer, 
when they were at the head of 390 Engliſh, and his affairs in 
the moſt deſperate condition, it muſt appear improbable, if not 
abſurd, after ſummoning his own nobility and people to join 
him, as 6 Regan obſerves, and puniſhing the refractory of 
them, as 6 Toole, &c. and after the defection of more than 
half of the Engliſh, and the death of many others, to ſuppoſe 
he would conſent to ſuch an alliance ! 


| But 
* Hiſtory of Ireland, vol, ii, p. 256. 
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But to return; Diarmod, with this ſmall body of Engliſh, of 
which it appears Fitz Stephens detained many to build a fort 
near Wexford, and a gallant army of ſele& Iriſh troops, re- 
gardleſs of the peace lately concluded, and of his hoſtages, 
marched towards Dublin, and the more effectually to diſtreſs 
the citizens, conſumed the corn, and ſet fire to all the adja- 
cent country. They, unprepared, and - terrified at ſo unex- 
pected a viſit, by large preſents, and. heavy contributions, fo 
ſoftened the heart of the prince, that he received their ſub- 
miſſions for the preſent. Here it is, that Dr. Keating, Dr. 
Warner, &c. place Mac-Murrough's firſt reſolution of aſpir- 
ing to the monarchy, becauſe here he began to unmaſk his 
deſigns; but his behaviour from the beginning of his mis- 
fortunes to this day, ſhewed too much of conduct and reſo- 
lution; to ſuppoſe a ſtep of this kind to be ſo capriciouſly 
or haſtily taken. The moment he broke the peace, he 
intended to purſue this point. The winter of 1168, he ſpent 
in private negociations, as the events declare, and to ſtren gthen 
his forces, as he did that of 1168, to prepare his ſubjects and 
friends for the firſt Engliſh invaſion ; and we accordingly find 
that early in the ſpring of 1170, Raymond le Groſs, and 
William Fitz Gerald landed at the head of 10 knights, and 
ſome infantry, ſent by Strongbow to reconnoitre the country, 
and inform him if the king of Leinſter's affairs were in ſo proſ- 
perous a way as he repreſented. In conſequence of their re- 
port, he himſelf at the head of 200 knights and 1000 gal- 
lant ſoldiers, landed in the port of Waterford, in the middle 
of Auguſt of the ſame year, and immediately ſent an expreſs 
to the king of Leinſter, who impatiently waited this event, 
and directly joined him, with a ſelect body of forces, pre- 
viouſly prepared. The revolution in queſtion, was in itſelf 


very 
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very extraordinary, and in its conſequences, very fatal to this 


kingdom. Tho' the early writers on this ſubject, agree pretty 
exactly as to facts, yet are not the times preciſely aſcer- 
tained, and the inductions from them, have been moſt mon- 
ftrouſly ſtrained. The dignity and honour of this Inperial 
. Kingdom, as well as of the preſent race of Iriſh, require a 
fuller and clearer inveſtigation of this matter; and what 
ſhall be found defective in me, on this head, I truſt the can- 


dour and learning of fo able an advocate as Dr. —_— will 
more than — ſupply. 


CHAP. Ik 


2 Be taking of Waterford, and hs marriage of the Princeſs of 
Leinſter. March of the army to Dublis, „ and the real num- 
ber of Enghſh in it. Taken by Treachery. The monarch 
raiſes a large army to retake it. Strongbow made king of 
Leinſter, and ſupported by that people. True cauſe of the 
diſperfion of the Imperial army. This revolution no proof 
of a foreign conqueſt. 


HE fame ſpirit and alacrity which hitherto animated the 

king of Leinſter, did not deſert him here. His forces were 

before the city of Waterford, conſiderable for its riches, and very 
conveniently fituated for future ſupplies. The garriſon was com- 
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WO Burghers, better acqueinted with commeree than war, 
and its acquiſition ſeemed no hard taſk, eſpecially at ſo unex- 
pected a time... In. a 'coungil-of war it was determined, not to 
loſe time by a regular ſiege, as erety thing depended on expe- 
dition, but to make a general aſſault directly, which was ac- 
cordingly done, The inhabitants made a better defence than 
could be expected, yet were they at length obliged to yield 
to the ſuperior fortune of the king of Leinſter, and in- 
trepidity of the earl of Pembroke and his valiant aſſo- 


ciates. The town was taken by ſtorm: a dreadful carnage 
of the citizens enſued ; and their wealth became the pro- 


perty of the rapacious ſoldiery. To acquit himſelf of the 
ſolemn vow he had made to earl Richard, Mac Murrough 
ſent directly to his palace of Ferns, for Aoife the princeſs 
of Leinſter, whom he matried to this ;peer, with great pomp 
and ſplendor, in the preſence of moſt of his general officers, 
and of his court. But the ſame ambitious and active ſpirit 
which animated the father, ſeemed transfuſed. into the ſon- 
in-law. _ Scarce was the marriage ſolemnized, befare the re- 
mainder of the .concerted operations, were put into execution. 
The whole army had orders to march directly to Dublin. 
The contributions he had raiſed there a little before, now 
ſerved to put his troops in motion, and to ſtimulate his avarice. 
Its acquiſition was now to him of the laſt conſequence. 
Dublin, from the earlieſt period of our hiſtory, has been 
celebrated for its magnificence, its riches, the bravery of its 
inhabitants, and their great ſkill in war; and, if in the be- 
ginning of the ſecond century, a fierce 'and bloody war be- 
gan merely to determine whoſe property the duties on the 
exports and imports of that city anne, were, we. muſt not 
VER | be 
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be ſurpriſed after the taking of Wexford and Waterford, if 
the poſſeſſion of it ſeemed of the laſt conſequence now. 06 Regan 
tells us, that to oppoſe his paſſage, the monarch raiſed an 
army of 30000 men, but that they durſt not attack him. 
As - theſe croſſed the mountains of Glandelach, we ſhould 
rather ſuppoſe (and Holinſhead fays fo) that they gave the 
monarch the ſlip; and this ſeems confirmed by 6 Connor's 
diſmiſſing his troops immediately after. The order of the 
march, my author ſays, was thus: Miles de Cogan, with a 
regiment of 700 ſtrong, and Daniel 6 Cavenagh, with his 1000 
Iriſh, led the van; the king of Leinſter, with 1000 follow- 
ers, and Raymond le Gros with his Regiment of 800 En- 
gliſh, commanded the centre ; and the rere was compoſed of 
3000 Engliſh, and a battalion of Iriſh. Here the reader muſt 
obſerve very great inaccuracy in my author. We are not 
clear whether Cogan's regiment was Iriſh or Engliſh. By 
his mentioning 6 Cavenagh's 1000 Iriſh, one would be 
apt to think they were Engliſh; but as he particularly 
mentions the Engliſh, in the centre and rere, we will ſup- 
poſe his men were Iriſh, formed and diſciplined by him- 
ſelf; ſtill the number of foreigners will be found to exceed 
the truth. The whole number of Engliſh, landed in 
Ireland to this time, by his confeſſion, and that of all 
other writers, was not full 1800. Of this number he tells 
us, 18 were killed in attempting the ſtorm of Wexford. On 
Dermod's firſt attack, upon the lines of the prince of Offory, 
which he forced, we find the fight laſted from morning to 
night, with great ſlaughter on either fide.” Here a num- 
ber of Engliſh muſt certainly fall; and on their retreat, 
the Oſſorians made ſeveral furious attacks upon them: So vio- 


lent were they, that, but for the bravery and prudence of Mau- 
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rice. Prenderghaſt; their whole army muſt have been deſtroyed. 
As it was, king Diarmod halted not, till he reached Lechlin; 
and next day, the ſick and wounded,. were provided with phy- 
ſicians and ſurgeons, ſent from his capital of Ferns. In their 
next invaſion of Oꝶory, the attack of the enemies trenches 
laſted three days, and on the fourth were they taken, by the 
bravery of the Engliſh: So that if we ſuppoſe, beſides the 18 
killed at Wexford, 50 to have periſhed in the invaſion of Oſſory, 
and 20 more Engliſh on the retreat, to which we will add 20, 
on foreing the trenches, in their ſecond invaſion, which trenches 
were manned by the flower of the Oſſorian troops, and the 
honour of which he attributes ſolely to the Engliſh, our cal- 
culations muſt be allowed to be very moderate. In this caſe, 
the number of Engliſh ſlain; muſt be 108, which deducted from 
390, the whole number at that time in the kingdom, will leave 
alive but 282. 

Of this number, Prenderghaſt marched off with 200, imme- 
diately after this ſecond incurfion into Offory, diſobliged by the 
king of Leinſter, and ſoon after liſted under the banner of the 
prince of Oſſory. Thus, of 300 Engliſh, who were to con- 
quer the kingdom of Ireland, 82 only, remained with the con- 
queror, and 200 joined a petty prince, and but an inconſiderable 
enemy, oppoſed to the king of Leinſter! When Raymond le 
Gros landed his troops near Waterford, we find them attacked by 
the neighbouring people. We are told he ſallied from a ſmall 
entrenchment haſtily thrown up, to meet them, and a moſt 
bloody ſkirmiſh followed, in which, however, the Engliſh were 
victorious. The city of Waterford was ſoon after taken by 
ſtorm, after a ſtout defence of the burghers. 6 Regan ſays, by 
Strongbow, and his Engliſh only: if fo, the loſs on their part 
muſt be greater. However, all others a gree, that Diarmod and 

his 
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his troops joined him before this attack; and reaſon, circum- 
ſtances, and fact, ſeem to confirm it. We ſee Strongbow would 
not truſt to vague reports: he ſent his moſt intimate friends, 
with a few troops, before him, to have the moſt exact informa- 
tion of the affairs of Ireland. Would a man fo circumſpect, 
attempt a landing himſelf, without conſulting and agreeing 
with the king of Leinſter, as to the time and place ? Would 
he, dared he, who came as an auxiliary, as a ſoldier of fortune, 
totally depending on Mac Murrough, with his handful of troops, 
attack ſuch a city as Waterford, without this prince's permiſſion, 
without his participation ? the very ſuppoſition is abſurd ! So that 
of all the Engliſh who landed in Ireland, it appears, that more 
than 1000 could not poſſibly be under the command of Mac 
Murrough and Strongbow, on their march to Dublin. How 
then account for the 3800 mentioned by 6 Regan? The Engliſh 
officers recruited their regiments with Iriſhmen ; ſo that they 
ſtill paſſed for Engliſh, though unjuſtly. Beſides, it appears, 
that the brunt of the war hitherto fell upon the Iriſh ; for, as 
the king of Leinſter's greateſt confidence was in his few Engliſh, 
he ſpared them as much as he could. Hence it was, that the 
van of their army, and their forlorn hope, were conſtantly 
headed by Daniel 6 Cavenagh, and the Iriſh. 

0 Regan himſelf was ſent by Diarmod, to ſummons the 
city of Dublin to ſurrender. The citizens conjure Laurence 
0 Toole their archbiſhop, to wait on this prince, to offer him 
any terms, provided he would withdraw his troops from before 
their walls ; and for the faithful performance of whatever con- 
ditions he was pleaſed to impoſe, 3o of the moſt conſiderable citi- 
zens were to be put into his hands. Whilſt the negociation was 
carrying on, the citizens off their guard, made little ſhew on 


the Walls ; which being perceived by Miles de Cogan, quar- 
| | tered 
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tered oppoſite another part of the town, ſuddenly, and without 
any directions from his chiefs, he ſallied forth, ſcaled the walls, 
and entered the town, putting to the ſword all he met with- 
out regard to age, ſex, or condition ! the ſtreets were dyed, and 
the channels ran with the blood of its ſlaughtered inhabitants, 
as is pathetically ſet forth in the life of their archbiſhop ; and 
though 6 Regan declares, this baſe act of treachery and cru- 
elty was unknown to Mac Murrough, yet we may eaſily ſee how 
acceptable it was to this bloody and perfidious prince, and his 
ſon-in-law, by their appointing the very execrable wretch Cogan, 
governor of the city, and they themſelves entering it in triumph 
the ſame day, Sept. 21, 1170. Immediately after this they 
invaded the country of the much-injured 6 Rourke, which they 
laid waſte, and put to the ſword its innocent inhabitants. In 
ſhort, ſo rapid was the ſucceſs, and fo great the cruelty of this 
mercileſs tyrant, and his foreign affociates, that their very name 
ſtruck terror through the kingdom. Since the expulſion of the 
Danes, ſuch ſcenes of villainy had not been perpetrated, as 
by theſe lawleſs barbarians ! Churches, and religious houſes, 
were plundered and burnt; rapes, murders, and every other 
infernal act of oppreſſion and cruelty, were the amuſements of 
theſe monſters in human ſhapes, as Stanihurſt, Keating, &c. 
have obſerved. 

Roderic 6 Connor became too late ſenſible of the errors he 
had committed ; firſt, in not cruſhing Diarmod, when in his 
power ; ſecondly, in not earlier and more vigorouſly oppoſing his 
infraction of treaties. Vet even ſtill he ſeemed not to get rid of 
his infatuation, or careleſineſs. Relying, I ſuppoſe, on the 
pledges he had in his hands, (and the event ſeems to juſtify the 
oonjecture) he concluded he could at any time bring the king 
of Leinſter to reaſon. He therefore, contented himſelf with 
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commanding Mac Murrough by his ambaſſadors, imme- 
diately to ceaſe further hoſtilities, to diſband his troops, 
diſcharge his foreign bands, and return to the letter of the 
treaty, otherwiſe he would cut off his ſon's head, put him 
under the ban of the empire, and again expel him the 
kingdom. But alas! how far could nature plead in the breaſt of 
a tyrant, who had long ſteeled himſelf againſt the feelings of 
humanity. The loſs of his ſon ſeemed the leaſt of his fears: 
he had gone too far to recede: the die had been long fince caſt ; and 
making any kind of peace, but with ſword in hand, he knew 
would be his deſtruction. He therefore boldly bids the mo- 
narch defiance ; declares his intentions of aſſuming the ſove- 
reignty of the kingdom, of ſending for more foreign troops, 
and of repaying an hundred fold, any violence offered to his 
ſon, or the nobility in his train. 

The monarch raiſed a mighty army, with intent to beſiege 
Dublin. 6 Regan fays it conſiſted of 60,000 men, headed by 
Roderic in perſon, who had under him the kings of Munſter 
and Ulſter, and Murtough 6 Cinſellagh. He alſo informs us, that 
Mac Murrough died at Ferns, this winter ; and it would ſeem 
from him, that the ſiege of Dublin was commenced the ſame 
year, and after this prince's death. All' this however could 
not be effected in the time, nor cannot be reconciled to 
the time of Henry's proclamation, and landing in Ireland. 
Strongbow took Waterford about the 24th of Auguſt. His 
marriage, his ſettling the march of the army for Dublin, 
and their croſſing the mountains, in order to avoid coming to 
blows with the monarch's troops, muſt take up a good deal of 
time; and yet we are ſurpriſed at the expedition with which all 
was effected; ſince Dublin became the prey of theſe conquerors, 
by the 21ſt of September following. The troops muſt cer- 
tainly have taken ſome repoſe here, after ſo fatiguing a march; 

and 
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when we conſider the length of way from this to Breffni, and 
the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, we muſt conclude, that this expedi- 
tion ended the campaign, and a moſt ſucceſsful one it cer- 
tainly was. Mac Murrough, therefore ſpent the holy-days 
at his palace of Ferns, as Strongbow did his, at Water- 
ford; and we think, with Keating, and others, did not die 
till the May following. This attempt to 'clear up thoſe un- 
ſettled periods, in ſo intereſting a point of hiſtory, muſt be 
uſeful to future writers, and will more fully explain the na- 
ture of the extraordinary revolution that followed. In the 
ſpring of 1171, then, it muſt be, that 6 Connor ſent his 
mandate to Mac Murrough, and then alſo it was, that he 
prepared for the Campaign. In May, Mac Murrough died; 
and bad as he was, it would have been certainly better for 
for the kingdom, that he had lived to dethrone 6 Connor, 
or died in exile. Transferring the . monarchy, from one of 
the royal houſes to another, was what often happened in 
Ireland ; and though the ſtate, by theſe revolutions, became at 
the time a little convulſed; yet the conſtitution in general 
continued the ſame, and the property of the ſubje& was no 
way altered. The death of this prince muſt have been a 
happy circumſtance to a monarch who knew how to make 
a proper uſe of it; but this ſeemed not the caſe of 6 Connor. | 
With a little firmneſs and ſome generalſhip, he might have 
become. as great and as abſolute a prince, as Ireland had 
ſeen, but theſe were qualifications he ſeemed much to want. 
However, the preparations for the ſiege of Dublin were great. 
Beſides a potent army, we find a fleet appointed to block it up 
by ſea, and Roderic ſeemed now ſure of ſeizing his whole prey. 
Wie have already obſerved, that Strongbow was declared 
Righ-Dambna, ' or preſumptive heir to the crown of Lein- 
1 x | | | ſter, 
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ſter, at his marriage; and we myſt conclude, that ſo good 
a ſtateſman took care to have himſelf immediately proclaimed 
king, and to have his title recognized. This, and this only, 
can account for the adherence -of the people of Leinſter to 
him, at this perilous time, ſuch as Donald 6 Cavenagh, and 
his people; the 6 Byrnes, 6 Garvies, Mac Gelies, (I ſup- 
poſe Fitz Patrics) ſome branches of the & Cinſellaghs, &c. and 
for the alliance between 6 Brien, who was married to a ſiſter 
of his wife's, and him. Accordingly, when 6 Connor laid 
ſiege to Dublin, Strongbow, apprehenſive of the fidelity of 
his new ſubje&s, ſent him word by St. Laurence 6 Toole, 
that he was ready to hold his kingdom of Leinſter, under 
him, do homage for it, and as our writer expreſſes it, ** be 
« his man.” But this propoſal was rejected with great diſdain ; 
and nothing leſs than reſigning Dublin, Waterford, and Wex- 
ford, with all his ſtrong holds and caſtles, relinquiſhing his 
claim to the kingdom of Leinſter, and departing the kingdom, 
with all his followers, would content the monarch. As a 
key to theſe propoſals, I muſt obſerve, that he ſtill held Art, 
the baſe ſon of Dermod in his hands, and moſt probably 
intended the crown of Leinſter for him, as nothing is more 
certain than, that the kingdom would never conſent to have 
it held by any but its own princes. For it was an im- 
provement unknown to antient legiſlators, to involve an in- 
nocent poſterity, in the crimes of their guilty parents. Be 
this as it may, the deſperate ſtate of their affairs, required 
deſperate remedies, and theſe they with great intrepidity uſed. 
Finding all propoſals for peace rejected, they in a cloſe col- 
lected body, ſuddenly fallied forth, attacked the monarch's troops, 
who, ſurprized, made little reſiſtance, and killed 150 of them 
with the loſs of but one man. That a body of but 600, 
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ſhould attack an army of 60000, ſeems very improbable ; but 
that theſe ſhould be put to a total rout, by the loſs of 150 
of this number only I am ſure nobody will believe. Dr. 
Warner expreſsly ſays of it, That it appears ſo very abſurd 
« and romantic, as not to be credited.” Some miſtake, he fays, 
muſt certainly be made in the numbers: let us therefore endea- 
vour to throw ſome light upon this affair. The monarch's 
troops were compoſed of the provincials. He could not aſ- 
ſemble them, according to the conſtitution, without a na- 
tional decree of the eſtates, againſt ſome prince (much like 
the preſent ſtates of Germany) put under the ban of the 
empire. This, we ſee, was the caſe of Diarmod, the ſpring of 
this year, and the army was raiſed to enforce the decree againſt 
him. It would ſeem, by Strongbow's propoſal and offers of 
ſubmiffion, who was now king of Leinſter, that the end 
for which this army was raiſed, was accompliſhed ; that the 
Iriſh princes did not agree in ſentiments about the propoſed 
ſubmiſſion ; that the king of Munſter ſupported the intereſt of 
his brother-in-law with warmth, fince we find immediately 
after this, they united together to attack the people of Of- 
ſory ; that in the diverſity of opinions, the army broke up 
in diſorder, and marched home to their different countries. If 
this be granted, which I think, muſt be the fact, we may well 
ſuppoſe, that the beſieged fallied forth, to diſtreſs the rere, 
particularly of the monarch's own forces. But to ſuppoſe that 
this Sortie was made by 600 men only, muſt be abſurd. He 
ſays, they made no uſe of the Iriſh, but of 6 Cavenagh, Mac 
Gely, and 6 Garvie, which muſt certainly be underſtood of 
the Iriſh under their, commands only, and theſe muſt be conſi- 
derable, ſince 0 Cavenagh alone generally marched at the head 
of 1000 of his men. Were we, indeed, to ſuppoſe Strong- 


bow, 
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bow, like another Cortez, at the head of 600 veterans, with 
fire-arms and artillery, attacking in their trenches, 60000. 
effeminate and unarmed Indians, ſuch a ſtory as the above 
might ſeem, at leaſt, plauſible; but when they had to contend 
with a nation, as ſkilful and intrepid as themſelves, it is a 
tale altogether incredible. 

Such revolutions as the preſent, had happened in Ireland 
before. Labra Loingſeach, of the royal line of Leinſter, who 
was obliged to fly the kingdom, about three centuries be- 
fore Chriſt, landed at Wexford, at the head of 2200 Gauls. 
Here he was joined by large parties of people, and through 
a chain of ſucceſſes, at length reached the monarchy ; yet 
no one looked upon this as a Gauliſh conqueſt! In the firſt 
century, Tuathal, exiled, remained long in Scotland, and 
was at length recalled, and reſtored by the people, unaided 
by foreign force. In the latter end of the ſecond century 
Eogain-more, king of Munſter, was exiled by Con the Mo- 
narch. He applied to the king of Spain, for aſſiſtance, whoſe 
daughter he married ; and with about 4000 Spaniards, headed 
by her brother, he landed in Kerry ; and ſupported by his own 
ſubjects, compelled the monarch to that famous partition treaty, 
to this day known by the name of Leath Modba, and Leath 
Cuin. Yet we never heard that the Spaniards claimed the 
ſouthern part of Ireland, as a conqueſt of theirs. In the reign 
of Art the ſon of this Con fled the kingdom; and by the 
aid of ſome foreigners, Britains, Picts, and Gauls, headed 
by the gallant prince of Britain, he overcame the menarch 
in a bloody battle, and by his death obtained the empire of 
the whole Iſland. All, or moſt of theſe aliens, no doubt, 
got ample poſſeſſions in the kingdom, and ſoon became incor- 
I 12 porated 
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porated with the great maſs: and ſuch would have been the 
caſe” of the preſent Normans, but for the tickliſh ſituation 
of their affairs, and the ſuperior policy of Henry II. as 
we ſhall ſhew in the next chapter. But to ſuppoſe, and to 
aſſert, - as moſt | Engliſh writers have, and after them many 
foreigners, that the above invaſion was a complete conqueſt of 
Ireland, is as ridiculous in itſelf, as it is injurious to the 
poſterity of thoſe gallant adventurers, and to the whole Iriſh 
nation. In the long and bloody contentions between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, did any Britain, did any fo- 
reigner ever affirm, that when the exiled chiefs returned at 
the head of an handful of ſoldiers of fortune, of different 
nations, to ſupport their claims, that theſe ſoldiers conquered 
England ? When Prince Charles Edward Stuart, landed in 
Scotland in 1745, followed by ſome officers, and about 400 
volunteers from the Iriſh brigade ; would any one fay, that 
his fighting three general battles, in two of which he was 
victorious, and penetrating into the heart of England, were 
the acts of this handful of Veterans only? As the ſtreamlet 
in the waters of a great river, theſe petty adventurers could 
ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from the people of the country ; and 
whilſt they had the fame object in view, and acted on the 
fame principles, they ſhould not. 

An attention to dates, in accounts ſo confuſed and unſet- 
tled as the preſent, is very material. Mac Murrough we ſee, 
died in May, 1171. After his death, the ſiege of Dublin 
was formed, and by the preparations by land and ſea, muſt 
have taken up a good deal of time. After the raiſing this ſiege, 
we find Strongbow attacked in his march to Wexford, by. 
6 Ryan and his people. Upon his arrival there, the inha- 
oh bitants 
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bitants fled, and confined themſelves in the monaſtery of Beg- 
Eiri, on a ſmall iſland near Wexford, and built by St. Ibarus, 
before the arrival of Patric. Here we find he received am- 
baſſadors from his brother the king of Munſter, to join him 
in an invaſion of Offory. This ended, he retired to his pa- 
lace of Ferns, where he remained for ſome time ſettling the 
police of his kingdom, and rewarding his friends and his 
followers, as 6 Cavenagh, 6 Cinſellach, Sc. As all theſe 
ſucceſſive manœuvres muſt have taken a good deal of time, we 
may conclude, that they cloſed the year 1171. 


CHAP. MM 


Henry II. avails himſelf of the inteſtme commotions in Ireland. 
Sends. for the king of Leinſter, invades the kingdom, and is 
acknowledged as monarch by a confiderable party. Real power 
of an Iriſh monarch. Proofs that his election could be no 
pretence to. a conqueſt. The new Iriſh governed by the laws 
of the land. Policy uſed by the Engliſh to diſunite the king- 
dom, and its fatal effects. 


E have ſeen Mac Murrough return to Ireland in 1168; 

we have ſeen the bloody campaigns of 1169, 70, 

and 71, without a ſingle mention of the king of England. 
Hitherto he would not, he durſt not (notwithſtanding the pre- 
tended bull of Adrian IV.) interfere in the diſputes of a 
nation, accuſtomed to give, but NEVER to receive laws from 
any other. But the moment he found Mac Murrough 
dead, and Strongbow in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown 
of Leinſter, penetrating and politic, he ſaw at once all: the 
advantages he could derive from this event, and took the pro- 
per meaſures to ſecure them. | From the times of the Daniſh 
I. invaſion, 
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inviſion, the cities ef Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick were 
kind of hanſe-toWns, governed by their own magiſtrates, gar- 
rifoned by their burghers, and paying only certain duties 
and fents to the crow. The late king of Leinſter ſecured 
them, as his conqueſt, and as ſuch they were held by the 
preſent. J take it for granted, that Henry firſt applied to 
Strongbow for the pollellon of ſome, if not all theſe places, that 
he would ſupport him upon all future occafions; and that Strong- 
bow, who neither loved, nor was beloved by this prince, relying 
on his own power, the faithfulneſs of his followers, and his cloſe 
alliances, eſpecially with the king of Munſter, rejected his 
propoſals. Some event like this muſt have happened, or it 
will be otherwife impoſſible to account. 'for Henry's procla- 
mation, forbidding his ſubje&s, of what degree or quality 
ſoever, going to Ireland; interdicting even ſhips, on any ac- 
count to enter the Iriſh ports, and requiring all Engliſh in 
that country, on pain of confiſcation of their eſtates and death 
to return home directly. By this means, he knew Strongbow 
was in his power, and that he muft either periſh or come 
into his meaſures. His title was but precarious, and his ſub- 
jects probably not well reconciled to be governed by a fo- 

reigner. By the laws of Ireland, the male line always ſuc- 
ceeded, and Roderic had young Art yet in his hands. Thus 
circumſtanced, the new king of Leinſter reſolved on the 
only expedient left him, which was, to offer implicit obedi- 
ence to Henry, and to this purpoſe ſent Raymond to make 
ſubmiſſion in his name, and to remain as an hoſtage for his 
fidelity. But Henry, too politic, could not be ſo put off. 
He ſent back his general to let his maſter know, that if 


he did not in perſon repair to him, he ſhould feel the whole 
force 
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force of his reſentment. In the power of an imperious prince 
he had no alternative. Strongbow obeyed : he waited on the 
king at Pembroke, and was received with marks of high diſ- 
pleaſure. To ſooth Henry, I ſuppoſe he here firſt ſtarted 
the notion of his attempting the whole kingdom of Ireland, 
which from the great diviſions and jealouſies amongſt them- 
ſelves, ſeemed no hard matter. Thus determined, ſecured of 
one province by the poſſeſſion of its prince, and probably 
aſſured of another, by their hatred to the reigning monarch, 
Henry, at the head of 500 knights, 4000 ſoldiers, and a 
gallant train of nobles, landed at Waterford the latter end 
of October, 1172, and was immediaiely put into poſſeſſion 
of the city by Strongbow, who there in the preſence of 
the army, did homage to Henry for his kingdom of 
Leinſter; that is, paid him the ſame homage he offered to 
Roderic, and which the provincial kings conſtantly did to the 
reigning monarchs of Ireland. Here we ſee Henry at the 
head of a potent army, ſupported by one entire province, 
ready to fall upon the reſt; and theſe, inſtead of uniting in 
the common cauſe of their country, ſuffering private revenge 
to get the better of public virtue. The princes of Mun- 
ſter more incenſed againſt Roderic, than diſpleaſed at Henry's 
invaſion, ſet an example of ſubmiſſion to the reſt of their 
countrymen ; and the ſucceſſors of the expellers of the Danes, 
were the firſt to bend their neck, to an Engliſh yoke ! The king 
of South-Munſter, here, did him homage for his country, as 
did ſoon after, the king of North-Munſter, at Caſhell. He 
alſo received the ſubmiſſion of the Offorians, and in Dublin, 
of the nobility of Leinſter. The Monarch, tho' {till at the 
head of a powerful army, ſaw it impoſſible to oppoſe the 


torrent. 
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torrent. He, and Henry, had an interview on the banks of 
the Shannon, where, though nothing was finally concluded, 
yet it gave riſe to a peace, ſoon after made at Windſor by 
the archbiſhop of Dublin, his chancellor, the archbiſhop of 
Tuam, and others on his fide, with Henry's miniſters ; whilſt 
the great and powerful kingdom of Ulſter ſeemed totally uncon- 
cerned at this moſt aſtoniſhing revolution ! 

Here we ſee Henry acknowledged monarch of Ireland by 
three fourths of the nation. But it now becomes material 
to know what was this power. The monarch who was choſen 
from the provincial kings, was very much circumſcribed in 
point of power. Though in his regal capacity, he might 
make peace or war, at the I of his own country, yet not in 
his monarchial. He could not make war, he could not raiſe 
troops, except upon invaſions, or public calamities ; nor even 
then without the participation of the great eſtates of the king- 
dom, legally convened. The tributes paid by the different 
provinces to the monarchs, were every where known, ſo that 
there was no fear of exactions; and theſe were ſo moderate, 
that tho' by them he was made reſpectable, yet he was never too 
formidable for the people. The province of Meath, the Do- 
main of the monarch's, by the Daniſh wars, had long been 
wreſted from them, and formed a kind of a fifth province. 
Such were the powers legally allowed to the Iriſh emperors, 
and no more did Henry pretend to. It is true, he reclaimed 
the province of Meath, unlawfully ufurped from the monarchy, 
and the government of it he conferred on Hugh de Lacy. 

Sir John Davis gives as one reaſon why Ireland was never 
ſubdued, Henry's not cauſing the laws of England to be re- 
ceived here. This would look like conqueſt indeed ; and who- 

ever 
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ever will- make che weubse GP ethmigg ict nb ihafxSuur- ef 
this prince, will find few more dfbitious ar any les ſo- 
licitous, as to the means of gratifying chis paſſion. It was 
a monſtrous. doquiſttion, witkdut ſtrileing a fhgle blow, the power 
he hach already u Had ne at more, in all human 
Probability he would Have forfiätek the whole! Ruch Strong 
bow and his people would be the firſt to oppoſe him; ſinte we 
ſee this laſt prince exereiſe every act of royalty as well -whilft 
Henry was in the kingdom, as when he departed! Whilft 
the latter reſided in Dublin, Strongbou- kept his court at Kil- 
dare: he beſtowed tracts of land, entire counties, and large 
cities on his favourites: he made peace and war, formed his 
alliances, puniſhed, as well as . rewarded, perſons of the firſt 
rank; Which if not evident ſigiis of Ferit)! ies will be hard 
to determine What are. Beſides theſe marks of regal ftate, 
preſerved! and- -exerciſed by 'Strongbow, wwe find the fame con- 
tinued to his family: the princeſs Iſabella, his daughter, by 
Eava, queen of Leinſter, being afterwards married to William 
Marſhall, had, from king J hn, 4 confirmation of all the 
power and authority derived to her from her blood; and her 
ſons were fo many feudatory princes of Leinſter, * 

Thus it appears to demonſtration, that all the power that 
Henry or "his ſuccelfors could pretend. to over Ireland, even ap- 
Pang the monarchy hereditary, . which we ſee under the native 
princes was not the caſe, was no more than that which 
the laws of the kingdom preſcribed. And here. I cannot 
ſuppreſs my aſtoniſhment, at the vague manner in which Sir 
Richard Bolton, Mr. D Arcy, Mr. Molyneaux, Dr. Lucas, 
Mr. F a and many other zealous adyocates f for the honour 


and independence of their country, reaſon. on this ſubjeck. 
Theſe gentlemen, without ever enquiring into the antient con- 
* K k ſtitution 
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| Theks princes excrdlad/:ab'Shr "John Divis,-in James L's reign, 


0 Peres 2nd kn; kept courts iche g amin 
cauſes, und for the receipt f their hereditary revenues, in 
their different territories!" "They went further: agreed to be 
18 b the antient laws of the land; changed their 
foreign, took Iriſh names. Thus the chiefs af the Ge- 
raldines of Munſter and Leinſter took the name of Mac 
Thomas; theſe of Kerry, Mac Morrice; the White Knight, 
Mac Gibbon. Of the Bourkes ef Connaught; the Clan- 
rickard family were called, Mac William Bichter ; and! theſe 
of Mayo, Mae William Ouchter; the collateral branches, other 
names ; as Mac Hobert, Mae Walter, Mac David, Gc. The 
Nangles called themſelves Mae Coſtello; the Beeminghams, 
Mac Phebris; the Butlers, Mac Pierce; the Barrets, Mac Pha- 
dins; the Barrys, Mac Adam; the Condons; Mae Moige'; the 
Dexters, Mac Jordan; the Poers, Mac Shere; the Stapleton's, 
Mic Gall-duff; the Freins, Mac Rinki; the Fitz-Simmons's, 
Mae Reider, Ge. In Thert, "they "adopted all the laws and 
cuſtoms of thieir country”; and, as ſome Engiih writers expreſs 
it, became more Iriſh, than the nere Iriſh tbemſaluer? Ga 
 Strongbow leaving no Heirs male, and tlie Triſh not beng able 
to agree amongſt themſelves about the election of a monarch, 
capable of redrefſing the great abuſes inf tlie ſrate, (tough 
it appears that a propoſal to this purpoſe Was made to the 
| ſacceſfor of Roderie, by the princes of the Kin gdofn, and 
would probably have bern rigorouſly carried into execu- 
tibn, but for the "faddeh death of this "king (66ti after the 
conferences "were opened) ile Trim of ihe” pale, 3 ac fn 
ledged a kind of ſubjection to the king of cha but 
this vis only as monarch of the kitigd&m, finde Hls title in 
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different »governots therefore flattered theſe great 2 ; 
retalled a their mpmaries// their Englith3, anceſtry ; and it 
iselmoröeclthan probable, chat 'tog:theſs; careſſes they added 


_ thriatss: that: High rooiildvvonlys hope to Preſerye ., themſelves 


in Trelanil by abſollutelyſ depending on England; and that 
if Bnce this union became diſſolved, they! muſt expect to 
he:::dxpelied:! ther kinguam o by the: Aborigines, Nh O, looked 
upbd >them -as-affurperso2\Though the experience. of. the dit 
{gxent-aadventtergen hes lite them had formerly, jinvaded 
the kingdom and enjoyed their acquiſitions peaceably, ſhould 
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to compleat the ruin of this unhappy kingdom, an act paſſed, 
which humanity' Hould tremble at the recital of; and which 
was too. well, obſeryed to render its authenticity doubtful, 
fince We find it in force ſo early, as the days of Edward l. 
By this infernal act, murder, robbery, and every kind of vio- 
lence, got the ſanction of law; an Engliſhman ef "the pale, 
who killed a Merus Hibernicus, had but to appear in court, 
prove the deceaſed of pure Iriſh blood, and he was at once 
acquitted of any crime] But leſt the whole nation ſhould 
become alarmed, and ſtill more to diſtract and divide them, 
chis Ta\y did not include all the "Triſh" in the proſeription. 
The 6 Briens, the 6 Cavenaghs, the 6 Neals, the 6 Con- 
nors, aid 6 Mea Laughlins of Meath were excepted: Such 
as claimed theſe names, might tend to, and ſometitmics did 
obtain' fedrefl: By theſe means, like the Jes in Caldan, 
ey Phindered" with impunity ' the pod? defenceleſs bordering 
„and were often recriminated on by them. Yet, not- 
| we >Ar: +ida this blood- thirſt policy, we find the intereſt of 
the kings of England, very little advanced in the pale ande f it 
appears, by Sir Richard Edgcombe's Journal, fo late as the year 
1488, that when, he wanted lord Kildare, and che nobles 6f 
the pale, to ſubject their eſtates to forfeiture, in caſe they 
oppoſed Henry VII. and his ſuccefſbrs, they abſolutely re- 
fiel this clauſe, though willing to take an oath of fealty ; 
declaring J pla words, that rather than ſubmit to it, Te they 
5 would" become Triſh, every "of © them.. ct 
This Act was ſuch an encouragement to fraud, rapine, and 
murder, that as a check upon any, kind of intercourſe. with, 
br confidehce i in the Engliſh,” the Arith had à proverb; and 
"moſt of © their reinarkable ayings my reduced | to verſe.” 
Nac 


* Davis's Hiſtory of ireland. 
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he ſtate, of che nde IW. e eee. policy, 

d meſt affeRingly. deſcribed in the king of Ulſter's lettet to 
John XXII. chen pope . Vour predeceſſor (he cries) Adrian 
IV. who was by birth an Engliſhman, inſtead of puniſhing 
7 — — for invading, che rights of the church, and; the mur- 
« ther, of the archbiſhop: of ' Canterbury, has delivered. up. our 
“ nation. as a prey, to his countrymen, or indeed rather to 
55 monſters, whoſe cruelties are unparallelled. More ſubtle than 
«« foxes, they ſurprize and deſtroy: us, &c. &c.” .. But there 
is one. part of this letter, which accounts more for the want 
of union amongſt the Iriſn, than if whole volumes had been 
written on .the ſubje ect. Every one knows their great attach 
ment to the cauſe of religion, and what they have ſuffered 
on this account. It appears here to have had too great a 
Weight. During the courſe. of ſo many centuries, (conti- 
« nues the prince) « our ſoyereigns jealous of their glory, never 
« would ſuffer their independence to be called in queſtion. 
% Invaded more than once by foreign powers, they wanted 
* neither courage to attack, nor force to repel their enemies, 
170 and give freedom to their country. But that ſpirit which 
. "they. oppoſed. to. force, they would got to the ſimple de- 


«©, cree of Adrian, your are] 1 | 


d 
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6 Even the Elizabethian wers Seerned directed by the | fame 
ſpirit of devaſtation as the former ones; and we have Carew's 
* evidence, who was then preſident of Munſter, to prove 
This commfander bluſhed not to own, that he employed 
1 to murder three Iriſh'chiefs, whom he could not ſub- 
due. Ile received the private ſubmiſſion of Nangle, upon 
conditions that he would piſtol John Fitz Thomas of Deſ- 
mond, in his fortreſs of Lough-Ghuir (by whom he was highly 
truſted) and after this, under pretence of relating the mis- 
fortune to the earl his brother, to murder him alfo. But 
_ juſt as the villain was about to execute his bloody deed, he 
was diſcovered by Mr. Coppinger, who ſtruck the piſtol out 
of his hand, and tho well mounted, ſeized him, and he was 
next day executed. Carew entered into treaty with 6 Con- 
nor, to ſeize the earl of Deſmond; and afterwards compelled 
tbe White Knight to give up this chief of his race and 
blood! He fined and confined Geoffry Galway, mayer af Li- 
merick, for refuſing to give up a ſoldier to be tried. by mi- 
litary laws, who was detected of theft in that city; and this: 
mme was no leſs a fum than four hundred pounds ! None 
of the Triſh gentry were to enter Cork, but ſach as he re- 
ceived into his protection; and when theſe appeared, they 
were ſeized and confined as traitors l Yet” one of the Mac 
Carthies ventured to Cork, without any protection, but What 
zoo head of cattle could procure him, and him the profident 
pronounced, an inoffenſive man! The very letters of the Triſh 
chiefs, to foreign princes, which he intercepted and publiſhed, 

in the work before us, deſcribe moſt feelingly the e 
of theſe times; and it would haye been much mars to his. he- 

nour, and that of che Engliſh wait. bad Shs never pete, 
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aridaſbwvithoubtefatation: As- ey mow stand they: are lo 
many tæcords of fhets. :Deſmond's letter (ho was himſelf: of 
Engl blodd)/ to the king af Spain, runs thus: I hams 
ben flute your imperial majeſty, giving your highneſs to 
at untlerſtand the grædt miſrry and violent order wherewith we 
cane oblong! time appreſt by the Engliſh nation. Their. go- 
t vernment is ſuch, as Pharaoh 4im/elf neyer uſed ; for the 
{{icoritent not themſelves: with all temporal ſuperiority, but 

<5; by -cruchtyi; deſire our blood, and perpetual}. deſtruction, to 

10 Plot. c the! while: nememb ramae f our \pofteraty. 6 Sullivan 

4! Beare's letter do tllis prince, ais æqually affecting; and in that 
to the. earl o Carenpa, he requeſts, either | ſpeedy relief, or 
the ſpeedyſending a ſhip to rective him, his wife and chil. 

eden, toi ſave; them tom the hands of theſe moſt merci- 
e leſs, enemies, making: choice father to forſake — iz 
% heritance, friends, followers,, and. goods, r * "er 
«« fo gbeir maf graceles pardan.and promiſe 1”. bank H bold. 
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edt bun ; Wio irt n tet d ba eg ads wel yi! 
Hugo dritencer 016. congueh, mere minutely ;exanined, and fer 
_Futed. . . Iriſh, countries. governed by their own. princes: and las. 
* e pretended attainger, of Neal, examined. and expoſed. 
The e , Pug he lep, be prof E foreign... dyminion. 
eld 4s fan fe ug og ers, acer ertended beyond, the 
Jn, When agreed cad received hy, the: entire kingdom, and 
* hat, condition. True reaſons. aui they. bad geen, for. ſo 
boli Periods: henfined; ta. he. pale only, and from this, , many 
ne n tia; her ied; of Iriſb i hiſtory cinveftigated; 


es N r ib Walt 10 of the la Cob 
Seinen 10 the honour and dignity of this antient im- 
perial kingdom, and to the preſent * Iriſh ; and as no 
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one has hitherto conſidered this affair in the proper light, in 
which it ought to be conſidered, I ſhall be as clear and ex- 
plicit on it, as the nature of this work will permit. 

. The arts uſed by the Engliſh miniſtry to divide this nation, 
by. prevailing on the new Iriſh, to form a ſyſtem of laws, and 
adopt a policy ſubverſive of the independency of their native 
country, muſt have greatly weakened it. Inſtead of one pow- 
erful kingdom, which they ought to have been, they became 
two diſtin& nations, inhabiting the ſame land. The laws after 
the Engliſh modus were -/o/ely confined to what was called the 
pale 3 and this diſtrict comprehended the counties of Dublin, 
Kildare, Meath, and Uriel, only. Except theſe and the cities 
of Dublin, Waterford, Cork and Limerick, the reſt of the king- 
dom acknowledged no laws but the antient ones of their country, 
from the origin of the Iriſh monarchy, to the days of James I. in- 
cluſive. This is partly confirmed by Sir James Davis“: Tho” 
«a; prince aflume the title of ſovereign of an entire coun- 
«« try, (as our kings did of all Ireland) yet if there be 7409 thirds 
“ of that country, wherein he cannot puniſh treaſon, murder, 
* or theft; if the juriſdiction of his ordinary courts of juſtice, 
«doth not extend to theſe parts; if he have no certain reve- 
« nues, no eſcheats or forfeitures, I cannot ſay, that ſuch a 
« country is conquered.” So little pretences had they to con- 
queſt, that, when Sir William Windſore, in the 47th. of Ed- 
ward III. was ſent to Ireland, and that 203 years after the firſt 
invaſion, and who, as Davis notes, ſpent more time in the ſer- 
vice than any Engliſhman then living, yet did he himſelf con- 
feſs, that he could never have acceſs, to underitand, or know 
«« their countries.” Nay even in the kingdom of Leinſter, 
where the power of the Engliſh was greateſt, we may judge in 


* Davis's Hiſtory of Ireland, p. 9. gp 


> 
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what allitnitedſtate it was, by Richard che ſecond's famous invaſion. 


This, which: happened in 1399, in which no leſs than 4000 men 


| linquiſhing their feudatory rights in their different countries. 


at arms, and 30, oo0 archers were employed to reduce Mac Mur- 
rough, (who my copy of this expedition calls king of Ireland, 
but ho in fact Was but king of Leinſter, or rather thoſe parts 
of it where the Iriſh collected together, adhered to the antient 
conſtitution of their country, and oppoſed the inroads of their 
rapacious neighbours,) produced no other effect than the ſub- 
miſſions of Mac Murrough, & Morra, 6 Cinſellagh, 6 Nolan, Ce. 
to this prince, as monarch of Ireland, without theſe chiefs re- 
Above à century after, when the ſtate in Dublin requeſted of 
M Guire permiſſion to ſend a ſheriff into his country, he con- 
ſented, *© provided they would fix his Erie, fo that if he hap- 
« pened to be lain,” by any of his ſubjects, he ſhould know 
« how much money was to be raiſed on the country.” | 
In 1 560, 6 Neal, who, rejecting the title of earl, accepted by 
his father, was, as his predeceſſors, crowned king of Ulſter, and 
waged war againſt Elizabeth; by the earneſt entreaties of lord 
Kildare, as Cambden notes *, was prevailed upon to lay down 
his arms, and make peace with this princeſs. In 1562, our 
author tells us +, he made a viſit to London, agreeable to a 
promiſe he made the preceding year, and appeared at court, with 
« his guard of Galloglach's, bare-headed, armed with axes, 
« their hair flowing in locks on their ſhoulders, on which were 
4 yellow ſurplices died in ſaffron, with long ſleeves, ſhort coats, 
«. and thrum jackets, at which ſtrange fight the people were 
« much ſurpriſed.” Here we are told, he made his ſubmiſſion 
to the queen. But what was this ſubmiſſion ? juſt ſuch as the 
kings of England formerly made to the kings of France, for 
| | Se outs Ie their 
Annal. rerum Anglic. & Hibern. Regn. Elia. p. 62. + Ibid. p. 78, &c. 
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their dutchies of Acquitain and Normandy ; and ſuch as every 
- provincial Iriſh prince paid to his monarch ! Did this ſubmiſſion 

imply an acknowledgment of the force of Engliſh legiſlation, 

or Iriſh acts of parliament? moſt aſſuredly it did not; and even 

Camden, the impolite Camden himſelf, furniſhes the proofs, 

For on the Engliſh council's aſking this prince, by what law 
he pretended to exclude Hugh, the ſon of his brother Matthew, 
from the ſucceſſion ? he fernly anſwered, that he was baſe- 
born, and by the laws of his couutry, was incapable of go- 
vernment.“ As to the tender which his father Con made, to 
Henry VIII. it could not bind or affect him, as any conceſſions 
he might make, could be in force during his own life only ; nor 
could even theſe be deemed legal, unleſs having the ſanc- 
tion of the governors and people, by whom he was elected. As 
to himſelf, he was by all laws, human and divine, by the voice 
of the people, and by the law of ſucceſſion or tanefrie, pro- 
claimed 6 Neale; nor did he aſſume greater power in his domi- 
nions, than what. his anceſtors from remote antiquity enjoyed. 
Will any ſenfible man after this, ſay, that the Iriſh acknowledged 
any power in the laws of England to bind them ? Is not this 
the language of a prince, ſcorning any reſtraints, but what the 
antient laws of his own country impoſed ? What can be made of 
the anſwer which lord Kildare, and the nobility and gentry of the 
pale, made 1488, to Sir Richard Edgcombe's demand, from 
Henry VII. that they would become Iriſh, every of them?” 
Is not this as much as to ſay, we will reje& theſe laws, which 
« we have hitherto — to be ruled by, and adopt thoſe of the 
% kingdom? 

I ſhall not however pretend to conceal from my reader, that 
this prince after his death, was attainted by the parliament of 
the pale, and his dominions, being the fifth part of Ireland, 

| LI 2 con- 
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coifiſcited +6 theerown! "This indeed would ſeem like the pu- 


naten aus to n febel. I have read this curious act over and 


over, and find in it ſomething | very extraordinary. As Elizabeth 
Uke her father, Was known to be of à mild, gentle diſpoſition, 
and like him to have a tender conſeience, theſe flimſy courtiers 
of tlie pale, to reconcile this aa to her known Juſtice, ſet forth | 
that her anceſtors, "kings of England, from the moſt remote an- 
tiquity, hack 4 claim to this kingdom; and that her aſſuming 
the dominion over Ulſter was only diſpoſſeſſing uſurpers, ſuch as 
the 6 Neals were, as they could prove from books, wrote in 
Iriſh, Latin, and Englith. Every ſenſible examiner, will na- 
turally aſk; if 6 Neal was really a rebel, where yas the neceſſity 
to bring in all theſe proofs, to juſtify this meaſure ? If a ſub- 


ject, ſurely his appearing in arms againſt his ſovereign. was in it- 
ſelf reaſon enough to attaint him. Are the attainders of lord 


Kildare, in Henry VIIIth's time, and Baltinglaſs i in Elizabeth's 
time thus worded ? But though this act proclaims the indiſputa- 
ble right to the poſſeſſion of & Neal's territories ; yet it would 
ſeem, as if all the proofs they advanced, though fo well authen- 


ticated, were totally unknown to the Iriſh nation; otherwiſe it 


will be impoſſible to reconcile the following part of it to ſenſe ; 


* and foraſmuch as the name of o Neal in the judgments of the 


uncivil people of this realm, doth carry in itſelf ſo great a ſove- 
reignty, as they ſuppoſe, that all the lords and people of Ulſter, 
ſhould rather live in ſervitude to that name, than in ſubjection to 
the crown of England. Be it therefore, Sc. Thus was the 
name of 6 Neal, with the power and dignity of the race, for 
ever annihilated ; and a prince acknowledged and obeyed as ſuch 


during his life time; who conſtantly boaſted that he never made 


peace with Elizabeth, but at her own requeſt ; after his death, 


treated with all the indignity due to a rebel. But a princeſs, 


I who 
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e aca put t dench 4 dutend hof only came to ſeek an 
aſylum in her ebuntry, from the rage of her own factious ſub- 
jects, may y well be excuſed for a flip of this kind. And had this 
famous * force to deface and ede dae c def 
Juſt as muell as if it had been thundefed out dgainſt an emperor 
of Indoſtan, or à Sophi”'6f Petfia ! Trelch Livioch ſuctecded 
Shane in the kingdom of Ulſter; and a fifteen' years bloody war 
waged againſt this princeſs, and which ceaſed not till her death, 
proves what little power the parliament of the pale, or the En- 
gliſh nation, had over this province, and how lttle their as 
were known, or conſidered by them. 

If it any time the Iriſh accepted of the Engliſh laws, as it 
is clear to me they never did, yet could it no more imply a con- 
queſt, than the preſent empreſs « of Ruſſia 8 receiving into her new 
code of laws, Engliſh ſtatutes, would, the acquiſition of Pruſſia. 
Hear Cooke upon Lyttleton, p. 141.“ It was ordained and 
% enacted, that Ireland ſhould be governed by the laws of Eng- 
« land, which of, many of . the Triſhmeni, according to, their 
4 own deſire, was "fully accepted and obeyed; and of many 
10 of, the ſame, was ſoon after abſolutely rejected, preferring their 
« Brehon law, before the juſt and honourable one of England.” 
Indeed the antient Iriſh, accuſtomed to a perfect legiſlation, from 
the remoteſt antiquity, no doubt conceived an hearty deteſtation, 
for a ſyſtem of laws, which the very. framers of & ſcarce ob- 
« ſerved eight days after paſling,” as baron Finglaſs declares ! 
But that no doubt may remain, as to this matter, let the acts 
themſelves declare their force and extent. At a parliament held 
at Trim, ann. 25. Hen. 6. cap. 4. it is enacted, That where- 
% as there is no difference in dreſs between the Engliſh mar- 
« chers, and Iriſh enemies; for the future no. man ſhall be 
« taken for an Engliſhman, who has not his upper lip ſhaven ; 
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— ue wigs the Eaglith, contrary there- 

**-to, chen will ir be lowful. to ſeize. him, and his goods, as an 
Lich enemy. Cap. 5, „ If any Irith be received as the king's 
biet, and. that h.transgrefs the la, then may he be ſeized, 
Zee gods and, chattels, as if he never had been a liege 
mag. Ana- 5, Edwt 4üi. it is coated, that © every Iriſh- 
< man hes dwells amongſt; the Engliſhmen in the counties of 
2 Dublin, Meath, Uriel, and Kildare, ſhall. dreſs like Engliſh- 
* mens, and take Engliſh names. Cap. 6. 45 Whereas foreign 
u veſſels, do. gk, on the. coaſts, of the king's Iriſh enemies, by 
which they are greatly ſtrengthened in their harneſs, armour, 
<<. and other neceſſaries, beſides large tributes of money, given 
«« by every of ſaid ſhips,” &. Amongſt the many acts paſſed 
at Drogheda. ir in the ſo much talked of adminiſtration of Sir Ed- 
ward Poinings, and that after that famous one, by which it was 
forbidden to hold a parliament here, till the acts were certified 
into England, cap. 8. in which the ſtatutes of Kilkenny are con- 
firmod. it is obſerved, that this act does not bind * theſe who 
« will, that every ſubj ject mall ride in a faddle, and theſe that 
4 ſpeak the languag e of the Iriſh. * Cap. 13. enacts, that < who- 
« ever fiir up "he 1 Iriſhrie or Engliſhrie to make war againſt the 
«« king or his lieutenant, be guilty of treaſon.” Cap. 17. for- 
bids the making Peace or war with the Iriſh « enemies, without 
permiſſion of the governor. In the 28th of Henry VIII. cap. 
11. is a ſtatute forbidding the king's ſubjects, for the future, 
to pay any kind of tribute to his Iriſh enemies, for protect- 
ing their towns, &c. Cap. 15. directs the uſe of the Engliſh 
dreſs, language, &c. and is particularly confined to the. pale. 

In the 334 of Henry VII. cap. 4. is an act too remark- 
able to be paſſed by, called the act of conſanguinity, the pre- 
amble to which 1 is as follows : % Whereas the king's obeyſant 
* ſubjects 
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«ſubjects of this land, either by conſanguinity or affinity, 
© which is univerſally ſpread betwirt them, by reaſon, rbar 
« they' are inhabited" in ſo ſmall a compaſs, or circuit, and re- 
1 ſtrained' by eſtatute to marry with the Ii Nation,” &c. In 
the 3d ef Philip and Mary, is an act to turn waſte grounds, 
i. e. towns and villages, not acknowledging Engliſh legillation, 
into Shire grounds. In the fith of Elisabeth, cap. 9. is ſuch 
another, with this preamble : «© Whereas. ſundry outrages are 
committed in countries, territories, cantreds, tums and vil- 
« lages, of this land, not being ſhire ground, the lord chancel- 
, lor or keeper of _ _—_ "ſhall be e to form Wr 
«© into ſhire and. i anom wont of 2192200 4991977 10 
In all the acts eb to the reign of Toner I. indulive, we 
e meet the expreſſions of Engliſh rebels, to ſuch of the 
new Iriſh as adhered to che antient laws of their country, and 
Irin enemies to the Aborigines; words which Aiſtinguiſh in 
the cleareſt manner, that all thieſe ſtatutes regarded a little colony 
pent up in a little corner of the kingdom only and no others. 
As well might it be ſaid, that an ordinance of the ſtates of 
Genoa or Florence bound all Italy, as that any of theſe acts 
bound th Iriſh! nation l But who were the enemies of this little 
odlony ? not all the Iriſh; but the borderers. Theſe were the 
6 Byrnes and 6 Tooles, who frequently ſtruck! terror into the 
city of Dublin it{elf They were the 6 Cavenaghs, the 6 Moores, 
the 8 Einſellaghs, the 6 Connors, 6 \Demphies, 6 Ferrals, 
6 Whaughlins, o Maddens,” Mac Geoghegans, Mac Coghlans, 
Ge. 80 late as Philip and Mary, was the countries of Leix, 
Offaly, Ge. taken from the 6 Moores and 6 Connors, made 
ſhire ground, and in honour of them called the King and Queen's 
Counties; and ꝓet in the ſucceeding reign, the antient proprie- 
tors 3 themſelves of their eſtates. About the fame time 
Annaly, 
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Anndly; taken from theo & Eerrals, was erected into a county, 
ant called the county of Longfard. aud Meath was divided 
into two counties. But when James I. ſucceeded to the throne, 
then, and not befote, did all te Iriſh agree to he governed by the 
Engliſm madus, and then, for; the firſt time, were theſe laws 
paivecally rocrived. /Foexplain why chis altrration took place, 
which; the. power of England could not, for. near 500 years 
preceding this, effect. our readers muſt be informed, that Scot- 
land being originally à colony from Ireland, and her princes de- 
ſqended fm the foyal line f Mila, the cloſeſt; friendſhip 
onſtantiy ſuhſiſtad . betuusen the{itwg;coutttries. - In 1375, the 
Iriſh princes, not able to agree amongſt themſelves, whom they 
mould elect to the monarchy, to: xeſtore peace and dignity! to 
their country, reſolyed to invite Edward Bruce brother tothe 
king of Seats, to Irelanda ho a accordingly proclaitned mo- 
narchiuby a a very conſiderable Party, and ſome oß the new; Iriſh 
particularly ſthe Lacys, &c. were ſuſpticted to have engaged deep- 
ly in this cauſe; and others of them gave hoſtages: for their fide- 
Ly. Dutiag the reign. of Eliaabeth. James, was in ſecret allir 
ange with Neal and the other Iriſh chiefs q and on his ſuc 
ceſſion i fo the Engliſh crown, was joyfully acknowledged mo- 
narch of Ireland, by the äntient as well as later natives. If 
any one doubts: this account, let him conſult Sir John Davis's 
works then attorney-general: let him ꝑeruſe the firſt: and fifth 
acts of that reign-3: and gap. vi. anno 10 & 11 Caroli ptimi. 
anden. that the. Iriſh have ſuffered ſo much for that 
; and that they witch pleaſure ſee, in his preſent majeſty, all 


ms amiable qualities, for which the great houſe of Caſhel were 
formerly e renowned. {41h nnd lo noond of Die bn 
hilft I am engaged in kassen engl n b * 
unfair in me to - * what has been poſitively affirmed. 

rah That 


a E Euer 


That king lehne Munſbeg binder dntaayelvecounr 
ties Be it ſſo; ; [though cvery(onetknows that Leinſter alone con- 
tains ſo many. But will this her deemed; ſufficient proof, that 
theſe twoi!kingdoms! received! the laws England ſo early? Jf 


pretended'to be obtrudedii on him he having given; up the: cities 
of Dublin, with the adjicent/countfy,! and all the pdrts of Lein- 


ſter to king Henry, for a peacedble: poſſeſſion off the remainder, 


as is particularly; expreſied-in that; famous act of attainder againſt 
d' Neal; why ſhould weiſuppaſe thelkings of che twaMoriſters more 
paſſive and obſequious to Henry, than the king of Leinſter? They 
ſaw the monarchy wreſted from them by the ſuperior power of the 
late king of Connaught. They hated: that houſe much for this; 
but much more for tlie deyaſtations committed on their country. It 
was no great metit in them, (every one who knows the human mind 
will agree, to conſent to transfer themonarchy, which they could no 
longer hope to poſſeſs, from a line chey deteſted to another. The an- 


nals of all countries are full of the melancholy effects which am- 1 


bitioh ot revenge inſpire; and to go no farther than Spain, its 
hiſtory affords a molt ſtriking proof thereof, in the caſe. of unt 
Julian; who, unable any other lay to gratify his revenge for the 
violence committed on his daughter by Roderic, the king, 
in 7135 called in the Saracens: to his aſſiſtance, who conquered 
almoſt the entire kingdom, and kept its inhabitants in miſerable 


ſubjection for 00 years. But though theſe: princes readily gave 
up t Henry, their pretenſions to al ſtate they could not hope to 


enjoy, yet we cannot ſuppoſe them ſuch ſots, as peaceably to 
reſign to him a power they were actually poſſeſſed of. Ac- 
cepting of the laws of England, was totally annihilating their 
own juriſdiction ; beſides, the Iriſn monarchs were appointed, as 
155 eee not the perverters, of the . Henry 
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Stronghow accepted them not; un ae know: they were not den 
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Anndly, taken from the 6:Ferrals, was erected into a county, 
and: called | the county of Longford. and Meath was divided 
into two counties. But when James l. ſucceeded to the throne, 
then, and not befote, did all the Iriſh agree to be governed by the 
Engliſn modus, and then, for the firſt time, were theſe laws - 
univerſally received. ;,/Fo:explain,why this alteration took place, 
which; the. power: of Bnglandicould!- not, for near 500 years 
preceding this, effect. our readers muſt be informed, that Scot- 
land being originally à colony from Ireland, and her princes de- 
ſoended from the royal line of Aſilcfius, the cloſeſt friendſhip 
conſtantly ſuhſiſted between the two, countries. - In 1315, the 
Iriſh princes, not able to agree amongſt themſelyves, whom they 
ſhould. elect to the monarchy, to reſtore peace and dignity to 
their country, reſolved to invite Edward Bruce, brother to the 
king of Scots, to Ireland who was accordingly proclaimed mo- 
narcha by a very conſiderable party, and ſome of the new. Iriſh, 
particularly the Lacys, c. were ſuſpected to have engaged deep- 
ly in this cauſe; and others of them gave hoſtages for their fide- 
lity. , During the reign of Elizabeth, James was in ſeoret alli 
ance with 6, Neal and the other Ixiſh chiefs; and on his-ſuc- 
ceſſion i to the Engliſh crown, was joyfully acknowledged mo- 
narch of Ireland, by the äantient as well as later natives. If 
any one doubts: this account, let him conſult Sir John Davis's 
works, then attorney - general: let him peruſe the firſt and fifth 
acts of that reign; and cap. vi. anno 10 & 11, Caroli ptimi. 
From hence it is, that the Iriſh have ſuffered ſo much for that 
race; and that they with pleaſure ſee, in his preſent majeſty, all 
the amiable qualities, for which Ge great g of S were 
formerly ſo renoẽmec. 
Whilſt] am pd 10 this tg enquiry, it weowld be 
r 0 me to pale unnoticed, what has been poſitively affirmed. 
That 
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That king Jahn divided: Muaſtec ed Leigſber inte delve gouny 
ties Be it fo chougb evetyſonei leo that Leinſter alone con- 
tains ſo many. But will; this ber deemed; ſufficient proof, that 
theſe two kingdom received the laws England ſo carly? Af 
Strongbow accepted them not, as π En tliey were not dyen 
pretended to be obtruded on him ihe having given up the cities 
of Dublin, with the adjacent countfy, and all the pdrts of Lein- 
ſter to king Henry, for a peaceable; poſſeſſion of the remainder, 
as is particularly; expreſſed in that famous act of attainder againſt 
0. Neal; why ſhould we ſuppoſe che kings of the two Munſters more 
paſſive and obſequious to Henry, than the king of Leiniſter? They 
ſaw the monarchy wreſted from them by the ſuperior power of the 
late king of Connaught. They hated that houſe much. for. this ; 
but much more for the devaſtations committed on their country. It 
was no great merit in them, 'evety one who knows the human mind 
willagree, to conſent to transfer themonarchy, which they could no 
longer hope to poſſeſs, from a line they deteſted to another. The an- 


nals of all countries are full of the melancholy effects which am- os” 


bition or revenge inſpire; and to go no farther than Spain, its 
hiſtory affords a moſt ſtriking proof thereof, in the caſe of count 
Julian; who, unable any other way to gratify his revenge for the 
violence committed on his daughter by Roderic, the king, 
in 713, called in the Saracens: to his aſſiſtance, who conquered 
almoſt the entire kingdom, and kept its inhabitants in miſerable 
ſubjection for 700- years. But though theſe princes readily gave 
up to Henry, their pretenſions to a ſtate they could not hope to 
enjoy, yet we cannot ſuppoſe them ſuch ſots, as peaceably to 
reſign to him a power they were actually poſſeſſed of. Ac- 
cepting of the laws of England, was totally annihilating their 
own juriſdiction; beſides, the Iriſhi monarchs were appointed, as 
the Fr; not the perverters, of the nn. Henry 
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was ko Politie priuec een to pretend to ſuch innbyations, not- 
withſkinding what Engliſh writers have advanced.; It would not 
be the way to ingratiate himfälf with a nation; ſo attached 
to their antient cuſtam suf Jwalbus of their libetties as the 
Iriſh cvere, to introduce amongſt them at once, new laws 
and ne cuſtorns;, 2Butciis:Ithey: becarhe obedient to England 
ſo early; why, ebedlevery: factiũn the: ſubſequent period; to the 
days of Jamds I. flatly; hontradict it ? Even ſo late as 1599, 
does not Sir George Cara] himſelf bear teſtimony to the de- 
pofing:-of Daniels and the: i glecting of Florence Mac Carthy, 
voctö the iſtibe, tit led and! augtiority of Mac Carthy, or king 
ng 5" 12973 montialionw wid. 

I: havelalreadyu ſaid; bebauſe hiftory has affirmed, . and facts 
Jrowe:: it, that neithen the king of „Leinſter, NOT the other 
princes of Ireland, paid any: other ſubmiſſion: to Henry, than 
what: the ait int conſtitutionnof i the kingdom required from the 
provintial kings, ti the monarch. To whom were the Engliſh 
whoollowet the fortines-of the late, as well as preſent king 
of Leinſter attached, and oby whom, rewarded? ;;By: Mac Mur- 
rough, and: his! ſon .Strongbow«:; Did not the laſt, as king of 
Leinſter, male Di Viq, conftable of Leinſtet: ; which honour, 
by his daughter's marrying Philip de Prenderghaſt, deſcended 
to him according to the Iriſh modus? Was not de Clahul, 
appointed by him hereditary: marſhal of Leinſtet, another an- 
tient honour ? Didſhe not beftow immenſe tracts of land on others 
of his friends; and Ii ſuppoſe & Moore preſerved his rank of 
hereditary treaſurer? What then did Henry beſtow, and what 
had he to beſtow on his own favourites and followers ? 
6 Regan, principal ſecretary to the king of Leinſter, in his frag- 
ment, and the records of parliament juſtify the truth of his nar- 


. tells us, that as ſoon as the former got poſſeſſion of Water- 
ford, 
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ford, he made Robert Fitz Bernard governot ; undd when Strong- 
bow delivered up to Him the eity of Dublin, he pave the com- 
mand of it to Hugh de Lacy. He alſo beſtowed on the ſaid 
Hugh, the government of Meath; and to William Pitz Aldeme 
he gave Wexford: "Had he any other acquiſitions in Ireland? 
not à foot; and how he came by theſe. is briefly thus. By 
agreement with Strongbow, he Was to get into his Hands, the 
cities of Waterford, Dublin, and Wexford, with certain can- 
treds of land -adjacent to” Dublin, for ſupporting him againſt 
all enemies in his new kingdom; and as monarch of Ireland, 
he claimed 'the territory of Meath, a fifth province, taken at 
a very early period from the other four, to add & greater luſtre 
to the monarchy. This, by the confuſions occaſioned by the 
Daniſh wars, was erected into an independent principality, by 
the 6 Mac Laughlins, ſometimes: mee of N and now 
rechimed by Henry. od e nou L 

Thus we fee clearly; why the ns of athiabterit erred 
from the Engliſh modus, were- conſtantly confined to the pale, 
to the days of James I. This little territory, as I have often 
obſerved, comprehended the city and counties of Dublin, Kildare, 
Meath, and part of Uriel, taken from the antient proprietors, 
and by marriage devolving on the crown. 'T am ſenſible, that 
all this account will appear very new and very ſingular to people 
who, ſhamefully' neglecting the hiſtory and antiquities of their 
native country, ' know - much leſs of the nature of the revolution 
in queſtion, though ſo neceſſary to be known by them, than 
if it had happened in Japan or Cochin-China. It does not ap- 
pear that the king of Leinfter- had occaſion for the aſſiſtance 
of Henty to ſupport him in his Kingdom; but hiſtory is poſitive 
that Henry reſqjuired aid from him, to Carr yon his wars in France. 
* this aid Came ſo ſeaſonably, and proved fo uſeful, that as 
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an ackbowledpiment for zt, 6 R gan tells us, he reſtored. to that 
prince the vities 6f Waterford, Dublin, and, Wexford ; and after 
this periods in-his ware with the king of Scots, the ſame writer 


tells us, that zie The knights: of Ireland; put, themſelves as vo- 


_ «| hnitetrs; inte che king's: army. and by their aid, the king of 
«/Scots and eat bf Leleeſter were in battle defeated and taken 
4 priſdners.. By this Nappenre, that Strongbow was in every 
point of Iriſh! Jegiſlation, by f Marriage with Mac Murrough's 
daughter, by being;declared Righ-Damhna er preſumptive heir 
to. the crawn,. And by being acknowledged, and enjoying all 
the powers, of; teyaltz after his father s death, king of Lein- 
ſter in as; @mple'a, manner as any of- his predeceſſors. He dying 
without iſſue male, the ern of Leinſter devolved on his daug h- 
ter Es; and her children were ſo many feudatory princes of 


Leinſter, But , according to the. Iriſh law of Tamifrie or 
ſucceſſion, a female could not rule, the family of Mac Mur- 


rough. put in their claim to the crown of Leinſter, which was 
the ſource of much blood-ſhed, .. and great diviſions, for cen- 
turies. From his, fumple garration, ſupported by irrefragable 
facts, the diffieuttics and ginconfiftencies attending the accounts 
of this reyolution and its conſequences, will diſappear. Strong- 
bow's enjoying the cron of Leinſter, can no more be offered as 
a proof of the weakneſs and puſillanimity of the Iriſh. nation in 
former days, ithan, the prince: of, Orange with his Putchi troops, 
invading and reaching to the crown of Great-Britain, in the laſt 


century, can the power of England in his time. Great Dutch 
families were then founded: in Britain, as were great Engliſh ones, 


formerly, in Ireland; and I believe the Britiſh nation would 
de as little obliged $9 anxiehe, who ng. aſſerted: that this Ba- 


tavian prinee conquered Butain, a they: Were then with De. 
* who: 7 aa confident, let both | 
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revolutions be examined-with the moſt critical nicety, that every 
impartial enquirer will judge the pretences to a conqueſt of 
Ireland ſtill weaker. ' Strongbow's peaceable ſucceſſion will alſo 
explain why theſe great Irifh families, of Britiſh origin, who 

by alliances and other means, acquired ample - territories in 

- Ireland, never attempted to introduce Engliſh laws into them, 
nay, rejected and deſpiſed them. The inveſtigator of Iriſh 
annals will be no longer ſurpriſed, when he ſhall read, fo late 

as queen Elizabeth's days, that the ſons of Mac William, earl 

of Clanrickard, put to the ſword the people of Athenry, 
merely becauſe they attempted to introduce Engliſh cuſtoms 
there; or that the chiefs of them enjoyed petty ſovereignties, 
made peace and war, created knights, held courts of juſtice, 
exacted duties, and raiſed troops, at pleaſure. It is very true, 
that many of theſe lords attended and prefided at parliaments 
held in the pale; but will any one ſay, that they for themſelves, 
or. for their own people, paid any regard to theſe laws when 
they oppoſed their intereſt -or inclination ? Every period of 
our latter hiſtory, proves they did not. Henry VII. endea- 
voured to make the great Lords of Engliſh Origin, more de- 
pendent on the Engliſh Conſtitution ;. to which purpoſe, and 
the more effectually to ſecure him from any future enterpriſes 
of the pretender Simnell, he ſent Sir Richard Edgecombe to. 
Ireland, to endeavour to make them ſubje&t themſelves to a 
forfeiture of eſtate and life, in caſe they joined the pſeudo prince, 

- which they abſolutely refuſed. In this voyage of Sir Richard, 
we find he never attempted to call on the Mileſian chiefs ; and 
the liſt of thoſe who ſwore fealty to England at this time, 
proves the narrow - limits of the Engliſh conſtitution to the 
greateſt certainty. He received the allegiance of the people of 
Kinſale, Waterford, Dublin, and the pale, and no others. A- 


e mongſt 
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mongſt the acts of Sir Edward Poynings is one, by which it is 


forbid to have great ordnance in any fortreſs or | ſtrong: hold; 
without licence from the deputy; and a ſecond, prohibiting the 
making peace or war, without the chief governor's permiſſion. 
Yet within the pale, they not only did keep ordnance after 
this, but the bloody battle of Knocto in Connaught was fou;;ht 


on account of a private diſpute, between lord Kildare and 


Mac William, or Bourke, in which ſome thouſands fell. And 
30 years after this deſperate engagement, does not baron Fin- 
glaſs aſſign as one reaſon, for the ſmall extent and weakneſs 
of the Engliſh. intereſt in Ireland. the not obſerving any 
law paſſed in the pale, eight days after its enacting! 

It will appear then, to the greateſt certainty, that the pale 
comprehending Meath, and the city and county of - Dublin, &c. 
were lands of the crown; lands which the kings of England as 
monarchs: of Ireland, claimed and enjoyed, and in which they 
could eſtabliſh what legiſlation they pleaſed ; and that the other 
parts had little concern or connection with them, but what the 
new Iriſh had, who united with, or deſerted them at pleaſure. 
After theſe facts, ſo well eſtabliſhed, will any one hereafter 
preſume to mention Poyning's famous ſtatute as an act bind- 
ing the kingdom of Ireland, when its power never extended 
beyond a narrow diſtrict, not an eight part of the country? 
Could it bind people who were not the objects of it when it 
paſſed, who neither knew of it, nor acknowledged its force? 
Could territories, which were not ſhire ground, nor had ſheriffs in 
them, even to return members to ſerve in parliament for 
above a century after, be repreſented in this puiſue aſſem- 
bly? In the days of Philip and Mary, three new counties 
were formed, and ſheriffs, coroners, &c. appointed, viz. the King 


and 


—— 
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and Queen's counties, and the county of Longford, beſides 
the dividing of Meath into two. Theſe, it is demonſtrable, 
could never have been repreſented in any preceding par- 
liaments ; and yet they were the borders of the pale! In 
1584, the wnreformed (fo tiled) parts of Ulſter were erected 
into counties, and ſheriffs and coroners named for each. Theſe 
were, iſt, Armagh; ad, Monaghan; zd, Tyrone; 4th, Cole- 
raine; zth, Donegal; 6th, Fermanagh ; and yth, Cavan : and 
in 160g, was Wicklow, bordering on Dublin, made ſhire 
ground. No body ſure will be hardy enough to affirm, that 
theſe counties ſent members to repreſent them in the pale, or 
that the laws after the Engliſh modus, were known or obeyed 
in them. Cambden will prove for me, they did not; and Sir 
John Davis will be my witneſs, that judges of aſſize never 
entered them, till after the acceſſion of James I. and when 
they did, he will alſo declare, that they THEN found them, 
a poliſbed people, eminently amenable to law and juſtice. 


. 


Political diſtinctions, particularly, ruinous to Ireland. M. Vol- 
taire's cenſures on this nation examined, and confuted. Ye 

more Jevere ones of Mr. Hume confidered, as well as his 

intemperance, and difingenuity. Vijible remains of the antient 
fate of letters yet preſerved. 


HE very ſenfible remark which Mrs. Mac Auley, treat- 
ing of Iriſh affairs“, makes, is too important to be 
here paſſed by. The two factions (ſays ſhe) of Papiſt and 
6c Proteſtant, more intent on thwarting each other, than in main- 


taining 
* Hiſtory of England, vol, ii. p. 173. 
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e faitting thrir mitts! rights, were an caſy prey tot the views 


of the miniſtry.” In che days of popery this unhappy dif- 


it can 


union was founded on principles of policy: after the reforma- 
tion, religion was malle the pretence. It is demonſtrable, that 


it wes their intereſt to keep up this ſpirit of political and reli- - 
gious rage, ſince by dividing, 


the mote triumphantly go- 
verned. It is a juſt obſervation on the Britiſh conſtitution, that 


only flouriſh by oppoſition. It is this that makes them 
great and powerful. Zealous to preſerve public applauſe,: the 


patty. in power are always careful to ſupport public eredit and 


to keep trade and commerce, in the moſt flouriſhing condi- 
tion. The party in oppoſition. carefully watch their motions ; 
and any unpopular meaſure, is immediately echoed through the 


kingdom. The national buſineſs is, by theſe means, ſedulouſſy 


attended. to, and all acts of foul oppteſſion on either; ſide re- 
ligiouſly avoided. But from a retroſpectiun of Iriſh affairs, for 
near 600 years paſt, it becomes evident, that different- intereſts 
have been always the ruin of this kingdom; and that by a 


firm coalition of Iriſhmen, . can n become en- 
able. 

Theſe untoward diviflons, and the folicitade of <ch/party-to | 
blacken the other, have unhappily made our country appear in 
the eyes of Europe, very differently from what it deſetves; and 
ſcarce a Writer, even of modern date, from the great Voltaire, 
down to Mr. Hume, who does not think he may with im- 
punity, publiſh any miſrepreſentation of Ireland, how ſcanda- 
lous and falſe ſoever. Thus Voltaire, with the greateſt cool- 


neſs, tells us ®, <* Some nations ſeem formed for ſubjeion to 
* others. The English always had a ſuperiority over the Iriſh, in 


* as well as arms and riches; nor has Ireland ever 
bs 90 been 


„ Siecle de Louis XIV. T. . 
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* been able to ſhake off the yoke, Hince ſhe was firſt ſubdued by 
* an Enghſh baron“. But in this, as well as other inſtances, 
it will appear that M. de Voltaire took his accounts from ill- 
informed, if not prej judiced, Writers. That the Engliſh were 
not their ſuperiors in genius, in remote times, muſt I think 
be admitted from- the face of this work ; that they have not 
been ſo in later times, men of leſs erudition than M. de 

Voltaire know. What nation can boaſt a man of more uni- 
verſal knowledge and learning than our great primate Uſher ? 
What man entered more deeply into the ſubtleties of the 
ſchools, and metaphyſical difquifitions, than Scotus? One can 
ſcarce tell, which to admire moſt in Wading, the extenſiveneſs of 
his genius, the love for his country, or his great humility ! Who 
has rendered greater ſervice to philoſophy in general, to che- 
miſtry in particular, than the great Robert Boyle, deſcended from 
the 6 Boyles of Ulſter? Lombard, Routh, Ward, &c. were 
excellent antiquarians, as well as profound ſcholars; and the 
abilities of Mr. 6 Flaherty, as an hiſtorian, and of Mr. Lynch, 
as a refuter of Cambrenſis, &c. ſhould not be forgot. Sir James 
Ware's character is too well eſtabliſhed to require enlarging on ; 
and perhaps a brighter genius than the late biſhop Ber#/ey, 
has not appeared. How would the literary ſplendor of queen 
Anne's reign be diminiſhed but for the names of Swift, Congreve, 
Steele, Parnel,, Farquhar, &c. The late Dr. 6 Brien's Iriſh 
dictionary diſplays an amazing fund of erudition ; and beſides 
his great knowledge in the learned languages, he wrote the 
French and Italian as well as Engliſh, with great correctneſs. I 
could mention many illuſtrious perſons, now alive, who would do 
honour to any nation, but ſuppreſs them leſt I ſhould offend. 
In a word, let ſuch foreign writers as the preſent one, ſtrip 
their Engliſh Biographical Dictionaries of all -Iriſh and Scotch 
N Nn names, 
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names, let them conſider the numbers, and the advilitoges of 
each country, and they may poſlibly diſcover that brightneſs of 
genius, extent of knowledge, and the love of letters, neither 
have been, nor are at this day, more particularly the character- 
iſtics of England than of this its fiſter kingdom. Ignorance of . 
a country is no excuſe for miſrepreſentation in any writer: It 
is unpardonable in ſuch a one as M. de Voltaire. 

This author ſeems no better acquainted with Iriſh hiſtory, 
when he aſſerts, that the. Iriſh, though they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves abroad, always behaved ſhamefully at home. 
He was not informed of their bloody conflicts with the Danes, 
and the ruin of that people under Malachy I. He read not of 
the wars of Cealachan Caſhell, with new bands of theſe fo- 
reigners, and of the famous engagement off Dundalk. He did 
not recollect, that, when after this epocha, by the ſwarms of 
_ thoſe people, invited hither by the fertility of the foil, and 
| riches of the country, the kingdom ſeemed quite oppreſſed, a 
thouſand gallant Mamonians, of the Dal/-Caffian race, took the 
generous reſolution of rouſing up their countrymen, or of pe- 
riſning together, in the attempt. Theſe troops, on account 
of the cloſeneſs of their ranks, their firmneſs in battle, and 
never retreating, were called Lamhglas-Dalgais, or hand-lock'd 
champions! What ſhall I ſay of the battle of Clotariff, ſo well 
known in hiſtory ? But without going ſo far back, he ſeems 
to forget the nature of the wars of Ireland, connected with 
his hiſtory. He ſhould have recollected, that at the battle of 
Aughrim, 15000 Iriſh, ill-paid, and worſe cloathed, fought with 
25000 men, highly appointed, and the flower of all Europe: ; 
compoſed of Enghſh, Dutch, Flemings and Danes, vying with 
each other. That after a moſt bloody fight of ſome hours, 
- theſe. gens to ſhrink on every ſide; and would have received 
a moſt 
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a moſt complete overthrow, but for the treachery of the com- 
mander of the Iriſh horſe, and the death of their general, 
killed by a random ſhot. 

At the firſt ſiege of Limerick, a ſmall party of Iriſh, headed 
by the gallant Sarsfeld, cut off a conſiderable body of theſe 
aliens, near Cullen, and deſtroyed all the cannon, and am- 
munition. intended for the expediting this work; and in this 
enterpriſe it is difficult to determine which to admire moſt, 
the wiſdom of the planning, or the intrepidity with which it was 
executed. Soon after this, when a breach was made in the 
walls 40 feet wide, which the Engliſh, with their accuſtomed 
bravery mounted, and poured into the city, the Iriſh rallied in 
the centre of the Iriſh-town ; in their turn attacked the enemy, 
beat them back to the diſmantled walls, and from thence to the 
Fofſe. They did not ſtop here: they purſued them to their camp 
with great ſlaughter ; ; and though they did not ſet fire to the Eng- 
liſh hoſpital, where the wounded, unable to fly, were periſhing in 
the flames, yet it is a known fact, that they partly prevented 
the effects of this unnatural order, by quenching the fire, 
and faving numbers of theſe half-expiring wretches. The 
cenſure which king William paſſed on his troops, after this 
defeat, is too glorious for the Iriſh to be here omitted: Had 
% (faid he) but the handful of men who defended this city, and 
that you were all ſhut up in it, I would take it in ſpite of 
* you.” M. de Voltaire makes but a poor atonement to this 
injured nation, when he rapidly tells us, that they behaved 
well abroad.” He knew that their valour abroad was ſuch, that in 
many capital defeats of the French armies they alone remained 
conquerors. Witneſs the battle of the Foods, where Clare's re- 
giment alone cut to pieces one of two battalions, ſo that none 
but the colonel (Gore) and a very few ſurvived the ac- 
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tion. Whilſt the whole army were complimenting the 
great Marlborough, on this ſignal victory, he. alone appeared 


melancholy and dejected. I wiſh, faid a young colonel, that 
my regiment had been on that ſervice. I wiſh they bad, an- 
ſwered this officer coolly, for then I ſhould be at the bead of 


1500. brave fellows, and you not have ten. The affair of Cre- 
mona, were there no other inſtanes, ond ſhould think wonld 


ſecure them immortality in France, were gratitude the charac- 
teriſtic of the French nation ; and the remark of a ſenator, 
in the Britiſh houſe of commons the winter following, ſhews 
how ſenſibly the high allies felt the check. «© Two Iriſh 
ce regiments, faid he, have done at Cremona more real in- 
«« jury to the high allies, than the fee-ſimple of all their for- 
« feited eſtates is worth!” If charges againſt individuals 
require ſtrong proofs, how much more neceſlary ny where the 
glory of a whole nation is at ſtake. 

But of all the hiſtorians that have treated of Iriſh affairs, Mr. 
Hume is the one we lie under the greateſt obligations to. Others 
of his countrymen, „as we ſhall ſhew, have for centuries endea- 
voured to injure us; ; but they ſeemed to have ſome regard 
to the judgment of their readers, and their own characters, by 
offering the beſt hiſtorical proofs they had. This gentleman, 


ſcorning the confined paths of his predeceſſors, has at once 


nobly bounded over all the fences of hiſtory, truth, decency, 
and common ſenſe, and at one daſh of a pen, repreſented us 
as the moſt nefarious and abandoned of the human race! * «« The 
« Iriſh (fays this writer) from the beginning of time, had 
« been buried in the moſt profound  barbariſm and igno- 
« rancez and as they were never conquered, nor even in- 


« vaded by the Romans, from whom all the weſtern world 


66 derived 
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derived its civility, they continued ſtill in the moſt rude 
« ſtate of ſociety, and were diſtinguiſhed only by thoſe 
«« vices, to which. human nature, not tamed by education, 
« nor reſtrained by laws, is ever ſubje& :”—he goes on“ the 
4e uſual title of each petty ſovereign was the murder of his 
40 predeceſſor: courage and force, though exerciſed in the com- 
„ iniſnion of erimes, were more honoured than any pacific 
% virtue; and the moſt fimple arts of life, even rillage and 
« agriculture were almoſt totally unknvwon' to them.” He tells 
us, that the incurfi ons of the Danes and Normans, which had 
_« ſpread barbariſm i in other parts of Europe, tended rather to 
" improve the Iriſh; and the only towns which were to te 
ee found in the iland, Bad been planted along the e 16 rhe 
c free booters of Norway and Denmark.” 

As this outrageous ſetting off is a mere rhetorical fouriti' 
without the leaſt foundation in hiſtory, I ſhall paſs it over 
unnoticed ; but as the remainder of his performance, ſeems 
to have ſome little alluſion to record, I ſhall pay ſome attention 
to it, though in truth it be ſcarcely worthy confutation. 

If, as Tully aſſures us, * Hiſtory be the witneſs of times 
v paſt, the light of truth, the life of memory, the guide of 
cc life, and herald of antiquity,” we ſhall find Mr. Hume, 
in his accounts of Ireland; rather a writer of romance, than 
of hiſtory: he tells us, that the Iriſh were converted by the 
Engliſh.; an aſſertion moſt. remotely” diſtant from truth, as 
we have already ſhewn in the courſe of this work; and fo 
careleſs and inaccurate is he, that in his relation of the firſt cauſe: 
of calling in the Normans, or Engliſh, he even miſtakes the 
names of the principal parties. Thus, he tells us, that the 
lady carried off by the king of Leinſter, was wife to 6 Rourke, 
king of Meath, and called Omach ; whereas her real name 

was 
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was Dearbhorguil, the daughter of Mac Floin, king of Meath, 
and married to the prince of. Breffni. From the general cha- 
racter he had given of the nation, we muſt not be ſurpriſed 
at his remark gon this. adventure. This exploit (ſays he) 
<< tho' uſual among the Iriſh, and eſteemed a proof of gallantry | 
« and ſpirit, provoked the huſband. oak We have already ſo fully 
| ſhown that purity of blood; wes vie of the firſt national objects 
in Ireland, and of violence offered to woman being puniſhable by 
death, that we only introduce this curious quotation, to ſhew how 
proper a maſter Mr. Hume is. of the hiſtory of a country, he bas 
ſo groſly inſulted. His account of the Engliſh Invaſion, and its 
conſequences are in the true ſtile of romance. - He tells us, that 
the firſt Engliſh adventurers,, T * completely armed, a | thing al- 
% moſt unknown in Ireland, ſtruck 2 great terror into the bar- 
% barous iphabitaots, and ſeemed. to menace them with /ame 
great revolution! Is. not this in the true Quixotian ſtyle? 
But all writers, foreign and domeſtic, remark the fond- 
neſs the Iriſh had at all times for arms; and Solinus, in other, 
reſpects as little in love with our anceſtors as Mr. Hume, 
expreſsly ſays, that the Iriſh; placed their, greateſt pride in 
« the beauty and ſplendor of their arms.” Beſides, the reader 
cannot have forgotten that the helmets and breaſt- -plates of our 
nobility were inlaid with, gold, and their ſhields of pure ſilver, 
from the earlieſt times. The junction of Fitz Stephens with 
 Prenderghaſt and Fitz Gerald, this writer Proceeds, <« compoſed, 
« a force which nothing 1 in Ireland was able to withſtand !' 
* Roderic the chief monarch of Ireland, was defeated in battle, 
cc the prince of Offery Was , obliged to Submit „ and Diarmod 
cc aſpired to the fole, dominion of the 1 iland. % What ſays my old 
friend Farnahiug, on ſuch e | 
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| This powerful kingdom, which had fo bravely and ſucceſoff ally 
expelled the Danes; the part of a province of which ny, ſup- 
ported a 15 years bloody war; againſt the power of Elizabeth, 
aided by a ſtrong party of the natives; which, though divided 
into many different and oppoſite factions in the days of Charles J. 
kept up a fair and ſtout war againſt the Parliamentarians, for 
above eight years; which in the time of James II. though 
oppoſed by a very great party in the North, inſurrections in the 
South, and a mighty atmy from England; headed by king 
William in perſon, yet carried on à gallant war, and fought 
two general engagements in the .compaſs of a year, againſt . 
the braveſt troops in the world; was unable to refiſt 600 
foreigners, (the number produced from this junction) which 
Mr. Hume bluſhes not to affirm, compoſed a force that 
* nothing in Ireland was able to withſtand!“ 

Some works the matter may recommend, though the ſtyle 
be indifferent; and in others, the language and manners, tho 
deſtitute of intereſting materials, may ſoften the aſperity of 
critical . cenſure; even glaring falſhoods leſſen not the merit 
of polite language. Thus Quintilian ſpeaking of Chtarchus, a 
Greek hiſtorian, remarks, C/itarchi probatur ingenium, fidei in- 
famatur, , whilſt, we admire the ſtyle of Clitarchus, as a 
«« writer, we deteſt his want of truth, as an hiſtorian.“ In 
relating Iriſh affairs it would ſeem that even this hens had 
forſaken Mr. Hume. The exiled king of Leinſter (ſays he) 
« being aſſured of aſſiſtance, returned privately to his own 
ce ſtate; and lurking in the monaſtery of Ferns, which he had 
« founded, he adds in a parentheſis too! «** for this ruffian 
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alla was the fender of. monefteries . Had Mr. Hume been con- 
verſant in Iriſh hiſtory he Would have Learned from it more 
politeneſs. and good manners. För thong ohr anceſtors had 
much more reaſon to deteſt the memory. of this prince than 
he, yet, in our annals, the ſexeteſt appellation he goes by, 
is, Murrough na, N Gall, or, Murrough of the Strangers, on 

account of his fondneſs for them. Even the Dane, though 
a moſt enuel,. perfidious,. and barbarous enemy, we find no 
harſher names for than Lochlonnach, which may be ren- 
dered into Engliſh, either a Ship, Champion, or powerful 
by; ſea, and Fear-muire, or Sea-man. Which ſhould be 
deemed moſt harbarous, the antient Iriſh, who treated even 
their mortal enemies with manly decency, or the modern 
"hiſtorian, Who diveſts himſelf of decorum, truth, and com- 
mon ſenſe, let the reader judge! J 
M. Hume begins his account of de Elizabethian war, in 
the following clear, and ſenſible manner. Though the do- 
« minion of the Engliſh over Ireland, had been eftabliſbed 
«. above four centuries, it may be ſa e affirmed, that their 
« authority had been hitherto but nominal. He thus proceeds, 
in this chapter, which opens with ſo much perſpicuity ; “ as 
<« the brutality and ignorance of the Iriſh were extreme, they 
« were ſunk below the reach of that curioſity, and love of 
« novelty, by which every other people had been ſeized, at 
«© the beginning of that century, and which had engaged 
« them in innovations, and religions diſputes, with which 
they were ſtill fo violently agitated.” Tho' Mr. Hume might 
deſpiſe the account of Iriſh writers of this century, though 
delivered by ſo reſpectable a name as Sir James Ware; and 
though he might not ſee, or even hear of Mr. Harris's edi- 
tion of that valuable work 'in two volumes folio, yet had he 


taken 
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taken the trouble to conſult Wood ®, and other Britiſh an- 
tiquarians, he might have ſaved himſelf the confuſion of being 
here again detected in the moſt barefaced falſhoods, For at this 

gabe period, ſo very attentive were the natives to the lite- 
rary reputation of their country, that- many of them began 
to refute the amazing falſhoods and plagiariſms of Pictich writers, 
and to reclaim the numbers of lettered and pious Iriſh, whom 
the former had attempted to make Denizons of Pictavia I ſhall 
conclude this chapter with one obſervation, to proye unqueſ- 
tionably how highly letters were cul tivated Bere, even in * 
days F anarchy : The beſt ſchools then in the kingdom were 
in the ſer retired parts of it, where ſtrangers had leaſt acceſs ; ; 


counties of Limerick; Clare, Kerry, and moſt parts of 1 HY 
naught, as in any part of Europe; inſomuch that the very 


common people in many places, ſpeak corre& Latin, nor is 
Greek unknown to them. To this point, Mr. Smith + 
obſerves, It is well known, that claſſical ' reading, extends 
« itſelf, even to à fault, amongſt the lower and poorer kind 
« of people i in this country ; many of whom have greater know- 
« ledge in this way than ſome of the berter fort in other places.” 
And in another place he obſerves, ** that Greek is alſo taught, i in 
e ſome of the mountainous parts of this country; ;” and it is 
worth notice, that where theſe ſchools are in greateſt repute, 
the people have the leaſt communication with the adjacent plains, 
and ſpeak but the native Iriſh. 


„Athen. Oxon. &c. + Hiſtory of Kerry. 
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1 Urte: IO, 
"HE. picture of the war of 1641, as drawn by ME 
1  _ Hume, is fo extremely horrid, that were he in . 
we muſt certainly believe that he, has viewed mankind” thro! 
a medium .equally, falſe and de egrading. But the mai " . who 
could boldly. aſſert chat the corfairs oF. De: enmark k and N orway 
who ſpread deſolation over eyery part, of Lurope, rather 
improved and poliſhed the Iriſh, ſhould | be. allowed 2 
charte blanche: let us amuſe a * with the elegant © "de 
« Cclaimer, if we cannot be inſtructed by the, FG hiſtorian 
Almoſt totally ignorant of Iriſh, hiſtory, yet unwilling. is 
appear ſo, what remained for Mr. Hume but to inflame the paſ- 
- fions fince he could not convince the judgment ? And where 


is the wonder if in the darkneſs of ignorance, his imagination, 
like Falſtaff's, ſhould have multiplied his enemies? 
As this war was the act of the whole Iriſh nation, and 


- 4s. the moſt foul and bloody deeds have been charged home 


on 
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on the kingdom, I ſhall lay down. a few inconteſtable facts, 
by Which my readers may form ſame judgment of the 
nature of this charge. But I ſhall firſt, preſent the reader 
with a few flight ſketches, of the character of our coun- 
tymen, fs delivered by foreigners. We haye ſeen them involved 
in a eruel Daniſh war of above 200 years ; and though the con- 
ſtitution was matcrially affected by it, yet the 1280 of the : 
people were not. The Engliſh wars, though in too many in- 
ſtances, wars againſt bumanity,. could not debauch the moyals 
of the Iriſh ; for lay the writers of the former * they [the 
* Engliſh]. ſcarce | obſerved che very laws enacted by them 
«« ſelves eight days after paſſing, yet could the Irin by no favour 
4 or affection be prevailed upon to break through theirs.” Here 
we ſeg, ſo late as the reign of Henry VIII. Engliſh ebidence 
of the, obedience of the Irith to. ſound legiſlation. In the 

Wars, of, Elizabeth, while their enemies {crupled little as to 
the. mode of once. yet were the Iriſh unimpeached of any 
baſe or diſhonourable retaliation. In the next reign, Sir John 
Davis declares, “ that. no nation love equal and impartial juſtice 
better. than the Iriſh. * Lord Coke, at the very period in queſ- 
tion, aflirms, from his own knowledge, that “there is no nation 
« in the Chriſtian world, that are greater lovers of uſtice; which 
« virtue he adds, muſt neceſſarily be accompanied by many 
< Others. At the concluſion of Cromwell s wars, they were in- 
fluenced by, the ſame. hergic principles; they followed the for- 
tunes of the fugitive Charles; formed themſelves into regiments, 
transferrable from the French to the Spaniffi ſervice, as ſuited the 
intereſts of this inglorious exile; and from the colonel to the 
common ſoldier, they cheerfully and vol untarily. gave up 
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half their pay, to His ſupport. In the laſt wars of Ireland, 
their bravery and generofity remained unſullied . Such 
of them as thought they could not in honour and con- 
ſcience | ſwear allegiance to king William, - choſe rather 
loſe their ample fortunes, and embrace a voluntary 4 | 
than to act the baſe part of temporizers; and thoſe who re- 
mained at home, in all ſubſequent troubles that have agitated 
our ſiſter countries, have not even been ſuſpected of treaſon- 
able practices! From that period to this day, we have ſeen them 
in the moſt diſtinguiſhed employments ; places of the higheſt 
truſt, in almoſt every ſtate, as well in the field as the cabinet, 
have been committed to their charge; and all Europe pro- 
claims their bravery, their honour, their fidelity, and their 
juſtice ! Such are the people who have been repreſented as 
the moſt cruel and fanguinary of mankind, and ar too, at 
one particular time only ! But by whom have they been thus 
painted? By. Engliſh writers, who, of all others, could do it 
with. the worſt. grace, when the reader is reminded, that this 
very nation for near 400 years preceding the period we are 
now ſpeaking of, gave murder, robbery, and theft, the fanc- 
tion of law in Ireland! And by Scotch hiſtorians, whofe coun- 
trymen were the real ſource of all thoſe evil and bloody actions, 
that diſgraced this kingdom in the 17th century ! 

But how ſhall we account for the accumulated charges laid on 
the Iriſh, for murders and maſſacres in the war of 164.1, and in 


» At the firſt Sega of Limerick, when the Englith entered the town through a breach they 
bad made, they were gallantly beat back, even to their camp, by the Iriſh, In this confu- 
-fion the hoſpital of the Engliſh by ſome means took fire; on this occaſion the Iriſh ſhewed 
their generoſity: to be equal to their bravery, by "Going/Thale mapoſt $9/preſerye. from the 
flames their enemies. VIE 4h; 

DIS. 
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this war only 2 | The truth, is; without deſcending 20 particular 
and difagreeable:proofszithat the ra in queſtion was an age of fa- 
naticiſm, of hypocriſy, and of dark and bloody doings, and thole! 
men who, after bringing their prince to the block *, offered to 
reſtore; Sir Phelim 6! Neal to his honours and eſtate, as well 
as to ſave a life juſtly! forfeited by his cruelty, provided he 
would accuſe the late king 2 been the ſource of all the 
diſturbances in Ireland, would ſtick at nothing to promote 
their intereſt, or palliate their own unequalled barbarities: That 
they were deeply concerned, to miſrepreſent. this kingdom, 
needs no proof; but; we may reaſonably believe that were the 
Iriſh/ capable. of even; imagining half the barbarities then laid 
to their charge, they would be at this day as free a nation as 
any in Europe. Throw dirt, and fome of it will flick, is a po- 
litical maxim which even the upper ranks in ſociety have ſome- 
times adopted; and ſurely there is nothing in the origin, he 
education, or the principles of the anti- royaliſts of the laſt den- 
tury, that ſhould lead us to n them incapable of employing 
it on a uſeful occafion. 2 

It is far from my intention! or Acton to ality any 
kind of outrage againſt a lawful authority; but” ſurely” thoſe 
gentlemen who, from Principle, defend the meaſures taken 
by the Engliſh and Scotch, in taking up arms againſt their 
lawful ſovereign, ſhould not cenſure the Iriſh for endeavour- 
ing to preſerve their liberties from the invaſions of 'the Engliſh 
parliament. No one looks on oppreſſion for religious princi- 
ples in a more deteſtable light than I; and, upon reflection, it 
muſt appear aſtoniſhing, that the profeſſors of a doctrine which 
inculcates the moſt humiliating and paſſive principles, ſhould 
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beiithqfqromgdiize dndintain'tit- hy! means tlic” led gquitifiable.. 
Bat ſore he clergy! and Jaityzot England oand Stotkind): who 
ſolemnly ſwW ore the exkirparioh not, popery and. prelacy 
4 inthe thies kingdoms; miſbout i rde gi pen imc, leſt they 
* might. parfake in their ins, and Ithetebiy chi danger e 
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the prople, of:Jgland: for adiſiag ini leſente of theiroreligion. 
Theie ſaſt ere certainly more juſtifiable in defending their 
old Bpinione, tha tlie reformers in: forcinig now tenets on 
Fei ri d omoncht lon on: dur Nec 
3 bat the Z rich ledaſition was not intended far the baſe 
andl abdminahle d: purpaſes {af extermination, in cold: blood; 
as" their enemirs habe affirmerl, is derhonſtrable. After 
all, the mesſüres for the intended inſurrectiou ere i ſet - 
_ tlad;s) 2::gtnerabanceting.of+the-, Irith: chieft was cheld at, the 
abbeyc of: Multifarnan in the cmi ef Meſtrheath, in the 
beginttirig chf ORtaber;t-169.2,!1 tor determine hat ſhould be 
dene wich their enemies, After many debates, it was una- 
nimouſly reſolved carefully to avoid the billing af cold; Blacd, and 
da heir Baptives, Wherever taken, to Dublin, from 
ee eee ton ceturn on 
Leden Mhisb as deconded hy Peter Welſh. na lie- 
n and togamuch then ereature of the marquis 
8 Ormond. to:beiſiipedted af; partiality tol this party. Temple 4 
mantis aähno meeting i but pretends iguorantæ of its intent. 
Donne WAs ridifis: lone, aboud.cehis/-perigd, 48; his 
granit, deglares1,the object, of i +451. have related; and 
than lame is adpntted. by. r. Warder d&, bo further obſerves, 
2 She gntontiggs vof the inlurgstits On this head, were 


not 
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not even publieliy ku wn A) yet from: the priſoners being from 
every quarter ſent under eſcortes to Dublin, it) muſt hee ad- 
mitted. At n provincial fund of tha erg of Hifter, i. fun; 
meined-irmmediately, after the hreaking ohn af! ahis war, ag well 
2 ab ar national aſſemp led at Kilkenny in cha year 1642, 
ce ,ον]mmunication was /publickly” dijaounced; ſagainſt all Gatho- 
lies;!-who ſhould from pm keene. butrad, or define of plum- 
dur enten into this arg but! particularly. Agip ſ tall robbe rg 
ot; murderers. [To the proglappatien: f. tha Iriſh," chiefs, from 
News yr of: then of (Novi 1642, they fnark ©. mandate 
of the king g, authorizing chem fo) mabe war; on his Eng- 
liſn and Itiſn enemies 3 and though this) commiſGon. from; the 
king was efterwards' known: ta bel arged, yet wegs it the 
grandi cemenb f the Iriſh, o league. Many years: after, Mad 
Cartliy, lend uf NIufkerry, Phbliekly ackpowletiged' tel; lond 
Orrerys u that were t not for this contrivanee, they e 

never have been able to keep; their': people” \t6pcther.” i 
From thaſe vineontrovertibls' ſactsiuiti is ddivonfirable;! 1. 
That the, 6h neuer hacbfinred> the: bake A y thought 
af deſtrying dein pnemiesin gad nhlissdh d. Ahat the pybs 
lic acts fo their elergy; -expteſibd their deteſtation of ſuch foul 
practices; and 3d, That the people were drawn into this 
war: ftom a: full penſuaſiono that Tthey; had royal anhthorityf to 
juſtifyl their proceedings au Hhat much: blood: was ſpilt: on this 
unhappy occaſion. : ĩs / but Too true zidbut whatidi contend: for - is; 
that it was not the act nor by the conſent aof the Iriſb agu. 
Whilſt Sir Phelim & Neal, Colonel Mac Guire, and i their men 
committed many. oruel ;qutrages in ithe;coountics ob i Dow 
and Antrim, &Reily-publickly / protected tive Prqteſtant in 
the W of e N as ad, the 0 F eren in the county of 
5 COUt + "Longford. 
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people, Sit —— 
— — L eslaking ehen uo be 
to ddbtihis 
fiiderity: at this/timi&!bf trial! eſpectally When He moret than 
ots fete the off foHfe afld fortune we the very te, 


Aker that Roi Wrereign of being the author $4 this 
and 


wür. the chtetz Hriſtydcommanderb pb 
— Vekly eee Athbfder:@ilouttdge of! thurderytiandbfre- 
ente ee ene vidnilehes. comidcd of fucli erimes. 
Ween ary ok een in 164 When theſe 
affairs wer feln in the minds of the public, addreſſed 
= king boi c a Parlament to have ſevere < made 
1 al murders amd andres omitted on both ſides,” to that 
day, The finde. application was mate to Charles II. and why 
their enemies declined the challenge let gy # reader con- 
jecture. Nen er 5 Je 541 en 

Re reader wilt: ſbe;* that 1 re segel bag rde 
murdersi lv ere : columitted/in: the d bunties of Down and An- 
trim, inb the. inflnoyl of this War D Warner /ifays It 
ig plain that forme murdels, though probubly' not very many, 
i: conſidermg:'the. nature of the anfurrection, and the end 
1 ere omitted in thtꝭ firſt weck. Let the names 
of che pespetratens e villanieb be walbaitbed: to Es 
to Vado oft di sri d 2. hib +2 06795) To yir on rat 
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rity with the infamy they deſerve, but let not the reputa- 
tion of an entire kingdom ſuffer through the baſeneſs of two or 
three great and bad men; of a people perhaps the leaſt formed 
for ſuch abominable crimes, in the world!! It has. been alſo 
aſſerted, that the league in queſtion was againſt the Engliſh name 
and nation. Yet we ſee in the very firſt Iriſh proclamation, Eng- 
liſh Catholics as well as Triſh, invited to join in this cauſe. In the 
then votes of the Engliſh commons, we read of Engliſh Catholics 
of quality being confined for ſaying there was no ſafety for their 
perſons but in Ireland. We know many reſorted! to them, 
as lord Caſtle-haven, colonel Touchet, and others, who were 
promoted to great commands in the [Iriſh army; and that 
the warmeſt friendſhip and confidence ſubſiſted between them. 
Envoys from the principal courts of Europe, as well as 
the earl of -Glamorgan, | on behalf of king Charles, and 
cardinal” Rinuceint from the Pope, attended on the ſupreme 
council of Kilkenny, which ſurely proves they were far from 
being the barbarians they were afterwards repreſented. If 
they had committed the crimes charged on them, how were 
they ſo wonderfully concealed from theſe envoys and ambaſſa- 
dors, nay from all the world at that time, Borlaſe, Tem- 
ple, Clarendon, and their emiſſaries excepted * ? Baſe and cruel 
acts are the characteriſtics of a cowardly A le No one 
will accuſe the Iriſh of cowardice. | 


® Could we - ſuppoſe Louis XIV. would be guarantee of the peace of 1648, on behalf of the 
Iriſh, if he looked upon them as the murderers their enemies have repreſented them ? Would- 
he, after the reſtoration, by his ambaſſador Ruvigny, require an adherence to this peace; and 
afterwards with his own hand write to Charles II. on this head, if he thought them 'a cul- 
pable people? In this letter he affirms That the only ſubjects who held out longeſt, and ſuf- 
fered mot in the _ of royalty, were this brave and generous people, | 
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If xver the very common Itiſh might be faid to be in a 
ſtate of barbanty, it mould certainly be ar ibit day. When 
a wretehed peaſant pays from four to five and fix pounds 
annually for his agte of ground, the ſole ſupport of a miſe- 
rable progeny, "and carus but ſcven, oftener five or ſix, pence 
fot his days labour, the reader: may form ſome: diſtant idea of 
hits wtetchednefs ! Vet in theſe diſtreſsful circurnſtances, I aſk 


the moſt) fitiguive dotreftic enemy to the glory of his country, 


if the behaviour: of the common people betrays any marks 
of ſerocity, ot of cruelty, to countenance this 


charge dn theih ptedeceſſors? With more native good ſenſe 
than falls to the ſhare of any commonalty I know, they 
have joined a ſoftneſs of manners, a humanity and generoſity. 
which ſtrongly prove the poliſbed ſtate of this 
in Former adh. Go to an Iriſh peaſant's cot, he receives 
f yon with. looks of; ſatisfaction :. the beſt chair, and the 
3 part of the fire are allotted, to you. The poor 
wife, with chearfulneG, lays her potatoes, her milk, and if 
the: has them, her butter and eggs before yon; nor can you 
gratiſy thech. more, than by partaking of their. homely fare. 
Have yon loſt your road, one of the family will go a mile 
or tro to put you right. If a poor ftranger ſickens amon gſt 
them, the neighbourhood | viſit-and afiſt. him: and if he dies, 
it is a conſtant point with them, to attend his funeral; and 
they bewail his loſs thro' a ſenſe of commilſeration that he has: 
none, of his own friends to do his remains that fad, office. 
11 if this hoſpitality and . politeneſs be evidences of a. barbarous. 
People, chen, and then only thall I admit the Iriſh to be 
moſt remarkably ſo; and if a partiality and fondneſs for 
ſtrangers, which . ever diſtinguiſhed the nation, be proofs. 
of a n diſpoſition, na doubt the Iriſh are highly ſo. 
It 
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It has long been a rule in ſtate policy to miſrepreſent and throw 
out the ſevereſt invectives againſt a people intended to be highly 
injured or deſtroyed. Thus, notwithſtanding the high charac- 
ter given by Bede and all the early foreign writers of 
the Iriſh nation, of the Infiuls Handtorum, we find all Bri- 
tiſn writers, with a very few exceptions, from Cambrenſis an 
author of the 12th century, to the preſent day, repreſent 
them as a moſt cruel and barbarous people; and of courſe 
deſerving the many acts of oppreſſion and injuſtice exerciſed 
' againſt them. Such was the treatment of che gallant Iriſh 
in the laſt century. It was not enough that numbers of them were 
deprived of their lives and properties, by the ſevereſt of proſcrip- 
tions, but their names muſt be tranſmitted to poſterity with the 
moſt horrid infamy! To do this, Borlaſe and Tem ple employed 
their nefarious pens ; and we muſt bluſh for the want of candour 
in lord Clarendon * when he tells us, That there is not an 
* account in hiſtory of any nation, the Jews only excepted, that 
« were reduced to more complete miſery than the Iriſh at 
« this time; eſpecially, when he immediately after adds, 
« and all this was the more extraordinary, in that it was 
« without the pity of any, all the world hoking on them as de- 
« ſerving the fate they underwent !' A French gentleman fre- 
quently applies the word world to denote his own acquaint- 
ance ; and if by this expreſſion of, all the world, his lord- 
ſhip means the Puritans and Republicans of England and 
Scotland with the pretended friends of royalty, who inſinu- 
-ated themſelves into the favour of the two Charles's, the 
more effectually to betray them to their enemies, we ſhall 
admit the juſtneſs of his remark; but if he means all tbe 
world, in the fuller ſenſe of the words, truth obliges us here 


* Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. l. p. 330% | 
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os ro<dlifer from this noble hiſtorian. They were Ned by all 
che teal loyaliſts of England, many of whom fought by their 
cles, and ſome employed their pens in their defence. Their 
virtues and brayery were revered by the duke of Lorrain, one 
of the wiſeſt and gallanteſt princes then in Europe; who inte- 
reſted himſelf fo far in the cauſe, as to engage to ſupply them 
with arms and money, and even head them in perſon. Did 
lord Clarendon forget this famous negociation, or was it in 
deteſtation of thoſe native and mcorruptible virtues, which men 
of midaling honagr behold with pain; or to palliate the lengths 
he went in their ruin after their reſtoration, that he thus 
covertly brands them? That the French nation highly eſteemed 
them, we know, by their monarch being guarantee of the 
famous peace of 1648, and by his exerting all his influence, 
after the reſtoration, to prevail on Charles, to adhere to the 
articles of this peace. Could lord Clarendon be unacquainted 
with the ſupport which the Iriſh troops abroad, afforded to 
his deluded prince, and the reſpect they gained him on the 
continent? Or had he forgot his own confeſſion, that Charles 
he had no conſequence *, no weight, but what he derived 
from thoſe very Iriſh ! It was through them, and for the 
fake of gaining them over to the Spaniſh ſervice, that 
the Spaniards could be at all prevailed upon to enter into 
any kind of treaty \ with Charles. When they had been 
before in that ſervice, through his influence they quitted 
it for the French; and it was the regaining troops of their 
known bravery and fidelity, that naw made the Spaniards 
fign the treaty. of 1657. Of all the regiments after the 
ſurrender, of Conde, Mac Carthie's alone refuſed entering 
* . ſervice of Spain, till their colonel got his diſmiſſal 


from 
* Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. iii, p. 334348, &c 
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from France. Cardinal Richlicu did every thing to perſuade 
him from taking this ſtep; and finding neither promiſes of 
promotion not entreaties could divert his intent, at length ab- 
ſolutely tefuſed parting with the regiment, though he accepted 
the colonels commiſſion. His corps nevertheleſs followed their 
countrymen, and behaved with their uſual intrepidĩity. Are 
theſe proofs of a nation contemned, unpitied by all tbe world? 
Or was this part of the revenge lord Clarendon had reſolved 
upon, for the honeſt indignation. they - expreſſed when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was much more than ſuſpected of 
betraying | the ſecrets of his prince? The remark which a 
Spaniſh grandee publickly made on the late Chevalier, might 
with much more propriety be applied to his exiled uncle. 
« Were it not (ſaid he) for the gallantry and intrepidity every 
« where diſplayed, by the Iriſh troops, we en U know 
«, that ſuch a character exiſted!” 

Having, I think, fairly vindicated the Iriſh, as a nation, Gra 
the horrid, crimes: of murder and mafſfacre, by laying them 
on the few who committed them, who acknowledged them, and 
who ſuffered for them; charity obliges me 10 hope, that the 
unexampled bloody repriſals of their enemies, proceeded not 
from any cruelty peculiar to the Engliſh- nation, but from 
the vindictive ſpirit of a few. But be this as it may, moſt 
certain it is, that their troops purſued the moſt bloody and 
cruel meaſures that hiſtory can furniſh. What exceſſes the 
Iriſh committed, we ſee were contrary to the orders of their 
. chiefs; their inhuman adverſaries acted by poſitive order 
from above. Entire countries were laid waſte, and men, wo- 
men, and children, without diſtinction, butchered by a mer- 
cileſs ſoldiery ! So cool were theſe men in the trade of murder, 

that 
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that when ſometimes reprehended for their infernal 
with the miſeries of dying infants, they: uſed: ae an- 
ſwer, | That nits would be. lier. Do: their writers" deny, can they 
deny, any of theſe charges? Have they not glocied in the 
| (cence of Aaſolsticn. «which: they every where exhibited? 
and has not lurd Clarondon himſelf told us, + That except 
the Jews, no ration. was evar reduced to the wretchedneſb of 
6 the Iriſh, and in this ſtata, they were wnpitzed by all tbe uorld! 
Ds. Warner ſenſibiy remarks b, „ Thb Proteſtante would take 
„ it, very all, (and ver juſtiy) if the barbarities of Sir Charles 
% Carte and Bir Ereterick Hamilton, were .imputed to their 
« religion. Why then ſhould they charge thoſe, of which Sir 
4 Phelim © Neal and others were guilty on the principles of the 
64 Nomiſh ichurch. which: hath diſclaimed them? 1 
„Laird Clarunmdon in his ;@ccount: of the: reſtoration, tolls us, 
that, The Iriſh who would now have been glad to have 
«+ radeetned their paſt miſcarriages and niadneſe, by doing ſer- 
e vice ſor tho king. were under as ſevere captivity, and com- 
„ plęte miſery; 40 gh war. ef thiir .affionsi bad deſeroid, and 
55: indeed as they were capable of undergting- Would not 
one be tempted from this curious parsgraph to think that 
the.Iriſh, were the canſtant enemies of the two Charles's? Yet 
Charles I. tells us , « Prepoſterous rigours, well grounded 
10% diſggntents, apprehenſions of greator injuries, continual oppreſ- 
1% fon, + Want ef natutal liberty, fears of utter extirpation, 
and downright deſpair,” made the Iriſh take up arms! and 
when they did draw) the ſword; they framed an oath. to be - 
taken by all officers, civil and military, acting under them, 
to bear trus allegiance e Charles and his ſucceſſors, as 
1 ef Ireland. Charles H. whoſe word ane fhould Kinn 
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we ought to take, as ſoon as Kis chantellor's, in his firſt ſpeech 
from the throne, When a ſenſe of gratitude was yer warm 
it! him, thus expreſſes himſelf: I need ſay nothing of Ire- 
6 land, and that they alone halt not be without the benefit 
«of my merey: they have ſhown mit! afftction to me 
& abroad ; and. you will have a care of my hongur, and what 
I have promiſed to them.“ In Louis XIVth's letter, dated 
Sept. 7, 1660, addreſfedt and delivered to Charles by his am- 
baffaddor Ruvigny, in behalf of the Lriſh. he expreſſy affirms, 
« that,” in the almoſt general defection of all his fubjects, 
« the -Iriſh' alone ſtobd firm and unſhaken in his intereſt.“ 
The ideas excited by our ruling paſſions are ofieneſt pre- 
ſent to us. Lord Clarendon, beſides his perſonal averſion 
to the Iriſh, could not forget ihat he had a prineihal hand in 
che famous act of ſettiement. It is not the injured; but the per- 
fon who injures, that never forgives. His inclination and intereſt; 
48 well as character, made it neceffary to throw the Iriſh into 
the moſt unfavourable point of view, in direct oppoſition to 
hiſtory and facts; und be has. repreſented chem. nat a8 they 
really. were; but as they ſhguld hate been, to _— 97 re 
lengths he went tor! ruin theme In 1 ms (21 | 

But on whom ſhould all the -unboppy wars! which Pg 
ited Ireland, difgraced Britain, and diſhonoured humanity, be 
charged? On Scotland certainly]! There was the foundation 
of them laid; there were they nurtured, and there they ripened 
to bloody maturity | Had there been no Scotch inſurrection; we 
mould! not have heard of rebellion in England, or civil war in Ire- 
land k the the very maſſacres in Ireland ſhould be attributed to them; 
for the firſt inſtance of ' cool, premeditated txtermination; was 
furniſhed by the Scots in and about Carrickfergus: The in- 

W apptared in arms the 2 3d f OHober, and the per- 
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tons ant properties of the e th the counties of Down 
and. Antrim, were by proclamation of the Iriſh- chiefs under 
pain of death, protected from all outrage; nevertheleſs a part 
of the Scotch landed in the iſle of Magee; where there was 
never the leaſt diſturbance, in the beginning of the following 
month, in the :might;: and: put to death man, woman, and 
child, of the innocent inhabitants ! The Iriſh writers of thoſe 
days affirm! that the number exceeded 3600; Mr. Harris, Dr. 
Warner, Ce. contend that they were not above 300. Whe- 
ther the murdered were 300 or zo. changes not the na- 
ture of the /crime; and every one muſt acknowledge, that 
they who could-kill 300 8 in <old blood, would not proba- 
bly defiſt through humanity. 4 
Mr. Hume tells us, fo. gelt was Haw: hatred of the Iriſh 
to every thing that was "Engliſh; that they not only mur- 
«| dered the poor:defenceleſs people; but fired their houſes, burnt 
their furniture, and deſtroyed their very cattle, that nothing 
N gl them ſhould remain in the kingdom!” It muſt 
be owned, that taltho” none ſhewed - themſelves more forward 
to ſpill the blood of the Irin than the countrymen of this 
hiſtorian, yet they did not carry their malice to the fame 
extremity. However criminal the Iriſh appeared in their 


eyes, and though by their covenant they were obliged to ex- 
tirpute Paper) and Prelacy, yet upon reflection they concluded 
their 


goods and chattels not culpable. Whilſt they deſtroyed 
the people, they rifled their goods, and ſent off the cattle; in 

large droves to Scotland. The war they carried on there, 
was rather that of plunderers and robbers, than of diſciplined 
troops. Nay, to ſuch an height did they carry their rapacity, 
that the chief juſtices in thoſe days, iniquitous as they. were, 
began to) apprehend an yt * from theſe Calado- 
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nin Fartdrs: Dr. Warner. *-tells: us, that Monroe, in his re- 
turn to Carrig-dergus,” waſted: the country, and with other ef- 
focts carried off 4oοο head of cattle; but the night before 
they were to be divided between the Engliſh and Scots, they 
were conveyed away, to the great diſcontent of the Engliſh, who 
began to mutiny, and neuer after cared: ta march with ſuch a 
* band of thieves.” Aſter this they marched into the county 
of Antrim, where they drove off 5000 head of cattle; and 
when lord Antrim invited Monroe to his caſtle where he was 
ſumptuouſly entertained, and offered to unite with him to 
preſerve the peace of this. county, the return the latter made his 
noble hoſt was, to ſeize. on his cattle, and make himſelf a pri- 
ſoner! In ſhort, (ſays Dr. Warner) the Scotch general had as 
« little honour as the banditti he commanded.” 

Whilſt the cauſe of liberty prompted the Engliſh, and the 
Iriſh armed in defence of their religion and their country, 
the Scotch, parſimonious and prudent, whatever their pfetences 
might be, ſhewed clearly that lucre alone was their primum 
mobile. Though they promiſed the reverſion of wonderful 
places in heaven, to ſuch as would take. the covenant, yet 
the moment the Engliſh parliament ſwore to its maintenance, 
they refuſed to march to their aſſiſtance till they received 
one hundred thouſand pounds, beſides three hundred thouſand 
pounds voted to them before this, as well.) as twenty-five 
thouſand pounds a month, during their ſtay in England. Even 
to their ſelling the king, whom, through Montreuil the French 
ambaſſador, they invited to their camp as to a ſure afuum, 
they plainly ſhewed that avarice was their predomjnant paſ- 
ſion. Charles, their lawful ſovereign, deſcended. from an il- 
luſtrious "as of kings, inſtead” of the protection which bvnour, 

668 1 98 allegiance, 
* Civil Wars of Ireland, vol. i. p. 198. 
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allgiaice) and pubic Joh dentlined, hs ee to his lows 
leſs ent mies j nõt for religion, not for liberty, or even revenge; 


but for 3baſe, ſordid luere l the ſum of four hundred thouſand 
pounds was the price of royal blood, half of which ns paid in 
hand, andiof this reward for treaſon the general and the common 
ſoldier, equalliy partoo f Whilſt». all Europe execrated ſo 
atrocious an act, men of wit were not wanting to expreſs their 
particular deteſtations; and with one of the many 3 on 
this foul deed, T ſhall cloſe this chapter. i earns. biof dun- 
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it 1. 0 1 8 Itarii Scotu 2 m de Gerd as U 7 
Hie Chriftum domini vendidi, Me Deum "56003 
Vendidit ut Chriftum Judas, fic Scotia gen: . 
Nie, ſuum e um vendidit, illa, aum ! 
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A fre of the firſt wad fucceeding inbubitimits of © Biithin and 
Caledonia. The Iriſh migrations thither, 7. when they be 


tame 4 confiderable people there.” Source "of "North Br 
Prerences fo an ideal antiquity in Britain.” ' Infinterity of th ei. 
writers, particularly of Dempſter, Sibbald,” and "Mac Kinzie. 


R OM the Gabbalcha Eirion, or Congueſts of 1 8 
Pfalter of: Caſbel, and, many other moſt reſpectable pieces 
of: Iriſh. antiquity: we arc tald, that Breatan, the fon of Fer- 
gus Leath-dhearg, led à coltny into the northern parts of 
Britain, which: his poſterity, poſſeſſed for ſome centuries. On 
the landing of the Picts in Scotland, the antient inhabitants ad- 
vanced more ſouthward to make room for theſe, new-comers, and 
tram theit great anceſtor Breotan, was their latter reſidence after- 
wards named. The Picts ons LIONS. a their new ſettle- 
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ment. under) their leader Cathluni, the ſon of Gud, and from 
whom iti wWeüld ſcem that it took the name of Caledon, la- 


tinized Caledonia. For Cathluan is in Iriſh pronounced Cabluan, 
and Don ſignifies a family, or poſterity; hence Caledon, or 
the poſterit of \Cabluan;' as the Iriſh! are called Scots, from 
Scota, and Mileſians, from Mileſius, and their poſterity in 
North- Britain, Da- Niruda, or the poſterity of Rieuda, from 
theit firſt, leader. We are further told, that to perpetuate an 
alliance formed between the Iriſh and theſe Picts, and to be 
an eternal; record of the dependance of theſe laſt on the Iriſh, 
they requeſted) of them new wives, n whoſe poſterity. only, 
all; their; acquiſitions were to devolve. This account of the 
Picts is confirmed word for word by the venerable Bede, 
who flouriſhed i in the beginning, of the eighth century, when 
the, Pictiſhj,empire, ſtill ſubſiſted, and who was himſelf a cloſe 
neighbour to their, territory, liying in his monaſtery at Wey- 
month, near Durham. He particularly takes notice of the pre- 
ference given to; the female line, amongſt the Picts, Which, as 
he., obſerves, is continued to this day. He tells us alſo, that 
after. the Britains and Picts, the Scots of Ireland, inhabited 
U gh 
The Iriſh, who Had, long beheld the Roman conqueſts i in 
Germany. and Gaul with a diſcontented - eye, as ſoon as ever 
they heard of Cæſar's inyaſion of Britain, became highly alarmed. 
From the names of the captains who were the principal op- 
poſers of t the Roman general, being demonſtrably Iriſh, we ſhould 
be led to. think, that they then held A 1 8 over Bri- 
tain, as they moſt aſſuredly did over Scotland. But how- 
ever this be, they early ſtirred up their allies the Picts, and 
ſent troops from time to time to harraſs the invaders; and 
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the) ſubſequeſit Roman writers fuffieiently point out the Scots 
_ as a foreign nation, pouring their troops" into Britain, to op- 
poſe their arms *. In theſe 'early Jays, Britain was to Ire- 
land; 'what Flanders has been to all Europe in later times, 
2 tlieatre of glory ! 'Hither | the gallant youth of our country 
repaired, when nothing worthy offered at home, and in con- 
Junction with the Pits, and ſometimes the Saxons,” ſucceffively 
attacked the Britons and Romans; afd ſo vigorous were their at- 
tacks, that thoſe conquerors of almoſt all the reſt of the world, were 
at length forced" to ſeck for protection behind immenſe mounds 
A "earth" ard ſtone} and finally in 4 fetreat ! Ouculun, "Conndl 
Cearnach, Fc. have been famous for their exploits in Britain; 4 
have Fione Mac Cumbal, and His grandſon Ofetr ; and our an- 
nals mentions 'a violent difpute ending in blood, 'on a divi- 
fon of the booty gained by Pine, in one of theſe excur- 
Tons: "In theſe frequent viſits to Biitain, numbers of Iriſh, from 
many "obvious cauſes, neceffarity remainetl behind. But they 
remained without any confideräble head, till about the be- 
ginning of the third century, when Cairbre, or Eochaid Rieda, - 
made a ſclid ſettlement in the northern parts of Scotland, 
and from whom their poſterity, as the venerable Bede Wwit- 
nefles, to this day are called, Dal-Rieudini. This colony gra- 
dually encreaſed; and all the exiles, and ſuch as became ob- 
noxious at home, were there received with open arms, as Mac 
Con, the Colla, Gc. The Picts themſelves at length became 
alarmed at the power and vicinity of theſe people, and were 
determined in the fourth century, to expel them the coun- 
try as too dangerous allies. The latter applied to Mall the Triſh 
Monarchs who with a mighty army invaded Scotland, as all 

our 
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our annals teſtify, and as, Cambrenſis witneſſes *, and com- 
pelled the Picts ta peaceable partition of the country, by 
which Cantine: Ardgile, &c. were the portion of the Iriſh 
coloniſts... He alſo directed, that tbit new country ſhould be 
called, from the mother one, Scotia; and as an acknowledge- 
ment of its independence, Scotia Minor. This alſo is con- 
. by Bede, who obſerves, that Ireland is properly the 

% country of the Scots, iſſuing out from which, they have alſo 
* inhabited Britain, being before poſſeſſed by the Picts +.” 
Even Hume ſeems: to aſſert the ſame; for in a note upon 
his | hiſtory of England 4, we find the following words; 
« It is certain, that in very antient language, Scotland means 
« only the country north of the Firths of Clyde and Forth. 
* I ſhall not make a parade of literature to prove it, becauſe 
* 1 do not find that tbe point it diſputed by the Scots themſelves.” 
In a word, a ſovereignty was inſenfibly formed in the nor- 
thern parts of Scotland, which gradually extending, at length 
in the ninth century, under Keneth Mac Alpin, totally cruſhed 
the Pictiſh empire, ſo as ſcarce to leave any remains of the 
people or language; which the Archdeacon of Huntingdon 
pathetically deplores, as a proof of the tranſitorineſs of hu- 
man greatneſs. The annihilation of the Pictiſn nen at 
this time, is thus recorded by Fordon : 


Primus in Albanis fertur regnaſſe Kenethus, 
Filius Alpini, prælia multa gerens, 
 Expulſis Pictis, reguavit is otto. bis annis. 


Engaged in defending their acquifitiond from the inroads of the 
Britains and Saxons, the Danes, Cc. the ſucceſlors of Keneth, had 


little 
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little time to chltlitate letters ij ay, ſc totally ignetutft- were 
Hey, that whilſt they retainbd the language df tkeir An: 
Ceſfors, which is yet pteſetved in the Highlands and the 
illes, they loſt the very letter itſelf; fo Gia in later times; 
when ſcience became more faſhionable they Were obliged te 
adopt that of their neighbours the Engliſſi. And #6 this dau, 
an Albanian Scot cannot read his language in its native type; 
but in the Roman letter, as ſome genclemen of the country, 
N acknowledged to me, and as from experience I know. 

It is with nations as with individuals: the moment they 
become powerful and opulent, they ſeek”! to ſtamp ſome 
degree of eminence on their characters. Mhilſt the one ſeeks 
for arms and à pedigree in the Herald's office, the other 
ſearches into remote antiquity for a name The Engliſh had 
formed pretenſions of à very high antiquity for their country; 
and looked upon tlie neuneſs of the Sgottiſſi monarchy with 
contempt. Edward 10 ſupport his aſſumed ſuperiority over 
Scotland, with ſoime appearance of juſtice, from Jeoffry of 
Monmouth, ſets forth, that Britain, which was ſo called from 
Brutus the Trojan, was divided between his three ſons} From 
Laegrus the eldeſt was his diviſion called Laegria, now Eng- 
land: Camber's partition took the name of Cambria; and from 
Albanctus, was Albany called. From this he affirmed, that 
both Wales and Scotland were but appendages or fiefs to 
the Engliſh crown. In 1301 his miniſters delivered a pe- 
tition in great form to Pope Boniface VIII. in which his right 
of ſuperiority is thus ſupported ; but the nobility of Scotland, 
not to be behind hand with Edward in point of antiquity, 
addreſs a letter to the above pontiff, in which they ſet forth 


that their monarchy was eſtabliſhed in Britain many ages be- 
fore Chriſtianity, That Eric the fon of Gathelus, came from 
Ireland 
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Ireland to Albany, and there founded a monarchy which con- 
tinued uninterrupted to that time; and that to commemo- 
rate theſe two names, their firſt conqueſt, was called from 
them, Argathel, or Ere-Gathel, now Ardgyle*. The Scots, 
who ſeemed mightily pleaſed with this their imaginary anti- 
quity in Britain, complained greatly of Edward's deſtroying all 
their annals in his invaſions of their country, by which they 
were left greatly in the dark in many particulars. Mr. Hume 
thinks this loſs (if any ſuch there was) of very little conſe- 
quence. to Scotland, or to the public; and I am clear, that if 
any records had been preſerved, (as it is not improbable but there 
might, by the early Iriſh monks of Ionia) they could be of 
no uſe to the Scotch upon that oceaſion, becauſe they would. 
be as [unintelligible to them as Arabic. Nor can a, ſtronger 
or more convincing proof be offered of a total ſuſpenſion of 
hiſtoric records, for at leaſt a conſiderable time before the 
æra in queſtion, than their entire ignorance of the very cha- 
racter of their language! This will appear ſtill more 
evident from what their , memorials to Boniface, as well 
as to his ſucceſſor John XXII. aſſert, compared with: 
what their later writers affirm. In theſe memorials, as we 
have ſeen, they ſet forth that Erc, or Eric, was the ſon of 
Gathelus. and Scota, contemporary with Moſes, and firſt. 
king of Scotland; whereas Scota was not the wife, but the 
mother | of - Gathelus, and his ſon was. named Eſru,. not Erc. 
Nor was it for many generations after, that the ſons of Mile 
frus,, not Gathelus, invaded Ireland, from whence they confeſs. 
their Erc, or Eric, came. At the time in queſtion it, would 

AP e TFT re ſeem 


* 'That even in Spirituals, the Englim ſhould pretend to no dee over them, they 
aſſure this Pope's ſucceſſor John, that Chriſtianity Was eſtabliſhed in North Britain by St. 
Andrew himſelf, one of the twelve apoſtles, agd brother to St. me! 
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2 that! they wers ſenſible that they impoſed! on the Pope 
and: the public. Their laſt: (defence was [preſented at Rome 
in 1320. and ſoon after they: | ſent; John Fordon, à Scotch 
pricfi; toi Ireland, ta collect materials for an hiſtory; of Scot- 


land, of which their own country was totally deſtitute and 


to prove for them as reſpectable an antiquity. in Britain, as 
their intereſt and vanity required, The ground- work collected, 
it is certain that he began writing it before the year 1941, 
for he mentions that year in e work as ad preſent one. 
The reader: will from this perceive, how cloſe it comes to 
the year 13203 and he will be the more convinced of the 
truth of what I have advanced, from the wide difference be- 
tween his æra of the Scottiſh monarchy and the above. For 
whereas the firſt makes their antiquity/ in Britain coeval with 
Meſes, this laſt writer fixes it, at about 330 Joo: dae 
Chriſt. A great falling off truly)! 

Had they reſted here, things might have debate fo, 2 
their ideal Britiſh antiquity have been undiſputed. But this wouls 
not do. As they aſſumed an early dominion in England, as 
Scots, they began to claim thoſe heroes and ſaints of Ireland, 
whoſe bravery and piety have been ſo revered. over Europe, 
2s Scots of North-Britain, not of Ireland. We may judge 
of the barefacedneſs of their falſchoods and piracies, from the 
uncommon ſeverity with which their writers have been treated 
by the literati of Europe: The great antiquarian, Leland, 
expreſsly fays of Boethius 's Scotorum Hiſtoria, that its falſe- 
hoods are ſo many, and ſo glaring, as ſcarcely to be enu- 
merated. 4 

Hlectoris biſtorici, tot quot mendacia Ver hit, 

Si vis ut. numerem, leffor amice tibi; 
Me. jubeas etiam fluttus numerare marinos, 
Et liquidi Hellas enumerare poi 


And 
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And our great and pious archbiſhop-Uſher, after tracing Tho- 
mas Dempſter "through every winding and ſubterfuge of loweſt 
evaſion, and expoſing his impoſitions to all Europe, concludes 
his tale with aſſuring us, that ſo: much is he to be ſuſpected, 
that we ſhould believe nothing that he advances, without 
ocular demonſtration; Tam ſuſpectæ fidei Bominem illum fuiſſe 
« comperimus, & toties teſſeram fregiſſe, ut oculatos nos eſſe opor- 
% teat & niſi quod videmus, nibil ab eo acceptum credere ;” 
and, to complete his infamy, his name has been tranſmitted 
to poſterity, with the honourable epithet of Hagiokleptas, 
or Saint Stealer. 

Neither aſhamed nor intimidated at the palpable refutatics 
of Caledonian vanity, and from pens fo reſpectable as Loyde, 
Stillingfleet, Uſher, Ward, Routh, Colgan, &c. their ſucceſ- 
ſors with inflexible obſtinacy, have purſued the ſame point 
of antiquity and with as much compoſure as if what their 
predeceſſors advanced, were admitted as acknowledged facts ! 
Thus Sibbald, a PiQtiſh phyfician, treading in the ſteps of 
Fordon, Boetius, Dempſter, &c. and finding that Scotia and 
Hibernia were by the early, as well as by the writers of 
the middle ages, uſed indiſcriminately for the ſame nation, 
has boldly aſſerted in his Treatiſe on the Thule of the An- 
tients, that by the word Scotia, North-Britain in general was 
known; but that the names Hibernia and Ierne were pecu- 
liar to the country about Strathern, not to Ireland! Thus 
he tranſlates the line in Claudian—Scotorum Cumulus flevit 
glacialis Terne : +4 


« Icy Strathern bemoaned huge heaps of Scots * 


« for, (ſays he) did the poet mean Ireland, he would not call 
« it Glacialis Ierne; and as we find in the Martyrology 
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aH Suu! Beakus,  Epiſcopus Abredonie, and no Iriſh writer 
% ever pretended, that Aberdeen was in Ireland, it is mani- 
e feſt; that by Hibernia, they underſtood Scotland.” How- 
ever the learned Ward “ ſhews it to have been the city of 
Down, to which the word Aber, which ſignifies ſtagnant water, 
was formerly affixed. But let us for once admit no ſuch 
place in Ireland; would it not be more prudent to ſuppoſe 
the Italian miſtook in the name of this See, than from it 
to transfer the name of our country to another? Beſides, 
this will never ſupport his aſſertion, that the antient Hiber- 
nia meant Strathern. For this laſt is in Perthſhire; whereas 
Aberdeen is the capital of the ſhire of that name. But how 
will he reconcile this to the evidences of all antiquity? Cæſar 
deſcribes Hibernia as à large iſland, exactly fituated as we 
find| modern Ireland at this day; and Dr. Sibbald aſſures us, 
it is but a part of Perthſhire, not even near the ſea. Ta- 
citus tells us it is a noble ifland, where trade is infinitely 
more extenſive than in Britain; yet our modern Doctor 
avers, that it is a poor wretched place, without trade or 
property! Even Cluudian himſelf muſt manifeſtly inſult both 
his patron and Stilicbon, and the whole Roman people, when 
he makes the Picts and Saxons, two acknowledged diſtinct na- 
tions, unite with the Scots, (whom he makes the moſt conſi- 
derable of the three) to attack the Britons and Romans; whereas 
ſo far from being a ſeparate people, they were but an inconſide- 
rable portion of the very-Pis themſelves! Thus he — 
Britain. | 
nn e | 
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Movir; & infeſto ſpumavit riinige Thetis ! / mite conn 

Hus effettum' courts, ne bella tmmerem' g 

Scotica, nec Piftorum tremorem, ne littore toto 3 
Preſpicerem dubits venturum . ventis. | 


"2 George Mac Kenzie. in "ts Defence of. the Stuart ine, 
deems it a kind of leſe- majeſty, eyen to controvert the an- 
tiquity of the Scottiſh monarchy. His warmth. ſo far gets the 
better of his judgment, that he ſcarce. deſcends, to. argue with 
common temper ; and ſeems aſtoniſhed, that the Biſhop of 
St. Aſaph,. ſhould raiſe the leaſt doubt of an affair, which 
he judges the honour of his. country ſo, deeply, interefted in. 
But to overlook every. thing elſe, let us for once. admit, what 
he ſo ſtrenuouſly contends for, and what many men of emi- 
nence in letters, and particularly his countryman Iunes de- 
nies, namely, that there really exiſted ſuch writers as a Ve. 
rimundus and; Cornelius Hibernicus.;. that they were not the 
creation of Hector Boetius, but authors of the eleventh cen- 
tury; for he does not pretend that his country afforded 
earlier hiſtorians ; will their. bare affirmations be ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh a race of kings in Albany for fifteen centuries be- 
fore their time ?. Was it by intuition they found this out, 
or by oral tradition, for they had no annals to direct them? 
He tells us by tradition; for at the crowning, as well as the 
interment of their princes, it was uſual to recite their pe- 
digrees | Thus tradition, which he will by no means ad- 
mit, and but for a few; centuries, in points of religion, be- 
comes orthodox doctrine when it ſerves to eſtabliſh his hiſtorical 
hypotheſis. Can there be ſtronger evidence of a total ſuſ- 
penſion of records, and letters in North-Britain, next to the 
proofs already given? The truth of the matter is, (and Mr. 

7h Rr 2 Innes 
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Innes Arte the fame} that the © WA Scots, conſtantly en- 
gaged in wars, attended little to the cultivation of letters, 
or preſervation of records, till Edward the Firſt's dangerous 
aſſertions pointed out to them the neceflity of both. We 
may judge how extremely ill informed they were of the hiſto- 
ry of their mother country at this time, when they brought 
a colony of Scots from Ireland, ſome centuries before they 
even arrived there! We have ſeen Fordon, their firſt rea/ hiſ- 
torian, by what he had learned in Ireland, in fo ſhort a time 
as twenty years after this epocha, cut, at one ſlap, above one 
th6ufind years from their pretended antiquity. This wild hy- 
potheſis, molded into ſome form by Fordon, was till fur- 
ther improved by Boetius, John Major, Buchanan, &c. and 
had Profeſſor Dempſter preſerved any degree of modeſty in 
his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, might have ſtill preſerved ſome little 
ſhadow of credit; but his rapacity in at once alienating all 
the holy and lettered men of Ireland, raiſed the indignation 
of the kingdom, and brought on thoſe Inquiries, ſo IRE 
ous to Caledonian annaliſts and hiſtorians. 

I had prepared myſeif, in the rough copies of this work, 
to be much more full on all the points which I have 
here but ſlightly touched; but conſidering that this had been 
already ſufficiently done to my hands, by writers of the firſt 
eminence; reflecting alſo that Mr. Innes, in his Critical En- 
quiry, &c. has fairly demonſttated the ini poſtures of his coun- 
trymen on this head; and ſeeing the Whole totally rejected 
by the preſent writers of Scotland; I thought it too uninte- 
reſting to the public to de further e. 4x 
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CHAP. VIII. 


T; he Scotch the only nation in Europe which goes ia to 
the evidence of their hiftory. A ſyſtem of hiftory founded on 
uriaus poems, and condemned. A ſecond attempt in another 
He. The preface to this new performance examined. The 
firſt and ſecond diſſertations of Dr. Mac Pherſon confidered, and 
an hiftory of America ſeetched out in the Caledonian taſte. 
The third, fourth, and fifth of theſe diſſertations analyſed, and 
Dr. Mac Pherſon's difingenuity proved. Further proofs of 
this, as well of the truth of Iriſh hiſtory diſplayed in the 
examen of the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth diſſertations. 


T muſt no doubt appear very extraordinary, whilſt the 

Engliſh, who for bravery and manly virtues, are equal to 
any nation; for power and riches, at this day, ſuperior to 
moſt; have long ſince given up their pretenſions to a re- 
mote antiquity which they could not well prove; and are 

Content to be the deſcendants of Britons, Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, as hiſtory ſhews; whilſt France, Germany, &c. 
adhere to the ſame faithful evidences ; that Scotch writers alone 
ſhould oppoſe the truth of hiſtory, and for the ſake of ſin- 
gularity, advance tenets as oppolite to truth as light is to 
darkneſs ; nay, advance them contrary te the general ſenſe 
of the people! Thus Maitland tells us “, that the Albanian 
Scots, yet call themſelves Cinnael Scuit, and Trial Scuil, and 
and their language Scuit-Bheala; and I am aſſured, that the 
Highland ou ſtill. glory in their Mileſian anceſtry. 


| * Hiflory of Scotland, vol 3p. 149. 
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Their true hiſtory is very antient, and to them very ho- 
nourable. Their anceſtors, the Picts, ſettled in North- Britain 
ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of the Mileſian monarchy in Ire- 
land; bat then they were tributaries to the Iriſh. Ay, there's 
the rub. The Irith are nv longer that great and powerful peo- 
ple, who by arms and letters, gave laws to the neighbouring ſtates; 
Opprefſed, and unhappily divided, they have themſelves ſcarce 
the ſkeleton of a conſtitution left; and a Scot, like all mo- 
dern friends, is too polite to adhere to or even recollect an 
old acquaintance, ſo much out at the elbows. The Triſh 
called them Cab luan- don, or the poſterity of Cahluan, from 
which name the Romans took their Caledonia; and as the 
Latins, from the painting of their bodies, ſurnamed the Picts, 
the Iriſh for the ſame reaſon called them Cruithnigh. The 
Scottiſh empire, forming in the third, was founded in Albany 
in the beginning of the fixth century; and ſo powerful did 
it become, by recruits from the mother country, that in 
the ninth it overthrew the Pi@iſh monarchy, and eſtabliſhed 
its dominion over the entire kingdom. Is not this an honour- 
able evidence of power and bravery, and of the royal trunk, from 
whence they branched? Would not any other people glory 
in ſuch an anceſtry? The reader has already ſeen the abſur- 
dities their writers have fallen into, by attempting to ſup- 
port a ridiculous Britiſh antiquity, they had no pretenſions to; 

and he has alſo ſeen them ſince univerſally relinquiſhing all 
claim to it. He will now behold a new ſyſtem of hiſtory, 
much more contemptible and ridiculous than the former, be- 
cauſe oppoſite to every evidence of antiquity. 

Some years ago different detached pieces, were publiſhed 
in London under the title of Fragments of Highland-Poetry ; 


the ſtile and manner of which were univerſally admired. The 
public 
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public were promiſed more correct pieces from the ſame quar- 
ter; and the real deſigns of the whole began ſoon to appear. 
The Scotch ſaw it in vain to hope to eſtabliſh an high anti- 
quity in Britain, whilſt Iriſh hiſtory bore any credit, or whilſt 
any of the nations cultivated its antient language. That time 
ſeemed now arrived. The nobility and gentry of Ireland, ſince 
the revolution, from. a policy unexampled in any other polite 
nation, ſeemed totally to deſpife the hiſtory and language of 
their country; and to look upon every inſult offered to both, 
with as much foporrfic inſenſibility as if they had not the 
leaſt connection with either. What little remains of credit 
were allowed to our neglected annals, the fabricators of theſe 
poems, intended to annihilate, and on their ruin eſtabliſh a 
new hiſtorical hypotheſis, more favourable to Scotland. 

From them it would ſeem (contrary to what all their former 
writers advanced) that the Picts and Scots were really one 
people, not diſtin& nations. That they were the Aborigines 
of Britain, but 'inſenfibly giving way to different invaders, 
they retired more northward ; that here growing more nu- 
merous and powerful, they ſent colonies from time to time 
to Ireland, which at length by their affiſtance, made a com- 
plete conqueſt of the country. To ſtamp the preater de- 
gree of credit on theſe precious poems, ſoon after appeared, 
A Critical Diſſertation on the Poems of Offian, the main deſign: 
of which was to prove their great antiquity and genuineneſs ; 
and this was followed by public declarations of different Pictiſh 
gentry, affirming their rememhering the recital of different 
parts of this great work, by highland hards. 80 great pains 
taken to eſtabliſh the credit of theſe poems eould not be 
for nothing; nor were any ever in more need of ſuch aid. 


To make generals, heroes, and poets, of Iriſh deſcent, citizens 
of. 
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of Pictavia; to ſynchronize warriors who | flouriſhed. at very 
different periods, ſuch as Cucullin, Conall Ceatnach, Ge. 
of the firſt century, with Fingal, or Fione Mac Cumhal, who 
lived in the third; and to unite all theſe in a war againſt the 
Danes, who were not even heard of in Europe till the ninth ; 
demanded all the fineſſe imaginable! But that theſe poems 
ſhould be the baſis. of a new ſyſtem of Scotch and Iriſh 
hiſtory,” required more faith than ſeems to come to the ſhare 
of the preſent age. Were all the annals of Ireland totally 
loſt, {and more pains has been taken to effect this, than to pre- 
ſerve» them) and her antient / hiſtory quite forgot, yet ſtill 
would ſuch abſurdities gain no credit; for with them muſt 
the moſt reſpectable of old Engliſh, and even Roman writers, 
periſh before a fabric could be raiſed on ſo &a/eleſs a foun- 
dation. Under the auſpices of Lord Bute, and countenanced 
by the nobility and. gentry of Scotland, were theſe poems 
uſhered into the world with a curious diſſertation, and notes 
replete with the greateſt degree of aſperity on the Iriſh na- 
tion. The late Dr. Warner, to whom we are indebted for 
an hiſtory of Ireland, firſt took up the pen in ſupport of 
this defenceleſs nation ; and from the bare appearance of them 
ſhewed the impoſitions and defigns aimed at. I too in 
two different letters, publiſhed in Wilſon's Dublin Ma- 
gazine, endeavoured to recall to my countrymen ſome memory 
of their conſequence and dignity ; and in the Journal des Sgavans, 
for May, June, &c. 1764, a fuller elucidation was thrown 
on this ſubject. But it is to my much eſteemed friend, Mr. 
6 Connor, that the public are indebted for a complete refu- 
tation and detection of James Mac Pherſon. Whilſt he was 
PS his diſſertations on Iriſh hiſtory for the preſs, I fre- 


_ quently 
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quently importuned him to attempt ſomething in this way; 
repreſenting to him, hen theſe little trifling fugitive pieces, 
would be totally forgot, theſe poems might be again 
trumped up, with new ſplendor ; wherein it might be ob- 
ſerved, that if there had been the leaſt doubt of their authen- 
ticity, the Iriſh nation would not have remained totally filent on 
that head, and the rather, as at ſuch a period, there might not 
perhaps be found in the kingdom one man ſufficiently maſter 
of the ſubject to retort on them. Dolus an virtus, quis in 
hoſte requirat ? | 
Poems of 1500 years, preſerved by oral tradition only, being | 
found unequal to the great deſign of ſubverting Iriſh hiſtory, it | 
was agreed in the great council of the Pictiſb Scalds, to try 
what plain proſe, general ſcepticiſm, and plauſible conjectures 
might produce. Accordingly, in 1757, there appeared in Lon- 
don, Critical Diſſertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. of the 
antient Caledonians and their poſterity, the Pits, Britiſh, and 
Iriſh Scots. By John Mac Pherſon, P. D. 
In the preface we- are informed, that the author, conſidering 
the great maſs of fiction which all the nations of Europe 
preſent as their antient hiſtory, reſolved to animadvert on ſome 
of them, and accordingly began with the hiſtory of his native 
country. Though ſays he the Scots have as juſt pretenſions 
« to high antiquity as any nation in Europe, yet their origin 
« is peculiarly involved in darkneſs.” He tells us, when monk- 
iſh learning, religious virtues and aſcetic auſterities flou- 
riſhed' in Ireland, and amongſt the Saxons, his countrymen 
were almoſt totally illiterate. | That at this ſeaſon the Iriſh, 
availing themſelves of their ſuperiority, broached. thoſe fables 
of their being the progenitors of the Britiſh Scots, and which 
ſyſtem Bede out of his great veneration for the country adopted.! 
+ Here 
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Here is an hopeful hypotheſis, and the axe applied to the root f 
Iriſh hiſtory. But without involving Bede in the ſame charge, 
theſe men knew nothing would avail.” His credit alone was ſuffi- 

client to blaſt all their hopes. The Iriſh then at a time when arts 
nnd letters, and a moſt unexampled piety and charity, rendered 

their names illuſtrious over all Europe, made all theſe virtues a 
cloak ; for what ? why for claiming the honour of being the pre- 
deceſſors of a people rude, obſerre, and illiterate, pent up in a 
corner of North=Britain! Bede too, whoſe erudition, piety 
and truth have immortalized his name and writings, - is 
made a party to this bill. But where did Mac Pherſon find 
| that the Scottiſh hiſtory was at this time broached in Ire- 
land? not from Bede; nothing like it eſcaped his pen ! Not 
from the Iriſh; for no traces of it can be found in their 
writings ! Not in Pictiſn records; for he tells us they were 
at this time quite illiterate ! Where then ſhall we look for it?. 
Certainly in his own imagination alone, where, hawever, we ſhall 
diſcover many more novelties equally extraordinary” in the 
courſe of this enquiry ! He proceeds to tell us, that, before the 
total deſertion of Britain by the Romans, the Caledonians were 
divided into two diſtinct nations, the Deucaledones and Vectu- 
riones ; and by theſe he underſtands the people who a ſhort time 
after were known by the names of Pits and Scots. Where are 
the proofs of this ? Ammianus Marcellinus * tells us indeed that 
about this time the Picts were divided into Dicalidonæ and Vec- 
turiones ; but that the Scots and Attacati were ranging about the 
country. Claudian too, notes the different nations which then 
waſted the Roman provinces of Britain. | 

OO mm——A4urunt Saxone fuſo 

Orcades, incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule 
Scotorum cumulus flevit glacialis Ierne. 


| Proſper 
Lib. 27 and 28. Pe 
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Proſper Tyro tells us, that Maximus routed the Scots and 

Picts, as they made an incurſion into Britain; and Eumenes in 
his panegyric on Conſtantine Cæſar, the father of Conſtantine 
the great, "mentions the Scots and Picts, as the conſtant ene- 
mies of Britain, When Alaric the Goth threatened Rome itſelf, 
and the Romans recalled their troops from their moſt remote 
conqueſts, Claudian de Bello Gethico informs us that 

Venit & extremis legio prætenta Britannis 

Que Scoto dat fræna truci, ferroque notatas. 

Perlegit exanimes Pitio moriente figuras.. 

Thus, not only Bede, but Roman evidences are clear againſt the 
very groundwork of this ſtrange ſyſtem, of making the Scots and 
Picts one nation. The Doctor however purſues his ſcheme thus: 
« the Heathen Danes having driven numbers of Saxon eccleſi- 
« aſties into North-Britain, they there firſt introduced the 
* cuſtom of recording events in monkith chronicles; and 
« upon the authority of Bede, they all adopted the ſyſtem 
« that the Scots were of Iriſh extraction. If then the Scots 
1000, Or 1100 years ago believed themſelves the poſterity of the 
Iriſh, and have continued to believe fo till theſe twenty or thirty 
years paſt, what figure did Dr. Mac Pherſon caſt to render 
him ſo much more knowing in times paſt, than the living 
witneſſes? But, unfortunately at the. very time he fixes 
for the Scots being inſtructed in { hiſtory by the Saxon 
eccleſiaſtics, the latter were ſo extremely ignorant, that 
Aſer in his life of Alfred, ſirnamed the great, and the moſt 
learned of the Saxon race, tells us, that from the Hum- 
« ber to the Thames, there was not a prieſt that underſtood 
« the liturgy in the mother-tongue ; and that from the Thames 
„ to the ſea, there was not one to tranſlate. the eafleſt piece of 
« Latin!” To Bede's great friendſhip to the Iriſh, this writer 

81 2 now 
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now. adds his prejudice to the Scots; for (ſays he) the nor- 
*« therm Scots, not yielding to the decrees of Rome about the 
celebration of Eaſter, Tonſure, &c. he juſtly deteſted; but 
Ireland being then eſteemed the Iſland of Saints, and the 
2 Catholic faith being there in its utmoſt purity, the deciſions 
from Peter's chair were received with the moſt” profound 
« ſubmiſſion.” 

Were ever ſuch palpable miſtakes publiſhed in an enlight- 
ened age? The truth of the matter is, and Bede himſelf is clear 
in it; the church of Ireland then oppoſed its tenets to 
thoſe of Rome. The archbiſhops of Armagh were kind of pa- 
triarchs of the adjacent ifles, as well as primates of Ireland. 
From them the Picts and Scots, as well as the Britains and 
Saxons, / took the time of celebrating of Eaſter, and the Eaſtern 
form of Tonſure. St. Colman, the Iriſh biſhop of Lindisfarren, 
in 664, with moſt of his clergy; and many Englith, quit- 
ted Northumberland, rather than ſubmit to the deciſions of a 
fynod, held at that time there, in which it was agreed to re- 
ject the Iriſh, and adhere to the Roman ordinances. Bede, 
whilſt he extols the piety, humility and charity of Col. 
nan, is well as his predeceſſors, Aidan and Finanus, yet 
cenſures them freely for their obſtinacy, in adhering ſo firmly 
to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, in oppoſition to the ſee of 
Rome; nor was it till his own days that the Iriſh, con- 
vinced by Adamnanus, admitted of | the Romiſh altera- 

on. He even praiſes God, for that the Engliſh, who were 
principally converted and inſtructed in the faith of Chriſt by 
Iriſhmen, now in their turn, convinced them of their error in the 
time of celebrating Eaſter ᷣ. Nay, ſo far were the Iriſh from 


Dee ihe decrees 1 St. e chair, with. the moſt pro- 
| found 


| 8 
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found ſubmiſſion, as this, writer aſſertß, that till, 4 5 Ap of | 
Henry II. or very near them, Rome had little to do with th 

hierarchy. Synods and general councils, were ſummoned at px 
will of the monarch only; and we : hardly read of a,nuncio or re- 
adent from Rome, here, fill the b. fe of the, twelfth cen- 


tury. In electing their biſhops, and archbiſfiops, they : adhered to. 
the ind gy wy Po country, not to the deciſions of 


for making epiſcoal dignitics. e in e 97 5 of 
ee tothe cuſtoms of the; pniverfal church. +, The, hiſto- 
ian Repin, better informed, or more candid. than Mac Pherſon, 


in a 1 reign of Henry II. reciting Adrian the Fourth's famous: 
bul} af Jonajion, judges» that the cenfures gn, the church of Irc- 


land, ,proggeded, more from its agherence, to the. antient canons 
of the, country, and, not acknoyledging the claims of Rome, 


thad. from any, relaxation in point of piety and virtue. 
Dr. Mac Pherſon's alteration, gf, Gildas, by which the ſenſe 


is N altered, is very remarkable, „ Revertuntur ergo im- 
pudentes Salſatorer Hibęrni domus, poſt non multum temporis 
« rever/ur..: But eur Caledonian reads, Newvertuntur ergo. 
6c - ampudentes Grafſatores Hibernas domus. Thus inſtead of 
che Aae as K home, with an intent. of, ſoon return- 
ing. „hich is Gildag's., meaning, by, this tranſpoſition, it 
would ſeems, that the hnvaers only. cen. ta, their. WINKEE, rr 
treats! For, ſay 5 he, in ſummer they lived on. the mountains 
and foreſts with their cattle, but in winter they ſearched for 
more comfortable habjtations. . . Rigiculous,! Whozyer imagined 
the: fruitful plains, of, England. or happy clime of Ireland, leſs 
comfortable for a, winter's retreat, than the dreary; yaſtes. and 
owe cue hills of Caledonia ? At the ſame, time he does not 
on diſpute 


1 


0 46 ite rDõ 
Alpes ws e Ui epicher bn Imflatentis, len "__ to 
Hiberni. Here his Wit is as Tow and impbtent as his forgety is 
bareficed 20 ansage und the candid readef will beſt judge 


to whom with greater p ropHery,” "the atlſettive Input ftiould 
be applied; to thoughtlefs" young ' Irifhmin' wh" too often ruin 
their” Witüne md conttitutions er e Ae ed Scotch 
Preſbyters who coolly and deliberately it down to obtrude on 
the public, under the ſpecious pretehces of critical ——— into 
bit the moſt glating irppoffczbns? But after all this, he adds 
45. 13 hl" Britti Scott B 20 nan, rut "Gf web, obi, 
„lch tontradified "the holy” afftiqdtarles of Ireland, Bede, 

from a pious averſion to heretics, totally rejected them! 


It is not my bulineſs to defend ont of the earlieſt writers, 


and greateſt ornlitherits tb the Engtith 'natioh, from theſe” ui 
generous inſinuations of Dr. Muc Pherſdn; but if che Beitiſh 


Scots had not thefe nativnal tfadlitions at the time he men- 
tions, how came he, at this day, to attempt overturning 
the evidences nd fo W reſpectable 8 by: 4 bare 2 
„ At ATRINIE WIEN e | 55 
He tells us, Mr. 5 Conbbr in order to ſupport the totter- 
ing antiquity of his country, has crowded the bottom of his 
pages with the authorities of Keating, 6 Flaherty, and Bu- 
chanan. At leſt then he 4dmits, that Mr. 6 Connor had too 
much reſpect for His readers, and for his own reputation, to 
advance fa of remote times, without ſtronger  eviderices than 
his fingle teſtimony ; but can Dr. Mac PRE fay as much 
for himſelf, or his colleague James? He accuſes this gen- 


tleman with treating the author of Fingal with mich ſeve- 


rity ; but this he judges was intended, * to draw an'anfwer 
« from him in order to give the greater importance to Mr. 
« & Connor' s work.” An honour i it ſeems Dr. Mac Pherſon will 


not 


9 


. 
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tot deign: © to adverfaries who uſe low ſcurrillity, in the place 
*« of; argument and diſpaſſionate diſquiſition.” Every one that 
knows this gentleman, will confeſs that he ſeems the leaſt 
formed. for low. ſcurrility, /or intemperate rage. In the diſſer- 
tation in queſtion, he has, with the greateſt preciſion demon- 
ſtrated the impoſitions intended on che public, by the poems 
of Fingal. If in the courſe of this enquiry, it became ,evi- 
dent that they were a modern fabrication, to ſerve the cauſe 
of impoſition, Who has Mr. Mac Pherſon to blame for the 
charges brought ſo home againſt him ? If 2 tharpex js detected, 
or an inſolent coward. chaſtiſed, what . gentleman feels the i in- 
dignity? If a Leland, a Lind, a Stanihurſt, See detect the im- | 
poſitions of a Boetius; or an Uſher, ' a Ward, a. Routh, or a 
Wading, the plagiariſms of a Dempſter, &c. is the republic 
of letters wounded through their fides ? But enough. of this 
curious preface: proceed we now to the performance itſelf. 
The firſt diſſertation is intended to point out the fallacy, 
or at beſt the uncertainty of the pretenſions of moſt Euro- 
pean nations, to a remote antiquity. his is granted; but 
how can it affect the antiquities: of Ireland ? Becauſe the Ger- 
mans; Gauls, and Britains; have no annals beyond a certain 
period, does it follow, that the Roman and Greek records are 
impoſitions? Does it follow, from ſome nobility and gentry 
being of a modern date, that the houſes of Claneboy, of 
Thomond, and of Kildare, are to lie in obſcurity ? The 
Iriſh antiquities are too well eſtabliſhed, to be effected by ſuch 
general premiſſes. 
The ſecond diſſertation ſuppoſes, the world peopled from Alia; 
that thence one colony preſſed upon another, till he fixes the Ca- 
ledonians in North- Britain, and from thence he peoples Ireland. 


E no records to oppoſe to ſuch a ſyſtem, would not the 
world, 
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Worlds Fdramany! reaſons, be excuſable in doubting on this head ? 
But as e hade the moſt vauthentic ones} What judgment will 
che reader form of this gentleman's” modeſty, who authorita- 
_ tively requires our Beef) of itt What tphiloſopher - of mo- 
dern Gate would preſume to ippoſe #'' darling 'Byportiefis, 
tothe evidences of "ature and experience? Should not! a mo- 
deth Kieran © then” Diſh N at leaſt His readers ought för Him, 
for obtrudimig ſyſtematic reveties in che teeth of antient re- 
cords? We ſhall” propoſe an hiſtorical ſcheme in the modern 
taſte, By üer che dangers of ſuch innovations will appear 
nibr# fully and for- arguinene fake' ſuppoſe in ſome future 
age, England by her inteſtine commotions, reduced to her 
primitibe obſctrity, and America become the centre of power 
and' riches. Tf would ſome. fitture American z Fher- 
1080 n argue? 9 109 i abn. zischt GH ; 
« As ae on Matt Bae / "I ths eaſt, all parts of the 
40 globe muſt have received their inhabitants from this great 
«« reſervoir, in proportion to their contiguity only. How ab- 
<6 ſurd then to ſuppoſe that this "great continent of Ame- 
“ rica was peopled from Britain, ſo remote from us, and 
« ſo bbſcute'? Out vicinity to Aſia clearly points out our 
« anceſtry. In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries theſe 
e iflanders were a powerful people; they reformed the eſta- 
„ bliſhed religion of their country, and of ' courſe its hiſtory ; 
and as many people from hence repaired thither for learn- 
« ing, and to be inſtructed in the new religion, the abſurd 
% doctrine of our being a Britiſh colony, was then firſt 
« broached. It is true, the ſame language being com- 
«© mon to both, gives fome appearance of reaſon to the tale; 
« for a tale it certainly is. The fame lying legends that ad- 
« vanced. this ſyſtem, ſo inj urious to our 47gh antiquity, 
« formally 
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formally tell us alſo, that this country roofed its name from 
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one Americus Veſputius, who was ſuppoſed, in 1497, to have 


firſt diſcovered it, in a voyage from Europe. How abſurd ! 
Our anceſtors were called Americans, from their being at all 


times ready to ſpill their blood in defence of their country ; 
from Ama ſanguis, and Pew funds; and this fingle deriva- 
tion is of .more real conſequence towards inveſtigating our 
antient hiſtory, than all the tales invented by Britiſh and 
American monks. They alſo tell us, that the Aborigines of 
this country were called Indians, and had a language and 
laws of their own ; and that we in proceſs of time, deſtroyed 
theſe people by frequent aids from the mother-country. 
A tale evidently deſigned to confirm the notion of our de- 
pendency on theſe people, and obligations to them. But 
tho' this, like the reſt, was ſwallowed down by our credulous 
anceſtors, who having no records of their own, never ſuſpected 
the deception of theſe deſigning Britains, yet has this no better 
foundation than their other dreams. As our progenitors were 
called Americans, from their bravery, ſo were they alſo called 


Indians, from Leo, as they formerly ſupplied Europe 


with the ſpices of the eaſt. But if they were a diſtinct 
nation from the Americans, why ſhould there not be ſome 


remains of their language to prove. it? Rejecting all theſe 
tales, the truth of the matter is briefly this: In very re- 
mote times, our country being over-ſtocked with inhabi- 


tants (I ſhall not fix on the preciſe æra, but I hope ſome 


future hiſtorian, more enlightened than I, may) ſent co- 
lonies to Britain; and theſe by degrees, and conſtant ſup- 
plies from hence, not only fixed an empire there, but alſo 
brought all the adjacent countries under their dominion. 


Thus theſe ungrateful and degenerate iſſue of the great 
| T t continent 
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by | e cöntinent e — ta/them, in 


1 giving them exiſtence and power aff 

. . Ridiculous as this ſcheme: of hiſtory is, yet it is not 0 ah 
furd or mote fabulous than the preſent Caledonian adoption! 
Isa Mac iPherſon's third diflertation he means to prove, chat 
the Piets were the deſcendants of the Caledonians. . I go fur- 
ther: I believe they were but different names, for the fame 
people; and I have pointed out the reaſon why they were ſo 
called in this and the. laſt chapter. But what are his induc- 
tions from the premiſſes? he boldly. demands at what time 
were they ſo exhauſted, or ſo degenerate, as to yield up their 
country, their freedom, and their reputation, to a colony, or 
even an army of Scandinavian rovers, who ſo manfully op- 
poſed the Roman encroachments ? Softly, dear Doctor, we muſt 
firſt underſtand . one another, that the public may compre- 
hend both. If you mean by Scandinavian rovers, the Picts, 
as you ſurely do, I agree with you, that they were no 
upſtart nation; but ſurely you do not ſuppoſe theſe the co- 
lony who made a ſettlement in North-Britain, in the third 
century. I muſt again ſet you right; and I am ſorry, for 
the honour of letters and humanity, that ſo much chicane 
ſhould be found in any gentleman, much leſs in a church- 
man. The colony who made a ſettlement in the northern 
parts of Caledonia in the third century, was not a Scandina- 
vian, but an Iriſh one; was not compoſed of the enemies, . but the 
conſtant friends and allies of the Pits. Theſe as I have al- 

ready obſerved, were ſettled there many centuries before Chriſt. 

The fourth diſſertation treats of the Pictiſh monarchy. In 
this, he highly cenſures his countryman Innes, for making 
a Pictiſn monarchy in Caledonia, in oppoſition to the Scot- 
tiſh one fabricated by Fordon, and which i Major, Boe- 


tius, 
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tius, Buchanan, -&c. were at: ſuch pains to ſupport... To. ri- 
dicule the Iriſh account of the Pits, exactly copied by Bede, 
in his firſt chapter, and by all Britiſh and Scotch ſubſequent 
writers, he gravely aſks, when the Picts requeſted wives from 
the Iriſh, Where was the neceſſity for. their ſubmitting, 
and afterwards for making it an irrevocable rule of their le- 
giſlation, to make the iſſue by theſe Iriſh ladies only, capable 
of inheritance. Why an oath became neceſſary in this caſe, 
ſays he, when they had no other women, he leaves to the 
ſenachies of Ireland to determine. No doubt but he ima- 
gined he made a fine diſcovery, when he hit upon this 
witty conceit | But I would aſk the advocates of this ſyſtem, 
if they ever yet heard of a colony of people ſceking new 
habitations, who did not bring with them their wives and 
children? Let us ſuppoſe them ever fo inſidious and deceit- 
ful, we ſhould hardly think them ſo abandoned as to de- 
ſert their progeny. In the ſpeech of their chief, to the Iriſh 
princes, on their landing and begging their protection, we 
find the following: We ſhall not entertain you with whi- 
« ning tales of our misfortunes; theſe we will leave our 
« children to record.” In theſe early days, no doubt but 
polygamy was common; and theſe people requeſting new wives 
from the Iriſh, was only the better to ſecure their protection. 
Did not the Mileſians themſelves bring their wives along with 
them, and why not the Picts? Beſides, there was ſomething more 
humiliating and mortifying in their conſtant preference of their 
iſſue by the Iriſh, than at firſt fight appears. For by it, in all 
future times, had a Pit iſſue by a Britiſh, and again by an Iriſh 
woman, the children of the latter only could claim the inhe- 
ritance, in excluſion to all others ; and this is the reaſon why 
Bede tells us, that this law ſubſiſted even in his days. Hence 
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it appears, that it could not be from a particular averſion 
to Caledonian heretics; that Bede was fo juſt to the Iriſh. 
Motives very different from what ſeem to actuate Dr. Mac 
Pherſon prompted this honeſt and venerable writer: a re- 
gard to truth, and an high veneration for the power, 
the humanity and benevolence of this illuſtrious nation 8 
made him happy in rendering them the juſtice they ſo well 
merited from his country. If, ſays Mac Pherſon, tradition 
without the help of letters, could preſerve the names of 
70 Pictiſh kings, as Innes has affirmed, what could hinder 
the Iriſh from preſerving by the ſame oral tradition, the names 
of all the monarchs and provincial kings who reigned there 
to the time of Loagaire? Would not the reader from this 
interrogatory, ſuppoſe that the Triſh did not preſerve ſuch a 
catalogue; and yet every one the leaſt converſant in our hiſ- 
tory, knows that the names and reigns of theſe different princes 
are handed down to us (but not by oral tradition 1 with 
a a ſurpriſin g minuteneſs |! | 

In his fifth diſſertation, on the Pictiſn gige not able 
to get over Bede's poſitive aſſertion, '«* that the goſpel was in 
% his days preached through Britain in five different tongues, 
« the Saxon, Britiſh, Pictiſh, Scotch, and Roman,” he in- 
ſinuates that this holy man had great ſatisfaction in thinking that 
the number of. languages ſpoken in Britain, exactly correſponded 
with the number of books in which the Moſaic laws were writ- 
ten; and that therefore to introduce a parallel ſo edifying, he 
might too haſtily believe theſe languages to be really different. To 
juſtify this aſſumption, he obſerves that Bede was not a thorough 
judge of the Scottiſh, in the few ſpecimens he has given. For in- 
ſtance, he explains Alchuith, or Dumbarton, into the rock above 
Clyde, and Dal-Reudini, into tlie portion of Rieuda. But if the 
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venerable Bede, and the author of the Arcbæologia were wrong in 
theſe tranſlations, why has not Dr. Mac Pherſon ſet us right? 
I know not what 4 ſignifies in modern erſe; but in claſſical 
Iriſh it fignifies a rock, and this is juſtified by the antient names 
of places, as Ail, or Elphin, the White Rock, Caſhel, the Rock 
of Tribute, Sc. and Dal, fignifies a lot or portion, as well 
as the poſterity of eminent men; as the Dal. Araldbe, Dal- 
Ceas, Dal-Fiatach, &c. noted tribes in Ireland. But the Doc- 
tor explains Alcluith into Dumbarton. How is a writer to be 
pitied, who enjoins himſelf the taſk of tracing and pointing out 
the meanders and ſubterfuges of an author ſo inſincere, ſo eva- 
five as the preſent ? The name of Dunbarton was not given to 
this city for more than a century later than Bede's time! It 
was about the year 855 and in the reign of Donald Mac Ken- 
neth, that at the ſolicitation of the remains of the vanquiſhed 
Picts, the princes of Britain over-ran Scotland, and on a peace, 
Ail-Cluith was marked as the Britiſh bounds, and was then called 
Dun-Briton, or the Britiſh Fortification. It is unneceflary 
« (ſays he) to diſpute with vehemence this pious writer's ac- 
« count of the then languages of Britain. If a modern au- 
« thor ſhould aſſert, that the goſpel is now preached in five 
« different tongues in Britain, in the Welſh, in Gaelic, in French, 
« in the Engliſh of Middleſex, and Scotch of Buchan, no rea- 
« fonable objection could be made to the propriety of ſuck 
«© an inſertion, however true it may be, that the two laſt 
languages are in ſubſtance the ſame,” Sc. But will this 
| ſort of ratiocination explain away the ſenſe of Bede, and prove: 
that the Scotch and Pictiſh were eſſentially the fame? Would: 
2 modern author ſay, becauſe there are two or three French. 
| churches in London, that the French were a diſtin& nation. 
inhabiting Britain, as Bede does of the Scots? If the Scots and: 
Pits 
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Nita were really dne pedple, and that there was no moredif- 
fertnee in their languages, than there is between the Eng- 
lich at preſent ſpake on both ſides che Tweed; and that a 
fafth tongue was neceſſary to make the number correſpond 
with the Pentateuch, could he not eaſily have mentioned the Cor- 
niſh, 2a language not: even yet extinct in Britain? Bede lived 
when the Picts Were yet a powerful nation, and more ſo than 
the Scots: he lived in their neighbourhood, and ſpoke from 
his own knowledge. And yet modern writers ſtart up, to ex- 
plain way the meaning of one of the moſt reſpectable of our 
antient hiſtorians ! Where will certainty of any times preced- 
ing us begin, if ſuch reveries be deemed juſt grounds for 
doubting? But Whatever the Pictiſn tongue was, that it 
eſſentially differed from the Scotch or Iriſh, the following anec- 
dote proves. In 834. when Alpin, king of Scots, was taken 
ele by the, kin they cut off his head, and placed it on 

pole in one of the higheſt towers of Cambletown; but 
_ Scots highly reſenting the indignity offered to their 
deceaſed. prince, and having knowledge of the Pictiſh tongue, 
under the diſguiſe of , merchants, entered the town, ſtole away 
the head by night, and honourably interred it, as you * 
find in Boetius, Hollingſhead, &c. | 
The fixth diſſertation ſhews. an idle parade of 3 evi- 

dences, that the Scots were early in Britain, and of courſe 
early reſidents there. A point ſo often handled; and fo often 
and ſolidly refuted that were it any other writer than the pre- 
ſent, that trumped up ſo exploded a doctrine, we ſhould be ſur- 
0 yet after all, he owns, that it has been confidently 

« affirmed that the Scots were adventurers from Ireland, by 
« many able writers; and it has been the general belief of many 
00 nations, that the Scots of Britain were m Ireland. But 
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<< the bare authority of a thbuſand learned inen is not equal to 
« one ſolid argument, nor the belief of nen nations more, 
t in many inſtances than popular error. But where are we 
to look for this ſolid argument, that ſhould be of mot weight | 
than the authority of nations and writers? It will be found in 
diſſertation the ſeventh. This he begins with ua ſtriking miſ- 
repreſentation, That the Iriſh were unacquainted with letters, 
till the arrival of St. Patric. To ſhew however his extreme 
candour, he gives an account of the different. colonies who landed 
in Ireland, to the arrival of Mileſius, the bettet to make the 
relation of this laſt appear more improbable. That the accounts 
of migrations to Ireland before the flood, and of fome ſub- 
ſequent ones, are at beſt more than doubtful we admit; and yet 
it is this circumſtance'that ſtamps the greater degret of credit on 
our Milefian ſenachies. When they landed in Ireland, they no 
doubt greatly boaſted their high antiquity; and the old natives 
it is probable, not to be behind hand with them, gave to them- 
ſelves as remote an anceſtry as they could. But however this may 
have been, it is evident the Mileſian ſenachies meant no impoſi- 
tion on the public; becauſe they gave the relations from age to 
age, exactly as they found them. Even to the Druid ſtories of 
the enchantments and ſpells uſed by the Tuatha de Danang, to 
prevent the Milefians making good a ſecond landing, &c. their 
Chriſtian ſucceſſors, have faithfully tranſmitted to us. From the 
. earlieſt writers to the preſent times, the ory is fimply; and in- 
-wariably the ſame, which ſhews no impoſi tions could be ever 
meant. 'The great Cambden, a much better antiquarian, and I 
am ſure a man of no leſs: integrity than our author, after examin- 
ing the Iriſh records with a ſcrupulous exactheſs, condludes, 
that they draw their hiſtory from a moſt profound antiguity,. 
« and that the records of every other country, compared to 


« theirs, 
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bod theirs; are bur of yeſterday Noch aauidifuipe& Min Camb- 
den of partiality to the Iriſh nation, the reverſe appears thro” 
this owritingss and this confeſſion was the: reſult of conviction, 
tee his: But admitting the, accounts; of: Ireland previous 
to ſthg . Mileſan ſettlement improbable, ho a then, inva- 
lidate the truth of their ſubſequent, records 2. t is evident they 
could gain nothing by admitting earlier populations of the 
country they took poſſeſſion of. The ſtories, ſuch as they were, 
they handed e ee e but on that 
ef their predeceſſors. gli“ A018 1 als Lai 
t may be aſked; nen — — we have any 
better evidence for believing the ſtory of the Mileſian 
colony, than that of the Partholanians, Nimedians Cc. It 
may and it may as eaſily be anfwered, that we have, and 
the ſtrongeſt evidences ; for proofs of which, the reader is re- 
ferred to the firſt part of this introduction. But ſays Dr. 
Mac Pherſon, how came the acquaintance - between Gathelus 
and Moſes, between the Nimedians and Magog, Japhet and 
Noah ? It is therefore evident, ſays he, that the Iriſh annals 
were framed ſome time after the books of Moſes were known 
in Ireland. But granting this, for argument fake, which we 
otherwiſe by no means allow, how will the agreement between 
the Iriſh records and the books of the old law, prove: that the 
Caledonian Scots were not an Iriſh colony? for this is the great 
end which all his arguments tend to. 
Were the Doctor a good caſuiſt, he would rather bring the co- 
incidence of theſe records with the ſcripture account of time, as 
collateral proofs of the truth of holy writ, could the latter be ſup- 
poſed to ſtand in need of ſuch proofs? but I will aſk him, how 
came our Fennius, ſo exactly to agree with the great inventor of 
letters? How came our Niulus, the ſon-in-law: of Pharaoh, ſo 
' exactly 
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exactly to correſpond with the famous NMiulus, from whom the great 
river of Egypt took its name? How came the Egyptian exiles, 
who firſt poliſhed Greece, to appear to be the very Scythian colony 
who afterwards conquered Ireland? How came the Spaniſh tra- 
ditions and annals to bear teſtimony to their ſojournment there ? 
How came Portugal to aſſume its name, from being the laſt land 
the Milefians touched at, in their way to Ireland ? Portu- 
gal, quaſs Portna n Gael, or the Harbour of the Gathe- 
lians; for Port is a pure Celtic word, from which the 
Latin Portus comes. How came accounts of the Druids, by 
antient Greek and Roman writers, to feem inconſiſtent 
with 'truth, without the evidences of Iriſh hiſtory? No doubt 
the Iriſh antiquarians, in the very extremity of the globe, 
- conſulted Greek, Egyptian, Spaniſh and Roman records, be- 
fore they formed their ſyſtem of antiquity, as well as the 
Hebrew. ones; or how account for the amazing correſpon- 
dence in point of time and facts? But Innes, fays my au- 
thor, has totally deſtroyed all the Iriſh pretences to antient 
erudition or letters. One more knowing, or more modeſt, 
would have given the credit of this, had it been really ſo, 
to Bollandus the | Jeſuit, not to ' Innes; but it has been 
ſo fully refuted by writers, and the proofs in the preſent 
work to the contrary are ſo clear, that we ſhall not tire our 
readers with the recapitulation. If, fays Dr. Mac Pherſon, Ire- 
land had been the feat of learning, and mother of the ſciences, 
long | before Chriſtianity, Why has Strabo, Mela, and Soli- 


nus, given ſuch unfavourable accounts of them? This queſ- 
tion may be properly anſwered by another: Why did Cam- 
brenſis, Wh Tefided two years in the country, give the ac- 
edunt of them he has, and which every one now acknowledges 

_ falls? How came all ſubſequent writers to purſue the fame 
= Uu path? 
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path? In a word; how came Abercroniby, Hume, James Mac 
Pherſon, and the preſent Doctor, to publiſ the moſt ſcanda- 
lous falihhoods and miſrepreſentations of this country? What 
Strabo, &7. wrote through ignorance, theſe modeſt gentlemen 
with their eyes open, againſt every proof, with: the moſt uii- 
diſguiſed premeditated malice, have publiſhed! He purſues 
his interrogatories: If Ireland was the grand emporium of 
the North in the firſt! century; that her - princes and ar- 
mies fought againſt Agricola in Caledonia; and that the 
Picts were in the cloſeſt alliance with the Iriſh, how came 
they to be unacquainted with letters till the third and 
fourth centuries? How) came Dr. Mac Pherſon to know, 
that they were in an uncultivated ſtate, till that time? Their 
giving the preference and right of ſueceſſion to the iſſue 
of their Iriſh wives, in excluſion to the iſſue of any 
other women, and which was faithfully adhered to, even to 
the days of the venerable Bede, alone, proves they muſt have 
kept records, and an hiſtory. But becauſe Britiſh and Gaul- 
ih writers are totally ſilent, and have not earlier traces of 
antiquity than the writings of Cæſar, does it follow: that their 
anceſtors, before this period, were illiterate ? Though it has 
been ſuppoſed ſo, yet to me it ſeems an evident falſhood. 
Does not Cæſar deſcribe their religion and myſteries, ſlightly 
ſketch” out their ſyſtems of government, and ' poſitively aſ- 
ſure us, that in all tranſactions, public or private, religious 
ones only excepted, they conſtantly uſed a cbaracter not un- 
ike the Greek one? Is not this a proof which even Dr. Mac 
Pherſon himſelf can hardly evade, that the neighbouring na- 
tions were not in ſo uncultivated a ſtate in theſe early days 
as their own writers have aſſerted? And does not the cor- 

| rſponden of our hiſtory, in civil and religious matters, 


with 
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with the accounts of Cæſar, plainly point out the great reſer- 
voir from which they drew their knowledge ? But ſays our 
perſevering Doctor, Sir James Ware thinks the accounts of 
Ireland, before the reception of Chriſtianity, at beſt but un- 
certain, and therefore begins his with Loagaire, cotemporary 
with Patrick. He thinks alſo that this apoſtle firſt introduced 
letters amongſt us, and affirms, that the Pſalter of Caſhel 
was one of our earlieſt hiſtories. Sir James, though a labo- 
rious writer, was certainly no judge of his native language; 
and it is clear, from this aſſertion, did not ſufficiently inform 
himſelf. of the antient records of this country; ſince nothing 
is more certain, than that our annals are of a much earlier 
date. Beſides, in his account. of the writers of Ireland, he 
gives inſtances of very early Iriſh writers; and I will aſk Dr. 
Mac Pherſon, how he will reconcile this relation of our ig- 
norance in letters, to what his countryman Sir George Mac 
Kenzie aſſerts, namely, his being in poſſeſſion of an Iriſh MS. 
wrote by Cairbre Liffecare, Monarch of Ireland, and who flou- 
riſhed 200 years before St. Patrick ? Hence it is evident; that 
our antiquities are neither ſubverted, nor ruined, as he confidently 
affirms, whatever may be the fate of his writings or his 
credit. 

The eighth diſſertation aims to prove, that the Iriſh were a 
colony from Caledonia. To waſte my time, or tire the patience 
of my reader, with confuting ſuch a writer as the preſent, on 
this ſubject, who have already in the laſt chapter of the ſe- 
cond part, ſo fully anſwered the objections of really candid 
writers, would be highly condemnable. His ninth explains why 
the Caledonians were called Picts and Scots. Rejecting there- 
in the relations of all ages, that they were fo called, to diſ- 
* two different nations, he tells us, that the colony about 
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Ardgyle, were called by their neighbours, Scots, as it were 
hetle, cuntemptible on account of the narrowneſs of their ter- 
_ ory; and they in return gave theſe the epithet of Pridtrch, 
which ſigniſes thieves or plunderers. It is not my buſineſs 
to deſend the antient Picts from fo odious an explanation of 
the” name impoſed on their anceſtors; but certain it is that the 
Highlanders, as well as their progenitors the Iriſh, knew them 
by. the name of Cruithinigh only; which word exactly corre- 
ponds with the Latin Pi, on account of their painting their 
bodies like the antient Britains. In his tenth diſſertation, he 
obderves, that the name Albanich, given to the Highlanders and 
their country, proves that they were not an Iriſh colony; for 
then, fays he, their Latin name would be Hiberni, and their 
Iriſh one Erinich. Let us analyſe this hopeful argument. Ja- 
maica, St. Kitt's, Antigua, Philadelphia, &c. ſome future co- 
loniſt may fay, could never have been peopled from Britain; for 
country Brian! What a fagacious diſſertator? the whole 
country was originally called Albin, from the Iriſh Ail, a rock, 
and Ban, white; and notwithſtanding the barefaced and ſhame- 
leſs affertipns of the two Mac Pherſons, an Highlander ſtill: calls 
himſelf Gaelig Albenich, or an Iriſhman of Albany, to diſtinguiſn 
hinfelf from + Gael, or native Iriſhman; and. the Iow-lands, he 
calls Tut na Cruithnithe, or the country of the Pits. Beſides, 
why have” antient writers called the Scots, Scoti Albinenſes ; 
and does not a Caledenĩan write himfelf in Latin, Scoto-Britan- 
nicus? Is it not demonſtrable that it is te diſtinguiſh himſelf as 
a branch 052 e pale care eee 
for thels, but in Ireland? ? 
F have now zone through the painful: taſk had enjoined 
myſelf, of examining theſe differtations which feemed to lean 
hardeſt 
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hardeſt on our Iriſh antiquities. Never I believe did man take 
more pains, or diſplay more reading, and to a worſe pur- 
poſe than Dr. Mac Pherſon! The reader, who has gone 
through this long and difagreeable chapter, will himſelf 
conceive more than I can point out, Whether the preſent race 
of Caledonians will think themſelves or their country inſulted, 
by the unfavourable light which the two Mac Pherſons have 
thrown their anceſtry into, is to me indifferent ; I publicly 
complain of the conſtant abuſe, poured out by Caledonian writers, 
for centuries againſt my country. I do not confine this charge 
to their hiſtorians ; this malignity is perceptible in Pictiſh writers 
of every denomination; and one of the reaſons is obvious. By throw- 
ing our annals and nation into contempt, they hope to rear up a 
ſyſtem of Caledonian antiquities on their ruin. But never were 
they further from attaining this end, which they have fo perſe- 
veringly purſued for ages, than at preſent. Their inſolence has 
at length rouſed up our countrymen from their lethargy ; 
the AMoR PATRIZA once more begins to glow in the hearts 
of Iriſhmen : the nobility and gentry think their antient 
annals worth exploring and preſerving ; and it is to be hoped 
in a little time that the hiſtory and antiquities of Ireland will 
be eſtablithed on a baſis too ſtable for ſuch adverſaries, and 
throw the ſo much wanted light it is capable of, on the antient 
ſtate of the Celtic nations of Europe. 
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CONTAININ G, 


ANIMADVERSIONS 


oN A LATE WORK, ENTITLED, 


« AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
« GREAT - BRITAIN AND IRELAND: BY 
« JAMES MAC PHERSON, ESQ.” 
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APP END IX. 
0 O N T AIN IN G. 
ANIMADVERSIONS, &c. 


Vnportance of Iriſh hiftory. Scope and defign of Mr. Mac Pherſon's 
work. His proofs of Ireland's being a Caledonian colony, examined 
and confuted. Ignorant attempt from the affinity between the 
words Gael and Gaul to make the Iriſh a colony from Gaul, ex- 
poſed. Other contradictions and abſurdities i in purſuing the ſame 
ſcheme. His defence of the characters given by Strabo, Mela, 
and Solinus examined. Pretences to want of literature in the 
antient Iriſh cen ured, with ſamples of Innes, and Mac Pherſon's 

critical knowledge of the Iriſh language. That the Iriſh im- 
poſed an imaginary antiquity on their neighbours refuted, and their 
Spaniſh origin defended. Remarks on Criomthan and Galgacus 
on Tacitus ; and on the dangerous paſſage from Ireland to Scotland. 
Mr. Mac Pherſon's difingenuity and want of candour, with fur- 
ther proofs of his ignorance of the Iriſh language. His account 1 
the Celtic Elfrum examined ; and their real one Pointed out. 


ROM a careful peruſal and candid reflection on what Has 
been advanced in the preceding introduction, I flatter my- 
ſelf that every impartial reader, of what country or principles 
ſoever, will confeſs, that no nation of Europe brings clearer proofs 
of a moſt remote antiquity than Ireland; and that the light 
which her hiſtory and language are capable of throwing on the 
XxX antient 
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antient laws and cuſtoms of the adjoining countries, ſhould make 
them be more carefully attended to by future hiſtorians and anti- 
quarians: Every difingenuous. attempt therefore to invalidate 
this hiſtory is a wound to letters in general, to the ſtudy of 
antiquities in particular. - The reader has already ſeen many ſuch, 
fully expoſed in the courſe of the preſent work ; but whilſt the 
laſt part of it was in the preſs, there was publiſhed in London, 
« An introduction to the hiſtory of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
% by James Mac Pherſon.” From the title of this work, and 
the former attempts of the author of Finga/ and Temora, my 
readers might perhaps expect, if not a new ſyſtem, at leaſt more 
ſpecious or ſolid objections to Iriſh hiſtory than had yet been of- 
fered. To enable them to judge in this matter, is the i intent of 
the following obſervations. | 

Like all candidates for public intereſt, or public fame, Mr. 
Mac Pherſon ſets out with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of capacity 
and candour. In his preface he tells us, He has ſtudied to be 
« clear in diſquiſition, conciſe in obſervation, jus r in inference. 
% An enemy to fiction himſelf, he impoſes none on the world. His 
«« work is formed on the general reſult of the information which 
« the writers of Greece and Rome have tranſmitted from all 
«« quarters ; and hrs fy/tem, if not ſatisfattory, is at leaſt new.” 
In the preliminary reflections, p. 5. he is careful to inform his 
reader, That he travels back into antiquity, with ſome advan- 
tages, Which others have not poſſeſſed.” It remains now to 
put Mr. Mac Pherſon's pretenſions to ftridt 3 to no- 
velty, and to ſuperior capacity, to the proof. 

The general ſcope of his work is to ſhew that at a very early 
period, emigrants from Gaul invaded Britain, and by degrees 
ſpread over the country. New colonies pouring in, conſtrained 
the more antient poſſeſſors to look out for freſh quarters. From 

Britain 
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Britain they ſtretched to Caledonia, and from thence were wafted 
to Ireland. The reader, who we may ſuppoſe already maſter of 
the ſubject, if from nothing elſe, from the peruſal of chapter 
the gth of part the ſecond, and the two laſt chapters of the 
third part of our Introduction, will find nothing of novelty in 
this. It was propoſed in Elizabeth's days, by Cambden, 
ſtrengthened by Lhuid, and proclaimed by many Caledonian 
writers prior to our preſent one: So much for thc novelty of Mr. 
Mac Pherſon's ſyſtem. But as Iriſh hiſtory is an inſurmountable 
obſtacle to the Caledonian ambition, of appearing the Aborogines 
of Britain, and of courſe that the Welſh, the Saxons, &c. were but 
intruders on their poſſeſſions, he thus begins his attack on it, 
p. 52: © There is not a fact concerning any nation, beyond the 
pale of the Roman empire, better eſtabliſhed by the teſtimony 
« of writers of unqueſtionable authority, than the Britiſh extrac- 
« tion of the Iriſh.” —* The antients, with one voice, agreed 
«« to give to Ireland the appellation of a Britiſh Iſland. Ptolemy 
« calls it the leſſer Britain, and Strabo calls its inhabitants Bri- 
« tons.” Diodorus affirms the ſame; and Tacitus declares, 
« that the nature and manners of the Iriſh did not in the days of 
« Domitian differ much from thoſe of the Britains.” The cool 
and diſpaſſionate reader will perceive that in this paſſage his proofs 
fall very far ſhort of the poſitiveneſs of his aſſertion. The argu- 
ment among the early Greek and Roman writers, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved *, in calling Britain and Ireland the Briti/h Ves, 
makes as much for Ireland's peopling Britain, as for the reverſe. It 
is plain they ſuppoſed them one people, from their contiguity, 
and we ſee Iriſh hiſtory confirms in ſome degree the aſſertion, by 
pointing out theparticular periods when emigrants went from hence 
to Britain ; and if they were both called Britiſh Illes, where the i im- 
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propriety of calling the natives Britains, or how does it become from 
thence ungugſtianable, that Ireland was peopled from Britain? Theſe 


vriters then, we ſee, do not warrant Mr. Mac Pherſon's poſitive 
aſſertion of the Britiſh extraction of the Triſh ; but then p. 53, 
he brings Iriſh proofs of it. The moſt romantic abettors 
f the fabulous fyſteny of Iriſh antiquities, durſi not deny 
a fact ſo well aſcertained from every quarter. They ac- - 
{<, knowledged on the authority of the Hibernian ſenachies, 
# that! Britaſh: colonies; a ſhort time after the univerſal de- 
<< luge, tranſmigrated into Ireland from North- Britain. I 
deny every word / advanced in the preceding paragraph, and 
call upon this enemy to impoſition,” to point out one antient 
Iriſh' writer, who has ſaid, that early emigrants came here, not 
only from the North, but from any part of Britain. The 
book of conqueſts, the annals of Giolla-Caoimhin of Cion- 
fhaola, the Pſalter of 'Caſhel, &c. poſitively aſſert the contrary. 
But even common ſenſe, were there no record, mult incline to a 
contraty belief for had Britain been the 'mother-country, ſhe 

would not probably have been ſo ſoon ſubdued by the Romans. On 
their retreat) ſhe would not have been obliged to beg aid from the 
$axons ; ſhe would not fo eaſily afterwards have been conquered by 
them, nor, ſubſequent to this, by the Dane and Norman. And it is 
from the union of theſe different people that ſhe has ſince become 
fo redoubtable. In the days of Domitianj when the Romans pene- 
trated to the very centre of Scotland; when their fleets failed 
round its eoaſts, they durſt not invade Ireland. On the contrary, 
they built forts, and raiſed entrenchments in thoſe parts of Scot- 
land moſt opem te the ladings ef the (Triſh) Will any one 
ſay, after the reductih bf rioft parts of Scotland, that Ireland 
was not an object worthy their artis? We have eben reaſons to 


think 
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think from this famous/|dxpedition of julius Agricola, that the 
Roman people were made to believe that the eee was EIS I 
into a Roman province, eMewhat can We; io 
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of (Hh mean ? Beſides: its fertility, * ere aan its 
proximity to France ad Spain z butabove all its extenſive foreign 
trade witneſſed: by Tacitus, were ſufficient: inducementꝭ to the 
rapacious Romans to pant fonits poſſeſſiom 112 02 boo ivy of oe > 
++. The name of Gael, (p. zu.) ſtill retained: by the od Iriſh, 
« ſufficiently demonſtrates that they Herive their blood from 
t theſe Gael, or Gauls, who fin an after period wereidiſtin- 
% guiſhed in Britain hy the amd of Caledotwans: The wild- 
« eſt enthuſiaſts in Hibernian amtiquities ne der ſonce aſſtrt- 
« ed, that the Caledoniahs, 6r their poſterity: the: Picts, ure 
7 of Iriſh. extract. In vnin has Mr. Connor, in his wild and 
«/ incoherent les. + lately: i publiſhed; © .cancerning i! the; antient 
rich, -Obſerved,! that the Werd Gael ſhould be ſpelled Gad- 
<< hel; :finac the] 4 ate quieſcenit.. And is Mp. Mac Pher- 
ſon ſo extremely ignorant of the Inifſi janguage; or can he ſo 
totally diveſt himſelf of canddur, as to affirm that the word 
Gael, cen in his hown ſpelling, and Gaul, are l words df the 
ſamenmpart £ Aſk an Joiſhninn; whether: of Ireland: ior Albany 
(for, the Britiſh;Stats; call! themſelves Irimeh of: Albany, im 
their native: language, even to this day) what is the mean 
ing of the words Gael and Gaul? He will tell you at once, 
that the finſb ſignifies an Iriſiman, andi the ſecond à i foreigner | 
Neuer ivere tlie meaning ofi two words better, nir langer aſcer- 
tainc in [np e as will fully: par by; 2 penuſal of e 
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8. part 2. of the prededing work. This indeed is an admirable 
ſpecimen of te ſuperior advantages, which Mr. Mac Pherſon 
| travels back into antiquity aith f as to his derivation of Erin, 
it is too contemptible to be noticed. 

Having thus, according. to his own mode, demolithied the out- 
works of Iriſh antiquities, be next proceeds to undermine the 
fortreſs itſelf, p. 58.“ The fabricators of Iriſh hiſtory found 
* that an afl knowledge of letters, in their country, was ab- 
u ſolutely ner IH ſary to gain credit to the ſyſtem which they ſo 
« much wiſhed to eſtablith: * Ireland was therefore made the ſeat 
<«[of polite literature; many ages before Greece roſe out of i gho- 
„ rancecand barbarity. To remove this ſupport from the anti- 
“ qulties of the Iriſh. is, to deſtroꝶ at once t bat tcbole "fabric of 
< fiction, Which they: pollcſs fur their antient hiſtory. P. 60. 

Ihe annals of Ireland are full of the progreſs of civility, and 
the encouragement given to polite learning in that country, 
<< many ages before any other nation of Europe extricated itſelf 
from the! ſhades of ignorance andi barbarĩty. But theſe annals 
deſetve little credit, on à matter of ſuch high antiquity.” The 
. Pfalter of. Caſhel, the oldeſt record of the: Iriſh tranſactions, 
« was written in the latter end of the tenth century, more than 
« 2000 years after their pretended importation of letters into 
Ireland.“ Had Mr. Mac Pherſon conſulted even foreign wri- 
ters, he might have ſaved himſelf the confuſion of a further de- 
tection of falſhood in theſe paſſages; ſince the learned Lhuid, in 
his Archzeologia, | Dr. Nicholſon, in his Iriſh Hiſtorical Library, 
and Dr. Warner, in his late Hiſtory of Ireland, clearly prove that 
we have {till annals of a much earlier date. But to this point, 
hear Mr. Mac Pherſon himſelf. - P. 139, the fable of the Hi-. 
0 bernian extraction of the Britiſh Scots, ſeems to have been. fa- 
« bricated in Ireland, long before the bards thought of bringing 

te a colony 
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10 a colony from Spain into that country. Bede, in the ſeventh age, 
« had received intelligence of the firſt of theſe ſtories; but his pla- 
* cingitin a period beyond the reach of tradition, has thrown abſo- 
cc Jute diſcredit on the whole.” So that, according to our hiſto- 
rian, tho' the Pſalter of Caſhel is the oldeſt Iriſh record, yet he 
confeſſes that Bede, 300 years earlier, had the ſame account 
from Iriſh ſenachies. Thus he owns we had antiquarians in the 
ſixth and ſeventh ages, and yet we had no annals till the tenth ! 
How then did theſe annaliſts employ themſelves, for they 
were a diſtinct body from the Bards? Our writer tells us, 
p. 140. When monkiſh learning flouriſhed in Ireland, 
« the Scots of Britain were diverted from cultivating letters, 
« Cc, the monks of Ireland (as it was manifeſt to the whole 
« world, that both the Scottiſh nations were originally the 
fame people) obtruded that ſyſtem of the origin of the Cale- 
«. donian Scots, which bas been for many ages almoſt univerſally 
te received. P. 142, and 143, he ſhews that the Iriſh miſſion- 
aries propagated the notion of the Hibernian extraction of the 
Scots among the latter, to make their own reception the more 
favourable. Thus Ireland flouriſhed in letters from the fifth 
century, and then trumpetted to the neighbouring nations, their 
high antiquity ; and yet had no records earlier than the lat- 
ter end of the tenth age, and at a time when the kingdom was, 
and had been for an hundred years preceding, in a ftate of 
war and carnage with the Danes! Again, p. 139, © the let- 
« ters which St. Patrick introduced into Ireland, were not em- 
«« ployed in recording hiſtorical tranſactions, for ſome centuries poſ- 
ce ferior to that period.” What commentator can poſſibly recon- 
cile ſo many contradictions ! Is this keeping to his aſſurances in 
the preface to the work before us, that, he has ſtudied to be 
« clear in diſquiſition, conciſe in obſervation, juſt in inference ?” 
| — 9 
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Did dhe Irn ift they bonberted the Picts, who were u great 
nalibui mutet uſe of their power td ĩmpoſe "a Milefiaticextratioti 
on cher? Did they attempt this deception on the Saxons, whorh 
they inſtructed” in religion and letters, on tlie Gauls, Germans, 
and othet nations of - Europe? No! but on a little obſcure c- 
lony pent up ina cotier of the Highlands, ſpeaking the ſame 
language as -theinſelves even te this day, and having the fame 
laws, cuſtoms, and even names of the parent country! 
The only credible accounts of the manners of the old Iriſh,“ 
a0 our autor, muſt be derived from the writers of Rome.“ 
What then are to become of the epic poems of Fingal and Te- 
mora, with the elaborate diſſertations, and critical and hiſtorical 
notes, which have been uſhered into the world with ſuch eclat? 
After Mr. Blair's lectures on the beauties, ſentiment, and imagery 
of them; after a pompous publication of a critical diſſertation 
on the Poems of Offan the fon of Fingal; and the public affi- 
davits, or if you will, atteſtations of many Northern gen- 
tlemen, affirming the authenticity and antiquity of theſe preci- 
ous fragments, which were to throw a greater light on the anti- 
quities of Ireland, than all the legetids of their own Bards 
united. Are theſe alſo to be thrown into the grand maſs of Iriſh 
fiction? they ſurely are; and Mr. Mac Pherſon, in p. 150. aſ- 
ſigns the true reaſon : For in the preſent ſtate of the argu- 
„ ment,” ſays he, there is no need of Offian's affiſtance. 
« The fabric we have raiſed, needs no collateral proof!“ Is it 
to the unſeaſonable enquiries of Mr. 6 Connor, or the repentance 
of Mr. Mac Pherſon, that we are indebted for this confeſſion ? 
But to proceed : 
* The only credible accounts of FA manners of the old 
« Triſh, muſt be derived from the writers of Rome; and theſe 
« do not go beyond the commencement of the Chriſtian 
æra, 


WE æra, Which is at Jeaft 1000 years . to the period aſ- 
„ ſign'd by the Iriſh, for the introduction of learning amongſt 
their anceſtors.” Would not one ſuppoſe, from this curious 
paragraph, that Roman hiſtorians wrote profeſſedly of Ireland and 
3b affairs, and began their accounts at the time in queſtion ! ? 
Yet no ſuch thing! Cæſar, the firſt Roman who treats of Britain, 
(lib. 5. cap. 13.) juſt mentions its vicinity, ſituation, and ex- 
teat, compared to the latter; and Tacitus, who wrote a century 
later, tells us, it was then a commercial country, and more frequent- 
ed by foreign merchants than Britain, but that the manners of the 
two people, as well as their cuſtoms, were nearly ſimilar. The 
firſt wrote from his knowledge of Britain, and from his informa- 
tions there; the other from the reports of his father-in-law, 
Agricola, and from his enquiries. from an Iriſh prince then in 
Rome. Had the Roman 'arms penetrated earlier into Britain, 
Ireland would probably have been ſooner noticed by them ; as it 
is, we ſee the two earlieſt and beſt informed of all the Roman 
writers, have given us very little information, concerning them. 
But then, ſays Mr. Mac Pherſon, have not ſubſequent Roman 
writers deſcribed then as the moſt nefarious and abandoned of 
the human race? Does not Strabo, Diodorus, Pomponius Mela, 
Solinus, &c. relate ſuch tales of them as are ſhocking to huma- 
nity ? that they are inhoſpitable, devoid of humanity, ignorant 
of right and wrong, and deſtitute of every ſocial virtue? that 
they are devourers of human fleſh, even of their deceaſed parents, 
commit inceſt, and the moſt infernal crimes? „ In vain,” 
ſays he, p. 63. © has it been ſaid, that the writers, whoſe au- 
« thority we have cited, were ill- informed concerning the man- 
« ners of the Iriſh, and that barbarity in which their country 
« was antiently involved. The Britons, who, according to 
Yy & Strabo, 
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« Strabo, carts to Rome, could not haye been e of 
% the * of Ireland. From theſe Britons we may conc lude, 
«© that both Strabo and Mela derived their information. concern- 
ing the Hibernians; and in the days of Tacitus, the ports of 
Ireland were ſo well known, that the celebrated writer could 
«© not/be:ignorant of the real character of its inhabitants. N And 
has Tacitus declared them the Barbarians, that poſterior Roman 
writers have deſcribed them to be? Can trade and commerce 
flouriſh in a country of cannihals, of monſters, ignorant of right 
and wrong, unacquainted with public juſtice, and devoid of pri- 
vate virtue? Surely no! And yet Tacitus aſſures us, it was in his 
days conſiderable for its trade. But may I not aſk Mr. Mac 
Pherſon, whether there might not be a poſſibility that theſe Bri- 
tiſh emigrants (even ſuppoſing them acquainted with the cuſtoms 
and manners of our anceſtors, and that theſe writers did really 
apply to them for information) miſrepreſented facts, and 
reported things the reverſe of truth? From the connecti- 
ons between England and Ireland for 600 .years paſt, one 
ſhould ſuppoſe them well informed of the laws and cuſtams of 
our country; and ſure no one will affirm that their writers have 
done juſtice to the Iriſh nation! But if from theſe ſtraggling 
Britons the Romans received intelligence fo incontrovertible, we 
muſt ſuppoſe. it to be from the ſame, unerring ſource. that they de- 
rived the information that the country, was bleak. and inhoſpitable ; 
that it had, neither fruit nor trees in it; that in the little iſlands 
adjacent, the Winter nights continued a month; and that fo 
barren was the ſoil, that it produced no kind of vegetable; for 
all this, they have alſo alledged ! I Say, © Enemy to fiction, how 
reconcile their, extreme 12norance of the very. climate and ſoil of 
Ireland, to their perfect knowledge of i its inhabitants ? 

s Cambden, 


- * " 
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el 


Cambden, whoſe prejudices againſt Ireland as a Briton, were 
Babgiswabdch by the long war and gallant 6ppoſition which the Ulſter 
Iriſh gave to the mandates of his virgin miſtreſs; whilſt in his 
hiſtory he retailed theſe calumnies of Strabo, Mela, and Solinus, 
yet had too great a regard to his character as a ſcholar and a gen- 
tleman, to attempt fupporting them. He barely remarks that 
there was no reſpectable authority to think them well founded, 
«« Horum commemoramus, dignos fide teſtes, non habemus.” But 
to proceed: p. 64. The general national character of 
«/the- Iriſh being thus aſcertamed, we find it abſolutely in- 
«© conſiſtent - with learning, and that civility, which is the 
« invariable companion of literature.“ To prove this, he 
calls in Ware, Bollandus, and Innes, as evidences of the 
total ignorance of letters in Ireland, till the arrival of St. 
Patrick. I have already given ſuch proofs to the contrary, that 
it may be thought unneceſſary to notice the preſent objections; 
but as truth becomes brighter by oppoſition, he ſhall even here 
be put to the trial. Bollandus, on conſulting the early writers 
of the life of St. Patrick, having found, that during his miſſion, 
he conſecrated 365 biſhops, and gave to them as many alpha- 
bets, ignorantly concluded that the Iriſh were illiterate before 
this period. But though the fact is acknowledged, the in- 
ference from it is far from true. The Iriſh letter was in an or- 
der and ſtructure peculiar to itſelf. The Roman liturgy, every 
one knows, muſt be celebrated in the Latin tongue: To do 
this, the prieſt muſt learn the alphabet before he could pretend 
to read, much leſs ſtudy the language. The duty of each biſhop 
was to diſtribute copies amongſt his ſuffragans ; juſt as it hap- 
pened lately in China, where the Jeſuits were obliged to form 
an alphabet for their converts; and I myſelf remember ſome 
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years ago, Chineſe ſtudents at the college of Louis le Grande. 
Thus Bollandus's aſſertion founded on an ignorance of Lriſn hiſ- 
tory, falls to the ground; nor will Innes's. appear to be better 
ſupported, ſince the proofs he offers, if they prove any thing; 
it muſt be his ignorance. of the Iriſh, language. He tells us the 
Iriſh have no words to expreſs the word letter, to read, to write; 
&c: but mere Latin, a manifeſt proof from whence they im- 
ported letters. But here Mr. Innes's ignorance. becomes glaring; 
as the radical Iriſh for a letter is D becauſe wrote originally 
on bark; for a hook, cn; hence Cion-drom-ſntachta, the name 
of a very antient MS. for. knowledge, ealadba ; for ſcience, great; 


hiſtory, ſennachas ; F philoſophy, pbilracht; geometry, cuimbaſat; 
poetry, dan, &c. * Mr. Mac Pherſon too, to ſhew that he 


„ K 


cc not,” comes in with new: propfs. ; He attacks: the learned 
8 F laherty for calling the bark tablets of the antient Iriſh; taibble- 
lea; ſince, he ſays, 7. if not derived from the Engliſh, it is cer- 
0 tainly from the Latin, tabula. Had the credulous antiqua- 
« rian uſed the Iriſh, clar, he might have avoided; a circumſtance 
«« that bears hard on his ſyſtem.” That car may, in modern 
Erſe bgnify | a table, 1 ſhall not deny; but that it does not, in 
claſſical Iriſh, is what I affirm. It ſtrictly ſignifies a flat board, 
and from. this becomes an W eee as er ele, 
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* Was Innes ee in the W he could not N the Iriſh word tir, wan 
| ſignifies a kind of oratory, or an elevated proſe ſtile, 3 peculiar to antiquarians ; hence che axiom 
amongſt Iriſh ſenachies in doubtful ples; nor no hdi Cor budy, => Poem, or 
e Im i . a 
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ſince Perron, & aichame [demoniimted taschen Rena g üd k. the 
names of the: days of the werk as ell! as very: many others 
from the Celtæ, hy not ſuppoſe the wor table taken from the 
ſame quarter, eſpecially. as we find it uſed in Trelaixh before 120 
Romans, - as a nation, were in being gs 

The arbittarytorder heiprodeeds; pl B, 54: in ubich tie 
«Triſh of the middle ages, placed their alphabet, and the fanci- 
ful appellations they gave them, prove only that the Hiber- 
%% nian ſenachies formed a wery early: delagurits: dereive the world, 
«on the -atticle of their antiquities. What J writers in the 
middle ages to form a; very early deſign fon ſhane, Mr. Mao 
Pherſon. But what proofs: do you offer, chat in the middle 
ages the Iriſn changed the form of their alphabet, and gave fan- 
ciful |: àppellations to its letters; for this, IL ſuppoſe, is the 
meaning of yout paragraph? None] I ſuppoſe the evidences al- 
ready exhibited of ydur candour and knowledge, were judged 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh this as an axiom; yet ſceptics may be in- 
clined to doubt it. We have ſeen from the dawn of Chriſti- 
anity' Ireland crowded with Literati from all parts of Europe. 
It is acknowledged by our worthy hiſtorian, as well as by his 
good friend the honeſt Doctor. How then, in the name of folly 
and nonſenſe, could the Iriſh think to change the form of their 
alphabet, and give new names to their letters, without the know- 
ledge of theſe foreigners, hundreds of whom lived and died in 
the kingdom? But what was this dreadful crime of deception ? 
Why that the Caledonian Scots were an Iriſh colony ! But to pro- 
ceed: The perfect identity, ſays he, © obſervable in the form 
4 of the letters in Ireland, and on the continent, prior to the in- 
vention of printing, muſt deſtroy any pretences to an early know- 


1 TA” among us.” I will put the argument to a ſhort iſſue: Will 
Mr. 
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Mr. Mac Pherſon affinm; thatthe oldd letter in Ireland, and the 
antient Noman were tlie fame ? If they were not, as we cer 
- tainly know, it becomes demonſtrable that the Iriſh had an alpha- 
bet different ſtom St. Patric s. Let us paſs over, his ridiculous 
arguments, till we arrive at pd Here we ſte in the margin; 
the marlt of his deciſive prooÞagaint the protended literature of 
the old It? If ſuys he the Mileſian ſettlement was effected 
jn Ireland one thouſand years before 'Chrift, it ought naturally 
« to follow; that the Britiſſi Scots derived their blood from theſe of 
Ireland. f fo, they muſt curg&ã to Caletlonia that learning and 
«: eivitith which made ſo great alprogreſs in the mother=country ; 
« but nothing is more cortain iam that the Britiſh Scots were an 
Illiterate people, and involved in barbatiſm, even after St. Pa- 
« trick's miffon. Therefore, either the Britiſh Scots, did not 
d erive their otigin from Ire hand, ot elſe the Iriſh trad no know- 
„Edge of letters>When they tranſinigrated from their country.” 
His induction is far from being fo conclufive as he imagines; and 
as there is no foul hunting a fox, ſuppoſe ſome future ſceptic of 
our colonies might take it into his headito argue thus againſt the 
mother- country; for, as they have already began to 5 — why 
not to write againſti her. If the Engliſh) werte, in the 16th, 
« 17th, and 18th ages, à great, a potent, and a lettered. nation, 
« and that theſe iflands were then peopled from thence, it muſt 
4 follow, that tlie muſt have brought with them, part of 
that politeneſs ant] letters, for which the mother - country 
«was fo farned ; but iti is certain that they were the moſt 
«; ſavage and brutal crew that ever diſgraced any country. They 
lived by rapine and plunder: they, united in bands without 
« coπiſſion from the parent- country and made moſt cruel de- 
44 Ane on the Spaniſh maia: "oe could exceed their 
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, rapaeity, but their diflolutench therefore theſe people came 
not from Britain, or the Britains were not the people that 


cc hiſtory, has repreſented them. N But When the reader 
mould be inſtructed, that the frſt colqniſts, and many of, their 
ſucceſſars, were the outcaſts 1 Britain that they, were fellows 
of infamous characters, and profligate lives, and were baniſhed 
thither for their crimes, ' what would become of the objection. 
This, we are ſure, was the caſe, in our colonies, and this 
hiſtory tells us, was the caſe with reſpect to Scotland “. The 
ſeditious, the ptoſcrihed, the abandoned, were ſent thither lone 
before. a regular ſettlement was made. Here the three Collas, 
Mac Con, and other enemies to the ſtate, were confined : and 
what greater puniſhment on this ſide the grave could have been 
inflicted? But after Cairbre Riada had formed there a welt 
regulated colony, we know that letters were cultivated in the 
Highlands, and the iſle of Hay. became ſo celebrated, for learn- 
ing, even before the days of the yenerable Bede; that many Iriſh 
monks repaired from, thence to Britain. Scottiſh yriters are loud 
in their accounts, of the libraries there. Mac Kenzie acknow- 
ledges to have got from thence an Iriſh, MS. written ſome centuries 
before Chriſt. Lhuid, in the th vol. Phil. Tranſ. p- 58. gives 
us Iriſh inſcriptions found on the tombs of two early Scottiſh 
princes ; and Martin, in his account of Scotland, if I forget not, 
for I depend on my memory, mentions a very antient tranſlation 
of Ariſtotle in this iſland. But the ignorance of the Scotch, 
which, in p. 70. ſerves as a deciſive proof againſt Iriſh antiqui- 

It would be high injuſtice not to except eden this charge thoſe gentlemen, who in the 


days of the two Charles's, retired to America for the enjoyment of their religious and 
civil liberties, as well as other families of character; nor does the author uſe the allu- 


„ om any other motive, than that of expoſing ſo ſpecious and deſigning a writer. 
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KEY ip. 140 ib amgnec to a rl Wu Eck 6d Heür it. 
| When monkiſh” learning flour iſhed in Ireland, the Scots of 
„ Btitam, by an uninferrupted feties of hoſtilities with the Bri- 
bon, Pier, And Sten, Were diverted flom cultlvating let- 
es Wasch lose Gould enable them to look back into their 


7 Antica or tranfigit any memory of their actions to r | 
« Ti 0 8 26 Otto ec Ponente 119% 41 151 7 
The Iriſh then,” robbed of cheir pretenons' to letters, had n 
1 of f eerving their a. B6r by th the chinies of their 
batlis; „ büt, proceeds He, 4 a dull narrative of Fis in verſe 
« | ould: Water eat k. hold: of che human mint?) in à degree ſuffi- 
«cient to tranſmit a knowledge of events, by oral tradition, 
„ throsgh any confilerableTebgth/of time.“ But whilſt-in this 
aſſertioff e Spots the general voce of antiquity, he ſthorid 
Het forget” thats Hei ures his own Precious Fragments of” Big b- 
arid poetry by it.” Thete he tells us; that they were preſerved 
by tradition, and the exploits of a ſingle hero only, for 1 500 
S; here; nothing fo i ſerve-a memory of aſt 
2 I muſt 5 Te biftorian” To HA of 
i goed meniory';” ant} the!preſent work,” alinaſt every where 
verifies my affertion i W .550. he remarks the impropriety 
of verſe to cormthemorate paſtolevents; in p. 199. he aſſures us, 
that, „ the moral Charcter of Sur: anceſtors! Wed mere to the 
c mpGſfHieH of the/Bardy thin the ꝓrecept of the Druid. That 
<< elevation of ſoul ,t che firſt inſpired / was more favoura- 
ee ble to virtue than the cold dictates of the latter. In another 
place we are told, *< that the ſongs of e * eee the 
ce philoſophy of the Druid. 
Having ſnewn the Iriſh to be the Walt ehe bf: asbl, 
without arts or letters, he now proceeds to annihilate their pre- 
tended Spaniſh origin, and begins as uſual with his ſtrongeſt ar- 


gument; 
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gument; that (p. 77.) „It would appear as improbable that the 
* Spaniards could tranſport themſelves into England before the 
% Chriſtian æra, as it is impoſſible to believe that any memory 
„ of that event, had it actually happened, could have been pre- 
« ſerved by tradition, to the introduction of letters by St. Pa- 
« trick.” Why impoſſible, Mr. Mac Pherſon? You have been 
allowed to publiſh regular epic poems, preſerved by oral tradi- 
tion in the Highlands, for 1 50 years; why not then permit the 
Iriſh a poſſibility of preſerving theirs for 4 or 500, in the ſame 
manner, ſeeing you allow them no other means? It is idle,” 
he continues, p. 80. „ to liſten to the tales of the Bards, Anna- 
« liſts, and Antiquarians of Ireland ; they have been heard out, 
« and confuted.” Diodorus fays, they were Britains from Gaul, 
and Strabo gives no hint of the ſettlement of the Spaniards in 
that iſtand. Mela, who was himſelf a Spaniard, had he 
known, that after all the efforts of Auguſtus in perſon, or by 
« his lieutenants, the Cantabri collected a body of men, com- 
« mitted themſ-lves to the ocean, and ſeized upon Ireland; 
« from a natural partiality for his countrymen, he would have 
«« treated the Iriſh with more decency and reſpec.” < Orofius,” 
ſays he, and a Spaniard, tho' he mentions the Iriſh, yet takes 
« no notice, from whence they came, and whilſt he treats of the 
« Cantabric war, he omits a circumſtance which might have done 
his countrymen high honour ; namely, that rather than ſubmit 
to the lieutenants of Auguſtus, they braved the dangers of the 
«. ſeas, and made a ſolid ſettlement in Ireland. Florus too, and a 
«« Spaniard alſo. would not forget fo glorious an inſtance of the 
love of liberty. Would not the reader ſuppoſe, from all theſe 
fine preſumptive proofs, and this parade of learning, that the 
Iriſh annaliſts affirmed that their anceſtors invaded Ireland about 
the dawn of Chriſtianity ; yet this event they fixed at ſome cen- 
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turies before the Roman name was heard of in Europe]! Had he 
read Lhuid's Archæologia, with a deſire of information, or viſited 
Biſcay and Galicia, he would not ſpeak fo deciſively againſt the 
affinity in language and cuſtoms between the old Iriſh and Spani- 
ards ; nor would he aſſert as he does, p. 86. that there is leſs affi- 
4 nity between the Iriſh and Biſcayan, than between the Engliſh 
and language of the Eaſtern Tartars !” whilſt in p. 257. he tells 
us, „It is even demonſtrable, that the Italian, Spaniſh, and eſpe- 
< cially the modern French, owe their origin, to ſpeak in a con- 
« fined ſenſe, more to the antient Celtic, than to the Latin, which 
pat ieh, in part, a dialed? of that language.” Let not the 
reader, however, | frown at theſe falſities, incongruities, and ab- 
ſurdities, in Mr. Mac Pherſon ; they are involuntary flips, for 
« he Audied to be elear in diſquiſition, conciſe in obſervation, 
juſt in inference, an uy to IT himſelf, he impoſes 
« N on the world.“ 
P. ga. The Scots of both the Britiſh iſles were Wi pe- 
« culiarly attached to the abſurd tales, with which their Bards 
« had covered their origin. Many till retain the unmanly cre- 
« dulity, which has been the reproach of their anceſtors ;” for 
theſe Mr. Mac Pherſon writes not, “ he has taken up arms 
« againſt fiction and romance, and he will not lay them down, 
ce till the whole are ſubdued !” Bravo! But let us examine 
what this unmanly credulity is? Why, that the Scots of Britain 
were an Iriſh: colony, who in the zd age made a ſettlement in 
North Britain, and in the ninth made a complete conqueſt of the 
country. It muſt certainly appear a fiction, to ſuppoſe, that theſe 
people ſhould be fo hardy as to venture to croſs an arm of the 
ſea in ſight of their own country, and engage in a voyage of three 
or four hours! Though he confeſſes, p. 93. that both countries 
were peopled many ages before Chriſt ; © Yet,” fays he, * had 
cc an 
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* an hundred Hibernian colonies, with a royal Mileſian at the 
* head of each, tranſmigrated into North Britain, before the 
«© Roman arms penetrated into Caledonia, they muſt, without 4 
«« revelation from heaven, be involved in eternal oblivion ! It is as 
«« ridiculous to affert, as it would be downright anility to believe, 
«« that Caledonia received an Iriſh colony, before Tacitus wrote 
«« the life of Agricola.” Where the neceſſity of a revelation 
from heaven to find out this unfortunate migration? Might it 
not be as probable as the preſervation of Mr. Mac Pherſon's own 
poems, unleſs they were really revealed to him? and as the Iriſh 
were a maritime ſtate in the days of Agricola, the relation can- 
not appear quite ſo incredible. Beſides, Mr. Mac Pherſon can- 
not point out any Iriſh writer, who has faid that the Iriſh ſent 
| colonies to North Britain before the days of Tacitus; that period 
they have fixt at near 200 years ſubſequent to it. We paſs by 
his five ridiculous arguments againſt the ability of the Iriſh, to 
oppoſe the Romans in Britain, to come to his proofs of the im- 
probability and impoſſibility of ſuch events. Criomthan,” fays 
he, © held the reins of government in Ireland, when Agricloa 
« carried the Roman arms into Caledonia. He tranſported an 
« army into North Britain, and after the departure of Agricola, 
he returned to Ireland laden with ſpoils. Tacitus was ex- 
« tremely unjuſt to the happy valour of Criomthan. The illuſ- 
e trious Criomthan, the ſupreme monarch of Ireland, was, it 
e ſeems, inferior in command, in birth and valour, to the head 
« of the Caledonian confederacy. Tacitus expreſsly ſays, that 
« Galgacus was ſuperior in theſe reſpects to all the leaders of 
« that army.” The conqueſt of Franche-Comte, and the inva- 
ſion of Holland, though in both caſes Louis XIV. accompanied 
his troops, yet Conde and Turenne are the generals to whom hiſ- 
torians have aſcribed the different manceuvres of that campaign ; 
| 2 2 2 and 
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and altho' Liouls: XV. was at the battle of Fontenoy, yet no writer 

has aſcribed the merit of that action to him. Marſbal Saxe will 
ever be allowed ſuperior in all refpetts to all the leaders of that 
% army.” Galgacus being declared the grefffeſt commander, does 
not make Iriſh troops being in that army improbable. Beſides, | 
we have great reaſon' to believe, and from that very ſpeech, it may 
be preſumed, that Galgacus was himſelf an Hibernian. Our 
hiſtories are very clear that Criomthan, firnamed Niadbaar, or 
the Intrepid, made ſucceſsful invaſions into Britain and Gaul; 

and Cormac, called Gealta Gaoth, grandfather. to Cathire-more, 
was a general of great abilities in his days, whom a Roman writer, 
might well latinize into Galgacus. Again, the chief commander 


of this army, might be ſo called by way of pre-eminence, Gal- 


gacus, from Gael, an Iriſhman, and Gaiſce, a Champion or 
General. Now it may not unreaſonably. be concluded from the 
whole chat this Galgacus was an Iriſhman; or if the reader thinks 
this too great a conceſſion, that the Iriſh auxiliaries were at leaſt 
put under his command. Would any writer hereafter be ſo ab- 
ſard as to aſſert, becauſe Marlborough commanded the allies in 
queen Anne's. days, that all theſe troops. were Engliſh? Iriſh 
writers are poſitive, that Criomthan often invaded Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; and no contemporary foreign ones contradict the aſſertion; 
might not this be effected by his generals, as well as by himſelf 
in perſon ? Or if this will not be granted, is not the commander 
of an army always conſidered. as the firſt perſon in it, even tho 


| perſons of higher blood and rank be in it: Thus the emprobability 


and impoſſibility of the fact, like all Mr. Mac Pherſon's other im- 
probabilities and impoſſihilities, are of no weight. “ It is, upon 
„ the whole,” 'concludes our author, © demonſtrable, that no 
<< part of Caledonia was poſſeſſed by an Hibaraita colony, in the 

„ And who affirms that it was ? No Iriſh 


writer, 
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writer, that I know of; but they have all been unanimous; that 
the country was ſubject to, and depending on Ireland. His objec- 
tions to the Iriſh account of the Picts, I have fully refuted, in 
the. remarks on his nameſake: the Doctor's works; to which I 
hall add, that though he objects to the Iriſh not calling them 
Caledonians, yet the reader cannot have forgot, that we have 
derived the very name from the Iriſh; but Dathy,” ſays he, 
p. 103. “ though placed beyond Chriſtianity in Ireland, derives 
« his name from David the ſon of Jeſſe, which of itſelf proves, 

« that tha exploits of Dathy were of | the fgmenta poſteriorum 
feculorum of Ware.” It is aſtoniſhing what lengths the pre- 
judices of this writer lead him. David was a name unknown 
in Ireland till after the reception. of Chriſtianity ; and as in the 
language there is no v, and that + placed after 6, produces this 
ſound; the name has been always ſpelled Dabbid, now let the 
reader judge of the affinity between Dathy, an Heathen Iriſh 
name, and Dabhid, a Chriſtian, or Jewiſh one. 

« If the Pits,” ſays he, p. 105. © were ſo feeble, that a band 
« of Iriſh adventurers could tear from them one third of their 
% dominions, how came they ſo frequently to provoke the Ro- 
« man legions ?” Has any writers advanced, that they did tear 
from them any of their dominions? They came as the friends 
and allies of the Pits ; and, as Bede expreſſes it, by force or 
«« friendſhip procured thoſe poſſeſſions, which they held in his 
« days.” While the Picts ſaw the Romans their ſworn enemies, 
ſound policy pointed out to them, not at the ſame time to pro- 
voke the Iriſh ; but when they got rid of the firſt, we ſee they 
- ſucceſsfully attacked the Iriſh ſettlement, which in the end 
proved their own ruin. He thinks it hard to conceive, how a 

number of people, ſufficient to inhabit. the Highlands, could be 
tranſported in the curraghs, or boats, then in uſe; though he has 


told 
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told us, repeatedly, that Tacitus remirket the flouriſhing: ſtate 
of commerce here in thoſe early days. In theſe wretched 
<< veſſels, it is true, an irregular communication was kept up 
< between both iſlands, but the navigation was dangerous, and 
«performed only. in the» days of fummer;” and to prove it he 
gives us a note from Solinus, à writer of the third cen- 
tur, Would not one be tempted to think, that this voyage was 
as unuſual and dangerous, as that attempted by captain Ellis, 
for a North-welſt paſſage into the South ſeas; and that the au- 
thors who: have treated of it, were even more ſcarce, ſince he is 
obliged to call in to his aſſiſtance a writer of the third age to 

prove, what he knows in his conſcience; and what almoſt every 
man in the three kingdoms knows, i. e. that this voyage is 
made at all times, and in all ſeaſons, with the greateſt ſafety ? 
If poverty,” purſues our hiſtorian, „or their being over- 
«« ſtocked: with numbers, compelled the inhabitants of the 
Raute, in the county of Antrim, to go in queſt of foreign 
« ſettlements, they ought, in common prudence, to have tried 
e their fortune in the Southern diviſions of their own country, 
„ and not in the ſteril mountains of Caledonia.” But if the 
Northern and the poareſt parts of Ireland were thus over-ſtocked, 
ſhould not Mr. Mac Pherſon, in common*prudence, ſuppoſe the 
Southern to be more ſo. The truth is, thg Southern parts 
of Ireland were thickly inhabited, and the anceſtors of theſe 
very emigrants had marched Northwards in order to extend 
themſelves ; and from / thence ' invaded Scotland! But our au- 
thor's argument would be as decifive in ſome centuries, againſt 
the Engliſh and French having made ſettlements in 1 Hudſon lar? | 
bay, Canada, Newfoundland, &e. b b e | 
The reader, I am perſuaded; will think it ais g/ to 
n Mr. Mac Pherſon's ſyſtem any further. He has been 
| hitherto 
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hitherto eddy een: : bis own Werde have been quoted, 
and his hypotheſis fairly confuted. When the firſt warm feel- 
ings of generous indignation, againſt ſo impudent and nralevo- 
lent a writer; ſubſide, the humane and Benevolent miſt behold 
with pity, a man bleſt With bright pafts, conſiderable eru- 
dition, and the happy talent ef communicating 'agreeably, ap- 
ply himſelf to the wretched buſineſs of calumny and imipo- 
lition! Some years ago, the reader muſt remember his baſe 
attacks on this country; the poems wich he then àſſured 
his readers, were of more conſequence to inveſtigate the anti- 
quities of Ireland, than the works of all her own writers united, 
wa aa Bere inadmiſſible; for, ſays he, p. 1 50. „in the 
4 preſent ſtate of the argument there is no need of his (Offan's) 


« aſſiſtance. The fabrie we have raiſed needs no collateral: 
4 proofs. » But he publiſhed Finga and Temora as the only au- 


thentic monuments of the invalidity of Iriſh hiſtory, and here they 
become totally uſeleſs ! It would appear almoſt incredible, were 
not' the proofs ſo full before us; that any perſon” could ſo far di- 
veſt himſelf” of every pretence to truth and decency ! His aſto- 
niſhing malice and hatred to this nation, get the better of every 
other conſideration Whilſt his deſign, through this whole per- 
formance, ſeems to be to prove the Iriſh a Caledonian colony, 
he takes every opportunity of repreſenting them as the moſt ne- 
farious of the human ſpecies. - To effect this, he firſt robs them 
of arts, letters, and civilization; and then calls in Strabo, 
Mela, Solinus, &c. to repreſent them as worſe than demons in 
human ſhape, which he attempts to ſtrengthen with the moſt 
ſpecious arguments. Let us now ſee how he applies theſe 
principles to his countrymen. * Vice, ſays he, p. 108. « 75 
© not natural to man: he derives it from thoſe fictitious wants, 
* which grow with the progreſs of ſociety. Before property 

becomes 
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45 nee pu 
e are ſuperfluous, am morality, itſelf an unneceſſaty ſtudy The 


. moaning Encual bee civil tes 
H contempt whighthe Celtic nations ſhewed for death, is a proof 


that they wers not Mxigys.about the pofſenon of the conve- 
i niengies|pf life: and that Grcumſtance ſhut, up the great chan- 


46 nel of corruptinn, Which pollutes the mind in an advanced 
£8 Atageiof,civality;:: „P. 1907 Our anceſtors were hoſpitable 
1, beypnd,cxample! {Fo.receie: the ſtranger with chearfulneks, 
eto lodge himiin. their / beſt. apartmentę, to treat them with their 
<+, greateſt Jelivacies, as a la Which cuſtom had rendered in. 
« Hialable and univer ul. Vet he tells Us, that the Iriſn Were 


che moſt inhoſpitable of mankind! P. 200. The Britiſh and 


Trio Scots had their F ener, or Hymniſt who reduced 
„ the tenets. of their religion to verſe. Their ſenachiegs, who 


« comprehended. the fabu,aus Hiſtory uf their angeftors in a Kind 
« of unpoetical, ng, and the F er-Dan, who ſung the praiſes 


« of their warriors.” ;. What uſe theſf bards made of their in- 
fluence on the people, he tells us, p. go:. , The compoſitions 
00 « of the bards inculeated; the pureſt, 87 on their countrymen, 

” and comprehended i in their ſongs, all tbeſe virtues which render 
« mankind truly great and deſeryedly renowned !” But the reader 
cannot forget, that he has aſſured us, that the Iriſh were igno- 
rant of right and Wrong, that they were; Cannibals, Cc. Again, 
p. 236. The Gelto-Seythians are. repreſented by the antients, 
as the moſt juſt and equitable of men: the ſtranger, the tra- 
«« veller, and the merchant, were ſecure: in their perſons and 
properties, not by the ſeverity. of legal puniſhment, but from 
* the natural propenſity of the: people to. juſtice!” * Nor is it 
« from the antients only, proceeds our author, we are to 
<«« derive our information . the opinions of our forefathers owght 
eto be traced amongſt their poſterity : poſſeſſed of this channc! 


to 
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undo knowledge the churater dbntherumlent Cela: dle m 


perhaps be able to advance ſomething ne upn che fülbject. 
But has he not told us, p. 139. and 140. that the firſt uſe tlie 
Iriſh miſſionarĩes made of their influence ver their Caledonia 
converts was to inculcate the notiof of their Being an Triſf colony 
that Bede in the ſeventh centtity believed the ſame; * and that 
it has been for many ages univerſally received! Again, p. 92. 
many ſtill retain that unmanly credulity ! With what face then 
can he call tradition to his aſſiſtance, ſecing that in all ages, _ 

to this: day, it is againſt his hypotheſis 7 £3 i 15 E193 tiv 
But though we have rejected dr: Mel Phet un Hife 
we are not; hevertheleſs, precluded from ſhewing his inſufficlency 
in thoſe parts of knowledge, which he tells lus, * enabled 
him to travel back into antiquity with morel advantages than 
c others have done: He ſays that the Ferelabi was ebivfitied to 
religion, thie ſenachie to hiſtory,” in a kind of unpoetical ſtanza, 
and the Fer- dan, to celebrate heroes in war. We find, however, 
that the Laoi was chiefly appropriated to elegiac verſe; for tho 
Caoine was the kind of rhime in which the loſs! of n 
was deplored, yet! the Laoi was à recital of his virtues, bra- 
very, and holpitality, after interment; hence the old faying. 
do neo u lac Nj A leache (do rinedd* a laoi agus a leacht) they 
© raiſed his monument and recited his apotheoſis. The ſenachie 
a not purſut hiſtory," in a kind of unpoetical ſtanza: it Was 
either proſe or verſe, and often both, in the ſame page; ſo that 
in remote and doubtful caſes, when the antiquarian could pro- 
duce his authorities from antient MES. either in proſe or verſe, 
the proof was judged ſufficient; hence, lac no ecorrghedy, << a 
% poem or declamation is a proof.” Of the ſpecies of verſe 
called the Dan, alone, there are no leſs than ſeven kinds, and 
each appropriated to its particular uſe ; and it is plain that Mr. 
Aa a Mac 
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Mac Benſon knewwery dude aP/che!Iridh language, much leſs 
of its poetry, or he would not aſſert as he does, p. 248. that 
the Gael of North- Britain and Ireland, in ſome meaſute re- 
% tain. the tp: proved language of their -anceſtors.” Were an 
Irin proſody - tranſlated; perhaps it would demonſtrate to the 
curious hew, e ee the Iriſh. e * _ 
improved. 2 45% CLLSITIVING pes dus 
His account af the! Celtic arddliſh: is off a Fee with; the 
reſt; Their heaven, ſays he, (p. 180.) 0 lay ſurrounded 
«« with tempeſt in the Weſtern ocean; and then in a note he 
adds, Flagh-Jnnis} ot Noble Hand; is the only name in the 
Gaelie language for the Heaven of the Chriſtians. How capable 
of tranſlating Iriſi poems, or Iriſh tales! Heaven is called by 
us: Neun ( nennh) as: well as Flaitheamnas : - the firſt is a primi- 
tive word, and the other: a compound ; but not from Flath<Innis 
as he ignoraatiy aſſerts: but from #/2:theas, ſoverei gnty, rule, 
and vas, above; and from this comes the word Flambnaidbe, a 
prieſt. The Heathen Triſh, like all other palite nations. of an- 
tiquity; had their eliſium. or happy retreat for the fouls:of the 
juſt. All the:Greek and Roman writers. are: full of theirs; and 
Taland. with great ſtrength of reaſoning, in his Diferzations. on 
the Druids, | ſeems: to prbve Ireland that happy country alluded 
to. Whilſt Mr. Mac: Pherſon- pretends to give his reader the 
tranſlation of an, Highland tnaditionary. tale of his Flacb-Innis, 
it is clear, by his margin being ſtuffed with / notes and ex- 
planations from antient Greek and Roman Writers, from whence 
he took it. Compare it with the accounts of Diodorus Siculus, 
of Homer, Virgil, Lucian, Sc. and you will plainly ſee, that 
Oſſian, the {on of Fingal; "the, magician of the iſle: of Kerr, 
and honeſt James Mac Pherſon, are one and the ſame perſon. 
15 * however, give the reader. a ſketch of the Iriſh elifium, 
but 
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but not from tradition. There are yet preſerved copies of a very 
antient Iriſn Ms. entitled, Agallam va Seanoynote; or Dialogues 

of the Antients, a large and noble collection of which, in a | 
thick volume in quarto, on vellum, were. ſome years ago in the 
hands of Eagan 6 Rahilly, an Iriſh antiquarian, fince deceaſed, and. 

are ſtill: ſome where in the counties of Limerick or Kerry, altho' 
I have not been able ta come at them. In ore of theſe we are | 
told, that Offine Mac Fion, (but not Offian) who! flouriſhed in | 
the third'century,. ſeated on the banks of the Shannon, adoring | 
the author of nature in the contemplation of his works, was ſud- | 
denly hurried. away to cin nd nge (the country of youth) or | 
mr nd mbeo (the iſland of immortals) which he deſcribes with all | 
the: vivacity that. fancy,. aided by the fight of ſo lovely a country | 
as Ireland, could aſſiſt the bard. with. He remained here for | 
ſome days,, as: he thought, and on his return was greatly. ſur- | 
priſed to find no veſtige of his houſe, or of his acquaintance. | 
In vain. did he ſeek after his. father. Fion, and his Fionne-Eirion ; 1 
in vain ſound. the bug bhal, or well. known military clarion, to 


collect thoſe intrepid warriors. Long ſince had theſe heroes been 
cut off in battle; long had his father ceaſed to live] Inſtead of 
a gallant race of mortals, which he had left behind, he found a 
puiſne and degenerate people, ſcarce ſpeaking the ſame. language. 
In a word, it appeared, that inſtead of a few days, he had re- 
mained near two centuries in this manſion of the Bleſſed. . He 
lived, ſays the tale, to the days of St. Patrick, and related to 
this apoſtle, after his converſion, theſe and many other wonders. 
Mr. Mac Pherſon aſſures his reader, that he has taken up 
arms againſt Iriſh hiſtory, and he will not lay them down, till 
the whole is ſubdued. He certainly has; but hitherto with 
much more profit than honour to himſelf or his employers, It 
only remains now to ſee, what new form this Proteus will take, 


to 


1 eren dl 


to make good his promiſe; but be it as it may, he may reſt᷑ aſ. 
ſured, it ſnhall not paſs unexamined. The ſubject becomes more 
intereſting: the hiſtory and language of Ireland are the only 
means now left to arrive at any tolerable degree of knowledge of 
the antientlaws and cuſtoms of the Celtz. Many proofs of this 
are interſperſed through this work; and if the ſubject meets with 
the attention which the 1 flatters himſelf it deſerves, much 
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His acc — 7 the th fr ap! Ap: continuance of the lt Fih 
war are examined, and cenſured. True: matives which determined 
be 7 700 Peres F Iriſh 1 N28 the, War (op by t the Catholic 
Ie continued \ notwithf anding the great 9775 of king, * 7 
lam. | he. conduit of 0 of the | 2 vindicated, 4nd and his great ab 15 
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1 lities, 4. 4 ; fateſman, demonſtra Uncommon hardjpi s ſu 2 
fered by the £7 riſh in the | proſecutio Fred 2 and why . they 
5 bv. often. rejected the 3 1 mM. "The battle | of 
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this writer. Ct oncly on. 


Au brim.” Laſt; fiege of "Limerick. e j the partizan 
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of R John Dalrymple hood lately teufel the publie 
with Memoirs of Greuat-Britain ant Aid ue the 
ons of Charles and James III The ſtile of the work is nervous 
and: Airdng;” the matter curious and intereſting*Antl' his tetharls 
and refleRions;'in moſt inſtances, judicious and clear. He has 
introduced much new matter, illuſtrated many obſcure: points 
in theſe %o reigns f türbütende and faction, and fn general 
ſeems to aim at the'thiricter of an impartial hilt6rian” Though 
ien ob B b b of 
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of whiggiſh Zewent⸗ and of courſe no admirer of the e enemies of 


e yell] he miſe i in hid accouſtf of, 411 he does 


at juſtice to the generous attempts of lord Dundee in favour of 
ns 


the exiled James. Wohle perto , lays fe, 55 3 
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curious and affecting relationafithe noble behaviour, valour and 
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already treated this country with 5 b we 
muſt not he ſurpriſed that: he. thould, po, any lagths to ſypprety 
. might U his. own NAT hege 
tion 188 MN e be canfident! in n thiftoniealitight). with 
the lame difingereſted; ſcuα i n ras: that 06 Henry the MIIch, ber 
of 6 ore . remote... daye;.,; Whatever. Pe itical principhessapight 
ane ee divided thele three king the, rameing f Them 
cam nav be ſearcclydanends nA parties: fm (Experience agree; 
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deceived, ſliguld a trial be made / if 240“ vod nog unite to ops". 
poſe. any attempts towards arbitraty ; powe¹. obne A mor? 
Almoſt all the vriters who have! treated of athiscremtraces, 
dinary Revolution, from Pere DOneams anf Drin Buthet, down 
to:the praſent times, ſermi unanihous in concealihg. ort leaſh, 
int leſſening as much a poſſihle any merit the: Iriſh» might. 
pretend to claim for the part they acted. TIn/zxpoſing their: 
motives and behaviour in their / true light, Þ-thall! do as much 
honout to the political caparity, and to the memory af king: 
William, as L Mall .render: but ĩcommon Juſtice! to myi / coun-: 
trymen. May it have the; good fortune to open the eyes Ne 
extend the thoughts of politicians on both ſides the water!!! 
Whether it was à love of liberty, à dread of N a 
hatred to/monatchy; or a thotought diflike to the houſe of Stuart, 
_ that united 16 miny!'perſons in England and Scotland, and 
of ſuch very oppoſſte principles; ſo curly us the reigm of Charles TI: 
to enter into ſecret treaties and combinations with the Prince 
of Orange, i is a ſubject I mean not to diſcuſs. But whatever well- 
founded charges they might make againiſt Charles, or his ſucceſſor. 
of extenſiõn of prerogative and of bppreſſion it is cc rtain tlie Triſh: 
hall no cauſes of complaint, at Teaft againſt tlie latter. The ſame 
reaſons; therefore, which the Rev olutioniſts offered, in juſtification 
of the cxpiliion of this prince, were the fülleſt vindications of the 
 Iriflf fot adhering to his cauſe. It is manifeſt, that if he had not 
vidlated hib coronatibm bath, and afſumed à i penhing power in 
Ehgland; which the laws: denied, there could'be no pretences 
for nz up arms againſt him; and as he made no ſuch attempts 
in Ireland, they could have no colour whatever for deſertin g him. 
At this time of diftrels and trouble then, when betrayed by one 
part of his ſubjects, and abandéned by another, the bulk of this 
nation ſtood firm to his intereſt; not but that there were, even 
* B b b 2 here, 
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tives: that animancd/ the ber (parties off Hi 400 fangt them 
ſetves> underodiffavent bannexs2)in hie'urar. | He [tells inn 
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oy regimdqt9 0 resse, Avery wheres card; anderſtqod. that moſt 
<<. of the ciſſions Were gigen 16; officers = 4 agreed., to 
%%% n pc, fer tban Men d declaration: that their fub- 
eee 0d ge 2 73/6 from the. miferyn gf, tbeir afpanents.z, the 
«+ parties of; Proteſiant, and Papift declared, anc and, openly their 
voy 2 This whole paragraph is certainly as diſ- 


ingenuodos, as theinference, hg draws from it, is cruel and ill founded. 


If the English Protaſtants, by the zeal, and bigotry of this Al- 
fated; princen vers juſtified, in, taking up arms. againſt him, were 
not the Irih;Protaſtants,.awho felt az; ſenſibly the ſtrong hand of 
lenth,tgqually., ſo? Mhere, then, the, neceſſity of 
bumiliating. an apology for their reſiſtance, eſpecially 
when it had not the leaſt foundation. in truth, if not to fix a 
Rigmg. on the Catholic. Iriſh 7, Bur beßdes the attacks on their civil 
* religious liberties, which. the. Iriſh Proteſtants equally felt 

ry Dalrymplels Memairig p.1264, 44:53 65 e 1 bid p. 268. hi 
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with their Engliſh neighbours, they had effects ſtill more alarm- 
ing to apprehend from the continuance of James's dominion, the 
boſs of part, if not the whole of their eftates; and we ſee, that 
their fears were but too well grounded, by the repeal of the 
famous act of ſettlement. They entered then as early, and 
much more ſpiritedly, into the intereſt of the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange, than the Engliſh. That the reader ſhould have no 
doubt of this, I ſhall, from the preamble to the a& of forfeiture, 
one of the acts of James's Iriſh parliament, paſſed at this very 
time, demonſtrate, that the Iriſh Proteſtants were as early, and 
much more expoſed to the conſequences of this war, than the 
Engliſh. It runs thus: Whereas upon the general defection 
« of your majeſty's ſubjects in England, ſeveral of your ma- 
« jeſty's ſubjects have deferted this kingdom, and repaired into 
« your majeſty's kingdom of England, and elſewhere, thereby 
« endeavouring to weaken your majeſty's intereſt Bere, and ſhew- 
« ing an apparent diffidence of your majeſty's protection; moſt 
« part of which perſons have actually taten up arms, under the 
natural uſurper in England, and divers others of your majeſty's 
« ſubjets became rebels and traitors, within this your realm.” 
It muſt be confeſſed that the Engliſh ſhew much more ſpirit in 
forming than in executing plots. Though they crouded in ſhoals 
to Holland, and formed aſſociations in almoſt every thire in Eng- 
land, yet as ſoon as the prince landed, they were extremely 
back ward to appear publickly in his cauſe; and he was obliged to 
deal very roundly with them, before he could rouze them to a 
ſenſe of themſelves. In ſhort, he ſent. them word, that if they 
did not repair to his ſtandard within a certain time, he would 
quit England, and ſend a liſt of the names and qualities of the 
conſpirators to the king. Such was not the caſe in Ireland; and 
the Proteſtants, though not a twentieth part of the kingdom, 

Were. 
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were as little acquaintefl with temporiting as the Papiſts. Fer 
from being intinudated with the power and aumbers of their ene- 
mies, they very carly proclaimed war. Thus much, with regard 
10 Sir John's accouat of the Proteſtant part of the Iriſh war. 
As to the Catholics, they were equally ſpirited and deter- 
mined in the cauſe they eſpouſed. The finances of the nation 
were very low. The utmoſt their patliament could do, was to 
grant the king. 20,000 l. per month, beſide as much more raiſed 
by his proolamation ; ſums very inadequate to the work of farcing 
a king upon Britain! But what the abilities of the * nation 
as a collective body could not do, the ſpirit and zeal of 
particulars effected. The nobility raiſed regiments, private 
genttemen troops and companies, which they ſupported, and 
paid out of their own finahbes, Such were the regiments 
of Sir Donnel © Neil, Cormoc © Neil, Felix 6 Neil, Brien 
Neil, Gordon 6 Neil, Ma Guire, Ma Genais, M*Mahon, 
MDonnel, & Reily, Clare, 6 Donnel, Fitz-Gerald, 6 Marra, 
Galmoy, Nugent, Luttrell, Sc. But inſtead of living on their ene- 
mies, as our author moſt unity infinuates, the moſt exact diſci- 
pline was obſerved by them; and whilſt he tells us, (P. ii. p. 1 74. 
that, the Germans, French, and Danes, of the Engliſh army, 
«« declared, without ſcruple, that they looked upon themſelves 
«« us in un enemy's country, and that they were too numerous 
v to be puniſhed,” it is a fact well remembered, that at the e- 
cond fiepe of Limerick, an Irith ſoldier was executed oppoſite 
che Old Bear in the Iriſh-town, for only taking from a poor 
woman a roll of bread, value an halfpenny ! 

It may not be amiſs to inform the reader, that the upper houſe of this parliament con- 
fied of 7 eatls, 9 viſcounts, 4 Proteſtant biſhops, and 15 barons, beſides Sir Alexander 
Pilton, high chancellor and "that in the lower houſe were repreſentatives for 28 put of 32 
| counties of the kiagdom, as well as for all the cities and boroughs within them. 

After 
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After giving fo anfivourible an account of the Iriſh war on 
both fides, Sir John proceeds to account for its continuance with 
even greater inſincerity. He fays, that © deſpair united the Jriſh ; 
«© and henee, ſays he, (P. ii. p. 172.) „ they continued the 
« war during the ſummer; — James had ſeemed to relinquiſh 
* it ; and hence the Iriſh officers oppoſed that peace which Tyr- 
« connel preſſed upon them, being apprehenſive that they ſhould 
« fall a ſaerifioe to-it.” Again, (p. 179.) „ Berwick returned 
<« to France without orders, and left the command of the army 
4% to Sarsfield, who became popular amongſt his countrymen, on 
account of the defeat he had given the king's attempts upon 
© Limerick; but who having been himſelf forfeited, found his 
72 intereſt and revenge, as a rebel, united to his glory as a gene- 
«ral; in the proſecution of this war.“ Had the great lord 
Lucan now lived; how would he have ſpurned at a name fo inju- 
A to his glory! Sir John Dalrymple has beſtowed on the Triſh 

an epithet, which could with no propriety be applied to them. 
If a nation, —_ under a legitimate prince, as fuch governing. 
de jure & de fatto, and ſupported by the national repreſentatives 
tegally convened, may be branded with the name of Rebels, J 
know of no people in Europe, who may not with as much pro- 
priety be thus ſtigmatized by licentious writers, though _ 
under commiſſion of their lawful ſovereign. 

But let us examine into what the conditions of that peace” of. 
fered the Iriſh by Tyrconnel, were, and to whieh - the: Fin 
* officers were apprehenſive of falling a ſacrifce. After the bat. 
the of the Boyne, and the deſertion of Ireland by James, king 
William propoſed to the Triſh, upon ſubmitting to His authority, 
" The poſſeſſion of all thay eſtates, as they ſtood before this. 

ar. - 24. "The free exerciſe of their religion. zd. The capacity of 
fling all civil employments in. the ſtate; and 4th, for the ſecurity 

of. 
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of cheſe and many other articles, they, were. to have. Ralf the 


the garriſons of the kingdom put into their hands. Wee em 5 


reader will from this judge, whether it was deſpair. or bo- 
nour that induced theſe generals and officers, civil and mikicary, 
and the bulk of the nation tg reje&t offers ſo great and adyan- 
' tageous I After the firſt Bege of Limerick, offers; Kill! more fa - 
vourable, were propoied and rejected. Let us hear What Sir 
John bhimſelf ſays on this head s, . Before the king, 
ſays Re, „ returned to Scotland, to take upom him the com- 
* mand of the army, he had given orders to Ginkle in Ire- 
land, to male an end & the war at any rate; and for that pur- 
1 poſe had furniſhed his atmy completely with recruits, and 
«<< every kind of military proviſion, and ſent him an unlimited 
«© pardon for all Who would aſk the benefit of it. From, this 
1 public may judge, what ſhare deſpair had in determining the 
| Iriſh to protract the war. It is true, he tells us, Ginkle pub - 
liſhed it not till after the battle of Aughrim, tho' printed in the 
. Gazette the May preceding this battle I and. the reaſons he aſſigns 
for this conduct, are, that the Iriſh might ſee it was not through 
fear of them theſe conceſſions were then offered. But if it was 
not pobliſhed before this battle, why Was it proclaimed at all? 
Were the Iriſh more formidable after the loſs of two general en- 
gagements, and the capture of almoſt all their ſtrong holds, than 
before ? or was it out of affection to them, that Ginkle then con- 
deſcended- to offer theſe terms? This general was a Dutchman, 
a: ſoldier of fortune, who had no attachment but to the prince he 
ſerved. His army was moſtly compoſed of foreigners, allured to 
this war from the hopes of confiſcation and plunder ; and our 
author tells us, that they ated as if in an enemy's country; con- 
ee een re 5 hk RS: n to en, 
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The truth-of the matter is this y: King William, after. the retreat | 
from the Boyne;; offered the Iriſh high terms of peace. He re- 
peated them, after the deciſive battle of Aughrim, through 
 Tyrconnel, at Limerick, when they had ſcarce any hopes left. At 
a general council held there to conſider of the terms, after much 
oppoſition, they were finally rejected by a large majority; the 
principals of which were, the earls of Lucan and Kilmalloc, viſ- 
counts Galmoy and Fermoy, Baron Purcel, general 6 Neal, Sir 
Theobald Butler, the colonels 6 Carrol, 6 Shaghneſſy, 6 Connel, 
Cuſack, Dillon, Browne, &c. Fame and conſtant tradition have 
it, that Tyrconnel was to be continued lord lieutenant by king 
William, in caſe this peace ſucceeded ; and that he was tried, 
condemned to death, and privately executed in this city, for high 
treaſon, by the Iriſh. Certain it is, that he died the fourth of 
Auguſt, 1691, and was interred in the cathedral of Limerick. 
After this, will any one affirm, that deſpair; united the Iriſb, to 
prolong the war? Will Sir John Dalrymple fay, that they found 
it their intereſt to purſue it as being moſtly ſoldiers of fortune, 
when it is an incontrovertible fact, that the eſtates voluntarily 
forfeited by them, after this war, amounted to 1600792 acres, 
the yearly value of which, at that time, When land was not a 
20th part ſo dear as at preſent, was eſtimated by the commons of 
England, at 211623/. 64. 3d. ſterl.? And at the ſecond ſiege 
of Limerick, when Ginkle had the addreſs to ſurround the town 
on both ſides the Shannon, and thereby cut off all their commu- 
ication ; by that famous capitulation, the Iriſh were, iſt, To 
enjoy the exerciſe of their religion in as ample a manner; as in 
the days of Charles II. 2dly, All officers, civil and military, 
acting by commiſſion from king James, to be reſtored to their 
eſtates on taking the oath of allegiance to king William. gdly, 
| 'The' nobility and gentry, willing to come under the terms of this 
Ccc capi- 
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capitulation; to have the libetty of wearing ſwords, riding in 
furniture, and carrying a gun. Athly, All perſons rejecting 
theſe terms, to have leave to tranſport themſelves, their jewels 
and effects to whatever country they pleaſed. Such of the mili- 
tary as choſe to retire to France, to be allowed to carry with 
them their money and gobds; and Ginkle engaged on behalf of 
the king, to ſupply them with ſeventy. ſhips, each of 200 tons 
burthen. Nay, fo little appearance is there of deſpair in the 
conduct of theſe men that they conditioned for the bew Ragin — 
and Scotch, who fought under their banners. In the 4th of the 
military artictes of this capitulation, it is expreſsly ſtipulated, that 
all Engliſh and Scotch officers who now ſerve in Ireland, ſhall . 
be included in this capitulation, as well for the ſecurity of 
« their eſtates and goods 1 in England and Scotland (if they are 
% willing to remain here) as for their freely 1 into France, 
or any other country, to ſerve. c 
This capitulation made a great noiſe, and loud were the com- 
plaints in England and Ireland, againſt William, for ſuch mon- 
ſtrous conceſſions to the Iriſh. It 1s but too true, that the par- 
ties ſo complaining, acted upon principles much narrower 
than this prince, and that in this inſtance, were there none other, 
he ſhewed himſelf as conſummate a ſtateſman as any the age 
produced. All Engliſh writers, whether from prejudice or ig- 
norance, have conſtantly viewed this war and its conſequences, 
in lights very different from what both merited. We ſhall exhibit 
them in their true colours. The prince of Orange, on his firſt 
landing in Britain, found his Engliſh partizans much cooler in 
his cauſe than he expected. He knew his antagoniſt had d very 
powerful party both in England and Scotland, ready on every 
occaſion, to undermine that government, which they wanted 
ſpirit and courage publickly to oppoſe; and he could not think 
2287 29 himſelf 
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himſelf firmly fixt on the throne, whilſt any part of the monarchy 
was in confuſion. _ By finiſhing the Iriſh war, he at once put an 
end to any ſolid hopes of his daſtardly enemies. Beſides, whilſt 
the ſword was unſheathed at home, he could not hope to bring 
the mighty projects he had formed to humble France, to any 
tolerable bearing. He knew how well the Britons would acquit 
themſelves when led againſt a common enemy; but he feared 
them, when fighting, ſubje&t. againſt ſubject, and brother 
againſt . brother. It Was on this account that he placed 
little confidence in them in the Iriſh war; and that his greateſt 

reliance was on his foreign troops, and foreign generals. By 
terminating this war, he brought 40,000 freſh troops over 
to the grand alliance; and had he gained over the Iriſh, as he 
_ hoped, above 30,000 more! The contracted and narrow-ſighted 
politicians, who endeavoured to counterat this capitulation, 
and who afterwards effectually did ſo, will not ſurely. deny, but 
that ſuch an acquiſition muſt ſoon have terminated that war, in 
which ſo many millions were afterwards expended. Every pe- 
riod of hiſtory from that time even to this day, proves it. The 
miſchiefs the Iriſh did the allies in Italy, Germany, and Flanders, 
after the concluſion of their domeſtic war, are too well known. 
At Cremona, Spireback, Villetri, Fontenoy, Lawfeldt, the 
conſequences of their conduct will not readily be forgotten. And 
indeed it is plain, that had the laſt war in Ireland been con- 
ſidered in its true light, and in its conſequences, and had 
proper means been uſed to bring over the Iriſh troops, as king 
William intended, it would have been of the higheſt conſe- 
quence to Britain. The great Mr. PiTT, now lord Chatham, 
ſcorning the confined principles of modern politics, knew how 
to make the Highlanders of. the greateſt ſervice to his country ; 
and the very people who drew their ſwords againſt George II. 
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contributed much to the conqueſt of Canada, vader George III. 
Whilſt it appears by the regiſters of the War- office of France, 
that from the year 1691, to che year 1745. 1 N 0 r 
Irith, inliſted under the banners of France! ! 

But to return: The Iriſh chiefs, dub deſerted) by thieir 
prince, by the duke of Berwick and the few F rench troops, 'tho' 
confined to one-fourth,” and that the pooreſt province of the 
kingdom, and reduced to the greateſt ſtreights for money and arms, 
yet confidently affirmed, but they would find all theſe reſources 
„in their own virtues and courage!” The prefent age would think 
it almoſt incredible, that any nation could with ſuch uncom- 
mon firmneſs, ſuffer all the miſeries of war and diſtreſs the Iriſh 
did on this occafion, when they might, 41 any hour, exchange 
them for the bleflings of peace and affluence, if the facts were 
not fo well known. For the fake of poſterity we ſhall relate a 
few of them. The current caſh being found inſufficient to an- 
ſwer the exigencies of the ſtate, ſhillings, half-crowns and crowns 
of braſs were coined, and by proclamation were to paſs as current 
coin, till ſuch time as the ſettled condition of the kindom would 
enable the ſtate to repay it. with real ſpecie. A certain num- 
ber of each of theſe was iſſued from the treaſury monthly, with 
the month impreſſed on each piece, an entry made on each par- 
cel, and it was declared a capital offence to counterfeit them. 
With thefe were the military paid, and though of no real value 
out of the Iriſh quarters, yet on the pubhec faith, did the people 
chearfully take, and give value for them. From this the public 
may ſee what muſt have been the ſufferings of ſach Triſh priſon- 
ers, as were taken from time to time by the enemy, for want of 
ſterling money: yet all this they bore up againſt ; and tho many 
or them were almoſt naked, and all wanted many of the conve- 
niencies of life, yet under all theſe hardfhips they were 2 
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wid incorruptible, notwithſtanding various ſtratagems deviſed 
to diſunite them! By this expedient alſo, the landlords received 
no rents, at leaſt the payments made, were of no real value. 
They then ſent their wool, their hides, their tallow, and 
butter to France, to barter for powder, ball, and arms. Not- 
withſtanding this diſtreſs, they knew king William wiſhed for 
peace as much as they ; and the more ſolicitous he was for it, 
the more obſtinate were they in refuſing it. They were pro- 
miſed by their emiſſaries, that inſurrections would break out 
every day in different parts of Britain; they hoped, and were 
promiſed ſuccours from France; and they well knew, from the 
heart-burnings in their fiſter kingdom, that the leaſt turn of for- 
tune in their favour, might at once overbalance all their misfor- 
tunes. Though greatly diſtreſſed they were not diſpirited by 
their repeated defeats ; a firmneſs that ſhews their courage to 
have been the reſult of principle. Their behaviour on this oc-- 
caſion was fimilar to what happened in the year 1650. It is a 
curious anecdote, and my authority is a manuſcript account: of 
thoſe times, wrote by the learned Dr. 6 Kennedy, a gentleman of 
the county of Limerick, and judge of the admiralty to James II. 
He there tells us, that when the Iriſh were reduced to the loweſt 
ebb, they were offered moſt advantageous. terms by the Par- 
Hamentarians, which by the advice of the moſt ſenſible part of. 
the nation, as well religious as athers, they were determined to ac- 
cept. of, and the rather as they thought they were in honour exempt: 
from any further connection with Charles II. who by proclama- 
tion, after his arrival in. Scotland, had annulled the peace of 1648. 
Nevertheleſs at a general aſſembly of the Iriſh chiefs at Louglirea, 
in Nov. 1650,.upon letters being produced from this prince, aſſur- 
ing them that what he had done was through compulſion, and. 
that their now. making terms with the Parliamentarians, would 

totally : 
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totally defeat the ſucceſs of his intended invaſion of England, the 
majority of this aſſembly were mad enough to break off al further 
connections with the parliament agents, though without reſource 
in caſe Charles ſhould prove unſucceſsful. Dr. Warner ſeverely 
cenſures the Iriſh, particularly the clergy, for propoſing any 
terms for their own ſafety, without the king's intereſts being 
particularly included; As an Engliſhman, and one totally uncon- 
cerned about the event, the reflection may-paſs ; but from an Iriſh- 
man it ſhould appear highly abſurd. Did not the Engliſn them- 
{elves totally abandon his family, and yet by it, they became 
a greater nation; whereas by the moſt abſurd and romantic honour 
and attachment to it, the Iriſh were ruined. , public ſafety 
be the firſt lau, the clergy and laity who preſſed this peace on 
the afſembly and on the nation, acted as honeſt patriots and up- 
right men; and all the misfortunes that afterwards befel the 
nation, ſhould be charged on the then Deputy and his creatures. 

At the battle of Aughrim, Sir John Dalrymple tells us, that 
the prieſts ran up and down amongſt the ranks, ſwearing ſome on 
the ſacrament, encouraging others, and promiſing eternity to 
all, who ſhould gallantly acquit themſelves to their country that 
day. Does he mean this by way of apology for the intre- 
pidity of the Iriſh, or to leſſen the applauſe they were ſo well 
intitled to on that fatal day? Have they required more per- 
ſuaſions to fight the battles of foreign princes, than the native 
troops; or are they the only ſoldiers in the world who require 
ſpiritual comfort on the day of trial? I never thought piety was 
a reproach to . ſoldiers ; and it was, perhaps, the enthufiaſm 
of Oliver's troops, that made them ſo victorious. This battle 
was certainly a bloody and decifive one. The take was great, 
the Iriſh knew the value of it, and though very inferior to their 
enemies in numbers and appointments, and chagrined by re- 
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peated loſſes, yet it muſt be owned, that they fought it well. 
Accidents which human wiſdom could not-foreſee more than the 
ſuperior courage of their fluſhed opponents, ſnatched: from them 
that victory which already began to declare in their favour l Their 
bones yet lie ſcattered over the plains of Aughrim ; but let 
that juſtice be done to their memories, which a brave and gene- 
rous enemy never refuſes. 

Sir John has hinted, that the regiments raiſed by the 
Iriſh, were to be ſupported at the expence of their antago- 
niſts; no proofs of this aſſertion, however, follow; but at 
the ſecond ſiege of Limerick we are told, „that Ginkle di- 
« rected his attacks on the Iriſh town, in hopes by ſetting it on 
« fire in different places, to get the inhabitants to betray it, or 
« oblige the garriſon to give it up. But the ſoldiers drove the 
* inhabitants from the town, and when the houſes were on fire, 
« broke into them for plunder, inſtead of extinguiſhing the flames ! 
“ Ginkle therefore removed his. batteries to a ſtation oppoſite the 
« Engliſh town.” Surpriſing that the very reaſons which ſhould 
determine him to adhere to his firſt reſolution, would make him 
fo ſuddenly alter it! But it unluckily happens that this tranſ- 
action comes too near our own times to be eafily credited. This 
ſiege our fathers have remembered, and ſo remarkable an in- 
ſtance of outrage on the one part, and want of policy on the 
other, could not be forgot. The truth of the matter was this: 
On the night of the ad of Sept. 1691, Ginkle had 300 bomb- 
ſhells thrown into the town. The fire began at eight in the 
evening, and continued the whole night with horrid noiſe and 
ſome execution. Leſt this new ſpecies of attack ſhould inti-- 
midate the inhabitants, and the infection. be caught by the 
military, notice was given next day by beat of drum, that: 
ſuch citizens and families as choſe it, might quit the town and 
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- carry of what effects belonged to them, which many of them 
embraced z ſome going to Ennis, and many of them forming a 
little camp in the north liberties, conſtantly called by the old 
inhabitants, to this day, the cowardly camp. Ginkle purſued his 
attacks from the 8. W. part of the liberties, for ſome days longer, 


to the great damage of the city and though N ſet on 


fire in many places, yet it was as ſoon exſtinguiſhed by the troops 
within, but without "the leuſt injury whatever being done the inba- 
bitanta Finding this ineffectual, he changed his batteries, and 
the whole force of his fre was directed againſt Baal's- bridge, the 
adjacent Dominican convent, and St, Francis's abbey. But tho' 
the city was almoſt an heap of ruins, the beſieged ſtill ſeemed 
more determined than ever; and it was then the opinion of - 
moſt people, as well in England as in Ireland, that the Engliſh 
would at length be compelled to raiſe the fiege, as they were the 
| year before. However, by bribing ſome fiſhermen, a paſſage 
was pointed out, by which a large body of Engliſh troops croſſed 
over to the north ſide of the Shannon, and after a ſtout reſiſtance, 
obliged the Iriſh, who were here ſurpriſed, to retire towards the 
city; and out of 500-men of which this little camp was com- 
poſed, 40 only faved their lives, by retiring to an old mill, where 
they defended themſelves gallantly till terms were offered them. 
Our author gives a moſt miſerable account of the partizan part 
of the . Iriſh war, © The chief diſorder,” ſays he, (p- 174.) 
«« came from the loweſt claſs of the nation, called raparees. 
We muſt, however, remind our readers, that he has already ac- 
knowledged—that the very regulars amongſt their opponents 
treated the people as if in an enemy's country, though called 
in as auxiliaries, to one party; and that they were too numerous 
to be puniſhed / Having thus fixed the miſeries of the nation on 
its own people, he proceeds to account for their cruelty in the 
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following, cuvicus'philofþhical' inahaet. oeberhe genius of x - 
e ation, proceeds he, en depends upon the food with 
erwhich they are” nouriſſied. The potatoe plant, upon which 
2 miiſt of the common people of Ireland at that time ſubſiſted, 
t ni it encreaſed population, debaſed the: charatter of the na- 
ion! Whether tha potatoe plant was introduced for the fake 
of the: reflection, or the reflection gave riſe: to the potatoe plant, 
the ſuggeſtion is alike ridiculous and indefenſible; and I am fo 
far ready to do this learned gentleman juſtice, as to believe that, 
upon no other occaſion but chat of rendering Ireland contemptible, 
would he make uſe of arguments ſo ſtrongly connected with ate- 
rialiſin. It however happens, unluckily for the obſervation, that 
the potatoe plant is no more the food of the Iriſh, than it is of 
the Engliſh and Scotch. It is the root itſelf that is cultivated, 
and becomes a conſiderable part of the diet of the poor through 
the three kingdoms. The plant, as any botaniſt could have 
told him, is rather deleterious than nutritive, and I never 
heard of its being converted to other uſes, than when dried for 
fuel, or to cover the cots of ſome of the poor. Sir John Dal- 
rymple ſhould: have firſt proved the national debaſed character of 
the Iriſh; but I ſuppoſe he judged his friend Mr. Hume had 
already done this to his hand. But this is a national cauſe ; 
and we- plainly ſee, that neither birth, parts, or fortune, pre- 
clude people from entering deeply into it! 
A light attention to the cauſes and effects of the partizan war 
in Ireland will ſerve to remove the illiberal and unphiloſophical 
impreſſion of a national debaſed cbaracter.— Civil wars are 
generally carried on with more fierceneſs and inhumanity 
than thoſe of nation againſt nation. After the defeat at the 
Boyne, numbers of the Ulſter Iriſh quitted their country; 
ſome through affection to the cauſe of their leaders, and many 
D d d a more 
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more through-dread-of the-yiftors. Theſe eould only hope for 
Gfety within the precincts of the Iriſh quarters; they were too 
nnmeroue to be employed in the army, and moſt of them 
carried with them their wives and children. Their miſeries 
often obliged them to prey alike upon friend and foe ; but at 
length ſome of the moſt daring of them formed themſelves into 
kind of -independant companies, 'whoſe ſubfiſtence aroſe chiefly 
from dept Vations committed on the enemy. We have ſeen 
in our own umes, France and Germany employ companies, and 
even raiſe regiments of Free Booters, who ſubfiſted by plunder 
only, and yet the national characters of theſe people were not de- 
baſed thereby. It was not choice, but pure neceſſity, that drove 
the Irith to this extreme. I have heard antient ' people, who 
were witneſſes of the calamities of thoſe days affirm, that they 
remembered vaſt numbers of theſe poor Ulſter Iriſh, men, 
women, and children, to have no other beds but the ridges of 
potatoe-gardens, and little' other covering than-the- canopy of 
heaven: they diſperſed themſelves over the counties of Lime- 
rick, Clare, and Kerry; and the hardnefs of the times at 
length ſhut up all 'bowels of humanity, fo 11 moſt of e 
periſhed by the ſword, cold, or famine. | 
We have already ſhewn the ſingular . of the ' expa- 
- triated Iriſh, in Cromwell's days, to the fortunes of the unge- 
nerous and ungrateful Charles. The reader has ſeen them re- 
move from the Spaniſſi to the French ſervice, and, e contrd, not 
as it ſuited their own, but this yoluptuous prince's intereſt ; and 
he cannot forget, that half the pay of theſe troops was received 
in his coffers.” After the concluſion of the laſt wars, the number 
of Iriſh troops who conſigned themſelves to voluntary baniſhment, 
exceeded 19,0090, beſide the brigade of Mount Caſhel, conſiſt- 
ing of three regiments, each compoſed of two battalions, fent 
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to France in May, '1690, in exchange for ſeven French battali- 
ons, then ſent to Ireland. Though theſe troops had the higheſt 
offers from Ginkle to engage in the Engliſh ſervice, and though 
they were greatly tempted by other powers who knew their value, 
yet through a moſt romantic notion of honour, they were im- 
moveable in the intereſt of Louis MV. who afforded an aſylum to 
their own exiled prince. By agreement with the commiſſaries 
on the part of France before: they quitted Ireland, they were 
to be put on high pay; nevertheleſs on reforming them at 
Rennes, after their arrival in: France, in conſideration of the pen- 
ſion allowed to James by Louis, and of the low finances of France, 
they agreed to be put on French pay, by which means their al- 
lowance was diminiſhed 50, ooo livres a month. James was 
ſo ſtruck at this uncommon inſtance of generoſity in men who 
had now nothing but their-miſerable pay to ſupport them, that 
by an inſtrument. under his hand, he charged this arrear of their: 
pay, as a debt upon himſelf and his poſterity. 

Such is the true picture, and ſuch the diſtinguiſhed behaviour 
of the Iriſh. nation in the laſt Iriſh wars, though Sir John Dal-- 
rymple is not aſhamed to tell the public that. * the ſubſiſtence of 
«« their troops was to ariſe from the miſeries of their opponents, 
« and that the continuance of the war was the effects of de- 
. « ſpair.!” Happily all the diſtractions and diſtinctions of thoſe: 
days are long ſince forgot. If the preſent: race of Iriſh: now 
and then refle&. upon theſe unhappy times, it is with concern 
and aſtoniſhment, to think that any ſet of rational beings 
could be capable of acting parts ſo romantic, ſo enthufiaſtic,. as 
their anceſtors did, and for a family highly unworthy their re- 
gards or attachment. They have not, they now cannot have 
any other intereſt in view than the general one of their coun— 
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try ; and they only wiſh to be put upon fuck a footing, as may 
more effectually enable them to promote it. 
I ſhall-now conclude this moſt laborious — with a foe 
obſervations ſubmitted to the conſideration of my countrymen. 
What avails it that the Iriſh are brave, to à proverb; boſpitable 
beyond example; inviolable in friendfhip z for genius, learning. 
and intellectual capacity, at leaſt equal to any nation in Europe ; 
if they are ſtill to be painted as a diſgrace to Chriſtendom, as a 
diſhonour to the human race? examine the epitomes of geogra- 
phy, publiſhed in every nation, and in every language of Europe, 
and you will find the Iriſh deſcribed as the'reſervoirs of hu- 
man turpitude! Impotent are the attempts, vain the endea- 
vours of the few individuals, who have from time to time gene- 
roufly devoted themſelves to the defence of their country, when 
unaided, unſupported by the national voice. This it is, that has 
given confidence and effrontery to a: Scotch Secretary in our own 
times, to pour out againſt Ireland the moſt illiberal and inde- 
cent abuſes that ever were thrown out /againſt any nation; it 
has emboldened a reverend doctor of the ſame nation, under 
the ſpecious title of Diſſertations on tbe Hiſtory of Scotland, to 
publiſh a work, calculated for no other purpoſes but to ſub- 
vert and ridicule Iriſh hiſtory. Even an Highland bard ſteps 
forth to prove from hiſtory, that we are the very dregs of human 
depravity ; and, that the aid of no rank' ſhould be wanting in the 
bufineſs of calumny, a Scotch baronet brings up the rear, by 
attemptin g to account Aly for this uncommon de- 
gradation of human nature * 7 N 
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